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PREFACE. 



The history of our country is full of interest 
The annals of our own Commonwealth, and 
especially of our Pilgrim fathers, abound with 
vivid illustrations of fearless courage, enduring 
fortitude, ingenious strategy, and romantic ad- 
venture. 

The object of the present volume is to give 
a plain and correct account of the prominent 
events which have occurred in the history of 
Plymouth, the oldest colony in New England. 
We, of course, have not given all the incidents, 
neither could we in a volume of reasonable 
size. We have confined ourselves to the more 
interesting and important. 
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Such facts only are related as we presumed 
woTild afford entertain merit and instruction to 
the mass of the people, and especially to the 
youth. A glance at the table of contents will 
show the nature and variety of our subjects. 
"We have indulged in only a few moral reflec- 
tions, but have furnished materials eminently 
suggestive of them. We present facts; oiur 
readers can deduce their own inferences. 

In the preparation of the work we have 
availed ourselves of the most reliable sources 
of information from the journals and letters of 
the first KJgrims down to historians of a recent 
date. 

Each of the engravings is illustrative of some 
incident of which we have given an account. 
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The Publishers, in presenting to the reading public this 
first volume of Rev. Mr. Banvard's Series of American 
Histories, are happy to aanonDoe that other volumes of the 
series are in course of preparation. 

This series of Histories will be made up of interesting 
and important events which, have occurred in tho United 
States since the first settlement of the country; illnstj^ting, 
the trials and adventures of the early colonists both at 
the North and the South, their intercourse and conflicts 
with the natives, tlieir peculiarities of character and 
manners, the gradual development of their institutions, 
sketches of their prominent men in hofli the Church and 
the State, incidents in the Revolution, with various other 
subjecta of interest of more recent date. It is intended to 
be adapted to the popular mind, and especially to the 
youth of our country, illustrated with numerous fine en- 
gravings. There will be twelve or more 18mo. volumes, 
consisting of about three hundred pages each ; each vol- 
ume to be complete in ilself ; and yet, when all are pub- 
lished, they will, together, form a regular Series op 

COKSECCTIVE AmERICAIS HlSTORT. 

1* 
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About July 22, in the year of our Lord 1^0, 
at Delph Haven, in Holland, might have been seen 
a company of devout Christian men and women 
on board of a frail vessel of peeulian structure. A 
casual observer might have perceived that something 
unusual was in progress. Little groups were stand- 
ing here and there in earnest conversation ; others, 
by themselves, were looking over the sides of the 
vessel, or gazing with deep interest upon objects with 
which the^ were familiaxi but which they never ex- 
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20 ROBINSONS PRAYER, 

pected ti behold at,am 'Some «pre liurrving to 
ind fro imking' rapid inquiries to asceitdin that 
nothing which the> meded on board was left beltmd 
Friends who sympathized with them hid cnmc Ironi 
a distance to give them the parting haj d and pro- 
nounce ipon them their farewell ble =»ng 'When 
tl e hour ot their departure arrived and they could 
tirrv no longer among those whom they loied so 
well their paster Rei John Eobmson fdlhng upon 
hia knees m the midst of the little company who 
also knelt iround him commended tl em m i most 
fervent prater to the kind protettion ot their heav 
enly Father After the religious sersices were over 
with mutual embraces they t ok thetr leave of 
those who were to remain behind 

Truly doleful was the si^bt ^1^ (roiernor 
Bndftrd of that \d and mouint I pirting tt 
see what sighs and sobs and pravcis did nound 
amongst them what tears did gu h irom every 
eye and pithy speecbo'i pierced each other s heart 
thit sundry ot the Dutch stranger that stood on 
the quay as spectators could not retrain from tears 
flmslow who was with thecom[an^ onboard saje 
that when thev sepirated "We gave them a volley 
ot small sh >t and three pieces nf ordi ance and so 
lifting up our hinds to each other and our hearts 
f r each other to the Lord our God we departed 
and found his presence with us They directed 
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THE DEPABTCBE. 21 

theiT course to Southampton, where they found a 
larger vessel, commanded by Captain Jones, waiting 
for them, as were also Mr. Cushman and the rest 
of the church, who were to accompany them across 
the pathless waters to a new world. 

Whilst they were tarrying there, they received a 
letter from their pastor, at Leyden, Rev. John Rob- 
inson, who, though he could not accompany them, 
cherished a deep interest in the success of their 
enterprise, and who availed himself of this early- 
opportunity to send them an epistle fiUed with 
judicious counsels and cautions. The company 
were soon called together, and hstened with great 
pleasure to the valuable advice of their religious 
guide. They were then divided into two parties 
for the two ships. In order that every thing might 
be properly conducted on board of their respective 
vessels, each party, with the permission of their 
captain, chose a governor and two or three assist- 
ants, who were to exercise over them a general 
supervision. 

On the 5th of August, the two vessels, the names 
of which were the Mayflower and the Speedwell, 
left Southampton on their perilous voyage. But 
they had not sailed lar, before the Speedwell, wliieh 
was the smaller vessel of the two, was found to be 
in a very leaky condition. It was deemed danger- 
ous to proceed. This was peculiarly unfortunate 
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22 THE RETURN. 

They both put baok to Dditmo«th where tlie ^esse 
was examined and ie]»airpd ''lie was found tn be 
in such Ijid cinditiiii mat it slie hid continued at 
sea but a few hours iongei she must have sunk 

About the 2Ut of Auffiist, tliej ventured to sea 
once more and aftei having advanced vbove •» 
Imudred leagues the same >e&f.el ho" found to leak 
again moie bndlv, it possible than beftre They 
returned now to Plvmouth Upon a second exam 
inatitn t- nt importQut le di. n as found the trouble 
was attributed to her general weiknea« on which 
account «he wis reluctantlj abandoned as an unsafe 
cratt in wluth to encounter the dineera of the At 
lantK. But it was ifterwards ascertained that the 
whole difficult* was (,iused b} the deceitfulneas of 
Ihe captiin and crew of the Speedwell They had 
engaged to remain m the new eountrj whither they 
were gomg a whole yeai , but they rtpcnted of 
their baigain Thev teared tiiat when the proviBions 
which they earned wi h tlieni were exhausted, tliey 
would be unible to obnin mort and conseiiuentli 
would perish horn famine The) therefore pre 
tended that then ve^-el v,a-, not sca-wonhy m 
order to hue an excuse tor roti eating fiom then 
tiiffagemcut, and tarrying beliind Some of them 
itierwards confe="ed then tmiitht*, and revoaled the 
stratagem After the abandonment of the Speed 
well, as it was found impossible to acuuumodate all 
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A sroiLM. 23 

of her passengers in the otber ship, some of them 
were compelled to relinquish the voyage. This gave 
occasion for another paiafiil separation. Among 
those who remained behind was Mr. Robert Cnsh- 
man, who had been deeply interested in tlie ar- 
rangements and objects of the emigration, and who 
ailerwards took a prominent part in the history of 
the colony. 

Captain Jones, of the Mayflower, received on 
board his vessel as many of the passengers of the 
Speedwell as, with their stores, it was safe for him 
to cany, and on the 6tli of September, started 
aJone. The Uttle vessel, freighted with the fiilure 
liberties and gloiy of a great nation, was soon over- 
taken by violent storms, which strained her, rendered 
her leaky, and cracked one of the " main beams 
of the mid-ships." Fears were entertained tliat she 
woidd never reach her destined shores. One of the 
passengers having brought " a great iron screw from 
Holland," it was employed in bringing the broken 
beam into its place again, where it was securely 
fastened by the carpenter. The storm continued to 
rage so furiously that not a single sail could be used, 
and they were tossed helplessly about for many 
days together, like a feather upon the boisterous 
waves. An additional ingi'edient in their cup of 
sorrow was the unwelcome visit of deatli. To one 
of their number the green bed of the ocean fiir- 
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24 BURIAL AT SEA. 

nished a grave. A burial at eea is always impres- 
sive. The solemnity of the ship's compaay ; the 
placing of the corpse on the narrow plank ; the 

brief prayer — perhaps the absence of prayer; the 
raising of the corpse to the side of the vessel hy 
those who had been the cheerful companions of the 
deceased thus far ; the last look ; the launch into the 
sea ; the sullen, gurgling plunge ; its disappearance 
without leaving a trace behind; and the sense of loss 
which the survivors feel; — all combined, serve to 
render such a catastrophe deeply affecting ; but, in 
the present instance, it was unusually so. This band 
of pUgruns were on their way to a country destitute 
of civiUzed inhabitants. They were about to form a 
settlement in an inhospitable clime, and among sav- 
age men, three thousand miles from tlieir own land. 
Their whole number would be sufficiently small to be 
placed in such perilous circumstances, so far from 
those who could aid them, in case help should he 
needed. To all appearance they could spare none. 
When, therefore, this death occurred on their 
voyage, it must have been a disheartening event. It 
must have served to deepen their sense of depend- 
ence upon that great and good Being, under whose 
auspices the enterprise was commenced, and without 
whose constant care it would inevitably fail. 

November 9, the cheering cry was heard, " Land, 
land ! " It proved to be Cape Cod. As it was 
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PURITAN PILGKDfS. 25 

tbfcu design to conimence their settlements in the 
vicinLtv ot Hudson's Riier, thej =teeied their cour^ 
sontherh to reavh the mouth of that noble ^tieam 
They sson fouud tLemselves amonff shoals and 
breakers At. the Mind subided tliej di"<,overed 
that they were in dinger and could not proceed 
The} retrii,eil then course and by tin nett day 
arrived at the Cape Haibor 

This bai.d ot tdventurers neic P( ritan Pil- 
grims, who, betau e thej could not cnp) libert) of 
conMMence in then own country, hid most unwill- 
inglj, and at great sacnface, left it, in order that they 
might find a phce where they could wor-lup God, 
and enjoy tlie ordinances ot religion according to 
their owaiien-i of dutj without tbc opposition of 
the civd power Anothei object nhich they had in 
\iew, and whieh they eyer kept const'intU before 
them, ■\vas the con\eisioii of the natives of the coun- 
try whither the) ireie going — the aasage and super- 
stitious Indianb, to Christiamt} 

As every thing connected with the landing and 
the first settlement of the-e Pilf^rims is both inter- 
esting and instructive, we shall enter somewhat into 
tlie details ot their earh adventures 

The Puritans vieie men ot prajer In all under- 
takings ot importanci, they were accustomed to 
sfck direction from their lieavenlj Fither, and 
implore his blc-sing \ceirdingh on '*ituidiy. 
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November 11, religious services were held on board 
of the Mayflower. They fell on their knees, 
rendered thanks to God for liia kind protection of 
them during their dangerous voyage across the 
ocean, and implored his favor to rest upon them 
amid the toils, trials, and temptations upon which 
they were now to enter. 

As some of the party were " not well aiFected to 
uruty and concord, but gave some appearance of 
fection," it was deemed advisable to enter into a 
mutual compact or agreement. Accordingly, a doc- 
ument was prepared, in whicli they ssud, " Having 
undertaken, for the glory of God and the advance- 
ment of the Christian faith and honor of our king 
and country, a voyage to plant the first colony in 
the northern parts of Virginia, we do, by these 
presents, solemnly and mutually, in the presence of 
God and one another, covenant and combine our- 
selves together into a cii^l body politic, for our 
better ordering, and preservation, and fiirtherance 
of the ends aforesaid ; and by virtue hereof to 
enact, constitute, and frame such just and equal 
laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices, 
from time to time, as shall be thought moat meet 
and convenient for the general good of the colony ; 
unto which we promise all due submission and 
obedience." 

This important document, which was " the birth 
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of popular constitutional liberty," was signed by all 
the men. It was the formation of a government of 
"equal laws" for "the general good." It was 
the germ of those free institutions which are now 
diffusing liberty, prosperity, and happiness through- 
out our highly-favored New England. Its influence 
upon the subsequent history of our country cannot 
be too highly yalued. 

Their next measure was the election of a gov- 
ernor for the year. Their choice fell upon John 
Carver, who is described as " a pious and well- 
approved gentleman." The high estimation in 
which he was held is evinced by the fact that he 
was chosen unanimously. Thus their government 
was formed and their governor chosen before they 
left the deck of the Mayflower ! 

The same day, a company of Meen or sixteen 
men, weU armed, so as to defend themselves 
against the Indians, went on shore to obtain wood, 
as their stock on boai'd was exhausted, and also to 
examine the land, and discover, if possible, inhab- 
itants. They found the country covered with trees 
of various kinds, among which were sassafras, juni- 
per, walnut, ash, birch, oaks, and pines. These 
were free from under-bush, so that they might have 
rode among them without inconvenience. No in- 
habitants were seen. They loaded their boat with 
juniper, to which they were partial tor fuel, as, in 
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burning, it eshaled a pleasant fragrance. They re- 
turned the same night. The cold season was rap- 
idly advancing. Some of the companj' had been 
cooped up in the narrow limits of the Mayflower 
over a hundred days. A place for their disembark- 
ation and settienient was yet to be selected. They 
naturally felt solicitous to get their shallop out, and 
mate explorations along the shore in search of good 
winter quarters. As they had been obliged to cut it 
down in order to stow it between decks, and as the 
people had used it for a sleeping berth on the 
voyage, it was found to be in great need of repairs. 
Sixteen or seventeen tedious daj's was the carpenter 
employed in making it sea-worthy. As no Indiana 
were at hand to molest them, the men went on 
shore for amusement, and the women to wash. 
Some of the men desired to malte excursions into 
the country, for purposes of discovery. Others 
thought that it would be a dangerous experiment. 
However, a paity of sixteen meji was placed under 
the command of Captain Miles Staudish, with whom 
were appointed, as counsellors and advisers, "Wil- 
Uam Bradford, Stephen Hopkins, and Edward Til- 
ley. After receiving many cautions and directions 
how to proceed in case of peculiar emergencies, 
they departed. The adventures with which they 
met will be narrated in the next chapter. 
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InEilberhaDd.— JoHi. Da.!!. 

jiiplormg rally. — See some Indians. — Their Parsuit and Be- 
havior. — Niglii. — Pursuit renewed.— Great Thirsi. — The fifsl 
Drink of Hew England Water. — Deer. — Indian Graves.- 
Corn found buried. — Large Keltie. — A Fort. — River discov- 
eted. — Encampment in a slonny Nighl. — The Parly lost.- A 
Trap found In the Woods. — Reasons for minute Dcscriplion. — 
Strength of Principle. — Water Excursion.- A Parly land.- 
Mummies discovered. — Wigwame and Conlenla. — First Birth. 
— Third Excursion. — Midnight Alarm. — Skirmish with Ihe In- 
diana. — Thanks for Violory.- Storm and Danger. — Clark's 
Island. — Sabbath observed.- Landmg of the Pilgrims.— Di- 
vision of the Land.— Commence building. — Fire. — Two Men 
Lost. — Their Adventnres. — The first Sabbath on Ihe main 
Land. — The iirsl Winier. — The Number of Immisiani-'! — 
Suffering. — Deaths. — Place ca^ed PI j-meulh. — Return of the 
Mayflower. 

The party of sixteen, after tliey had received 
their instruclions, went on shore. They arranged 
themselves in single file, and after marching in this 
manner about a mile, they saw five or six individuals 
advancing towards them, accompanied hy a dog. 
They were Indians, the first they had seen since 
their arrival. When the savages discovered the 
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party, they immediately fled. The men followed 
them by their trail for ten miles. Night coming on, 
their pursuit was stopped. They gathered wood, 
kindled a fire, set three for sentinels, and eacamped 
till morning. As soon as it was sufficiently hght for 
them to discover the tracks of the Indians, they 
renewed their pursuit. Their course was greatly 
impeded by the woods and bushes through which 
they passed, and which tore their " very armor in 
pieces." They were unsuceessfol in overtaking 
them ; neither did they discover any villages or 
single tents. As they took with them no water, and 
had discovered none which they could drink since 
they left the ship, they suffered much from thirst. 
They had with them a " httle bottle of aqaavilie," 
but that was far from affording them the needed 
rehef. However, they persevered in their journey, 
and about the middle of the forenoon they entered 
a deep valley, in which were many httie patlis run- 
mug in different directions. To their great jcy, 
tliey here found several springs of freeh water, from 
which they obtained an abundant supply. "We 
were heartily glad," say they in their journal, " and 
sat us down and drunk our first New England water 
with as much delight as ever we drunk drink in all 
our lives." They here discovered some deer. The 
narrow tracks which they saw were probably made 
by deer and other animals when going to the springs 
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to drink. Leaving this refreshing valley, tliey di- 
rected their course to the south. "When they reached 
the shore, they kindled a fire to indicate their posi- 
tion to those on board the ship. Passing on farther, 
they came to several smaU sand-hills covered witli 
mats, with a wooden object shaped something like a 
inortar on the top, with an earthem pot placed in a 
small hole at the end. They dug into them, and 
found a bow and some decayed arrows. Supposing 
them to be Indian sepulchres, they replaced these 
objects, and restored the hills to their original 
nppearancc. Tliey were unwilling to irritate the 
natives by plundering the graves of their friends. 
They passed by some pieces of land where stubble 
was stsmding, from which the corn had been recently 
gathered, and where a house had formerly stood. 
They found a large kettle wliich had probably be- 
longed to some ship, and also a great quantity of 
corn, red, yellow, and blue, some shelled and some 
in the ear. A part of the corn was contained in a 
round basket, narrow at the top, and a part was 
huried in the ground. They filled the kettle with 
corn for two men to carry between them. They 
also stowed as much in their pockets as they con- 
veniently could. The remainder they buried again. 
Their intention was, if they could obtain an inter- 
view with any of the natives, to pay them for the 
ctnvi ^wd return them the kettle if they wanted it. 
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W«t hi from this place they came to a rude fort. 
They next discovered a river, in which tliey saw two 
canoes. They were now obliged to return, as they 
had orders to be absent only two days. They re- 
traced their steps to tlie spring of fresh wafer. 
Here they erected a rough barricade to keep of the 
wind, built a fire, appointed their sentinels, and 
passed tlie night as comfortably as they could in a 
heavy storm of rain. In the morning they sunk the 
kettle in a pond, " trimmed " (heir muskets anew, 
as they could not be fired in consequence of the 
wet, and pressed towards the ship. On their return, 
they lost tlieir way, and were at their " wits' end " 
to know what course to pursue. Whilst they were 
wandering about, they came to a trap made by 
bending down the small branch of a trcii, with a 
rope-noosc attached. It had probably been set by 
the Indians to take deer. As they were examining 
it, it suddenly sprang, and caught one of the party by 
the leg. It exhibited considerable ingenuity. They 
also saw great numbers of wild geese and ducks, a 
few partridges, and three bucks. At last they came 
in sight of the ship. They fired off their guns as 
a signal, when those on board immediately sent the 
long-boat, and gave them a hearty welcome home. 
With what interest did their friends gather around 
them to hear the story of their adventures ! How 
many questions they asked respecting those Indians, 
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the springG, the graves, the kettle, the canoes, the 
trap ! With what joy did they examine the com of 
divers colors ! They must have regarded it some- 
what as the Jews did the grapes of Eschol, which 
were brought back by the spies who were sent to 
examine the land. It was tlie first fruits of the 
land of promise. Soon, snow began to fall. 

We bare been thus particular in giving these de- 
tails, because this was the first excursion of the Puri- 
tan Pilgrims in New England, where they had come 
to seek a home for themselves, their wives, and their 
children. What strength of religious principle, 
what moral and physical courage, what self-denial, 
and what strong confidence in God must have been 
requisite to induce them to disembark and com- 
mence the settlement of this comparatively barren 
country, with nothing over them but the heavens 
enshrouded with clouds, and the earth around them 
covered with snow, as if Nature were enrobed in 
the winding-sheet of death. Tlie incidents of their 
early history should never be forgotten. 

Their next excursion was on the wafer, in their 
frail shallop. The number of this party was thirty- 
four, ten of whom were sailors who belonged to the 
ship. They had a severe time, very different from 
the pleasure excursions which are now made in the 
same waters every year. The wind blew strong, the 
waves ran high, the snow fell, and the spray, as it 
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dashed upon them, was converted to ice. Some of 
them became so chilled, and took such severe colds 
as afterwards resulted in death, A portion of them 
landed, but soon became " tired with marching up 
and down the steep hills and deep valleys which lay 
half a foot thick with snow." They encamped for 
the night under a few pine-trees. As they had 
eaten nothing since the morning, three fat geese and 
six ducks which they obtained furnished them with 
a very acceptable supper. 

When they arrived at Partiet River where the pre- 
vious party had seen the two canoes, they ferried 



They next visited the place where the com and ket- 
tle were obtained. They found a bottle of oil, a bag 
of beans, some wheat ears, and seven or eight bush- 
els more of corn. They came upon a grave much 
larger than any they had seen before. It was cov- 
ered with boards. Aiier some hesitation they opened 
it, not knowing, from its external appearance, what 
it was. It contained mats, broaches, bowls, diahes, 
trinkets, and two large bundles. These bundles 
were very pecuhar. The larger one conttuned 
the bones and skull of a human being, enveloped in 
a great quantity of fine red powder, with a knife, 
a large needle, and several implements of iron, 
whose use they could not determine. In the smaller 
one was the skeleton of a child. It waa accom- 
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pajiied with strings, bracelets of fine white heads, a 
small bow, aod " some other odd knackes." ITie 
red powder yielded a strong, though not unpleasant 
odor, and seemed to have been used for the purpose 
of embalming. They selected some of the most 
interesting articles to take away with them, and, 
covering up the rest, they left the grave, in appear- 
ance, as they found it. 

They came across a couple of Indian tents, desti- 
tute of inhabitants, but containing a variety of bas- 
kets, bowls, pots, trays, dishes, with eagles' claws, 
deer's heads and hoofs, harts' homa, and other 
articles in use among the Indians. After ranibhng 
about in various directions, without any important 
results, they returned to the vessel. 

"Whilst this party were absent on their explora- 
tions, a child was born on board of the Mayflower, 
who was named Peregrine White, This was the 
first English child born in New England. There 
are people now hving, who, in their early years, 
were acquainted with persons who had seen and 
conversed with Peregrine. He was then removed 
from such survivors by only one generation. This 
fact makes his history seem quite recent. He died 
ill Marshfield, at the age of eighty-three years and 
eight months. 

To return to the immigrants. As no place had as 
yet been discovered where they were willing to 
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commence their settlement, on the miWIi of Decem- 
ber a third party went forth to make fiirther discov- 
eries. As they were sailing along the sliore in the 
shallop, they saw on land about a dozen Indiana, 
very busy in carrying something away. They after- 
ivards discovered tliat it was a dead grampus, from 
whicli fact they named tlie place Grampus Bay, 
now known as Eastham. The party landed and 
went in pursuit of the Indians. They passed by 
some abandoned tents or huts, a large burying 
ground, and some com-fieids. Being unsuccessliil 
in overtaking the natives, they returned to the shore 
and encamped. About midnight, they were dis- 
turbed by a " great and hideous cry." " Arm ! 
arm ! " shouted the sentinel. The men sprang to 
their feet, seized their_guns, and two of them fired ; 
but as nothing more was heard, they concluded that 
it must have been wolves or foses. The nest morn- 
ing, after prayers were over, whilst they were pre- 
pai-iug for another journey, they were suddenly 
attacked by a party of Indians, who came upon 
them with a great noise. A combat ensued. Un- 
fortunately, the men were divided. Some were on 
the shore, and some on board the shallop. How- 
ever, the guns of tlie Puritans were more than a 
match for the arrows of the Indians. The savages 
fled, and were followed a considerable distance. 
The men paused, shouted after them twice, and 
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fired off a couple of guns to indicate to the enemy 
thai they were not alwmed. It was supposed tiiat 
they numbered thirty or forty. Their arrows, headed 
with eagles' claws, horn, and pieces of brass, were 
picked up, and afterwards sent to England. The 
place where this conflict occurred, they named 
" The First Encounter." After offering thanks to 
their heavenly Father for their victory, they returned 
to their shallop, and continued their excursion. A 
heavy storm of wind, rain, and snow beat upon 
them. Their rudder broke and became unman 
ageable. Presently their mast was split into 
three pieces. In this condition, they came very 
near being totally wrecked. Finally, after great 
anxiety and toil, they reached an island near the 
entrance of Plymouth harbor, where they spent the 
night in safety, though very uncomfortably, under 
the peltings of a pitiless winter storm. This wa9 
subsequently called Clark's Island, in honor of the 
mate of the Mayflower, who is said to have been 
the first who stepped upon it. 

The next day being the Sabbath, they rested. 
We should suppose tliat if there is any virtue in the 
plea of " necessity and mercy " for attending to 
secular affairs on the Sabbath, it ought to have 
availed with them. They were houseless, friend- 
less, and on an unknown shore, in the depth of 
winter, with its severities daily increasing upon them. 
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Their provisions were diminishiDg, some of their 
number were sick, and every hour increased the 
importance of their coming to a decision where to 
land. Vet with tliis combination of pressing emer- 
gencies, they refused to spend the Sabbath in seek- 
ing a harbor. Their trust was in God. They felt 
secure of his protection so long as they were faithful 
to his commandments. 

The nest day being Monday, December 11, old 
style, but the 22d, new style, they examined the 
harbor, and found it convenient for shipping. They 
then went on the main land, where Plymouth now 
stands, and, finding some of it cleared and some of 
it wooded, with plenty of springs and running 
brooks, they deemed it a suitable place to com- 
mence their settlement, and this was " The Landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers," an event which is now 
annually commemorated by the descendants of the 
Puritans in various parts of our land, and which, in 
its mfluence upon posterity, has been followed by 
the most glorious results ever achieved by man- 
In making arrangements for the division of the 
land, the whole company were divided into famiUes, 
each single man joining some family. This ren- 
dered a smaller number of houses necessary. To 
each person tliey assigned a lot, half a pole in 
length and three in breadth, or 8^ feet by 49f In 
the erection of their houses, they incurred many 
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difficulties. Trees had to be felled, timber hevm, 
holes dug in the frozen soli, and much of this they 
were obhged to do in the mjdat of very w^, cold, 
and stormy weather. To increase their difficulties, 
the Mayflower was anchored a mile and a htdf from 
the shore. As there was frequent occasion for pass- 
ing to and fro, this distance subjected them to great 
inconvenience. Be^des, as every man. tvas intent 
upon finishing his own house, they could render but 
little assistance to each other. One building, twenty 
feet square, was erected as a place of common ren- 
dezvous ; but this was soon accidentally burnt down, 
and though the house contained powder and loaded 
guns, and Governor Carver and "William Bradford 
were there confined to their bed, yet no person was 
injured. 

Two of their number being sent out to cut 
thatch one morning, got lost. Not returning, sev- 
eral others went in search of them, but without 
success. Sorrow filled tlie hearts of the company. 
They feared that their friends had been cap- 
tured by the Indians : but the next day they 
returned, to the great joy of all. They lost 
themselves by chasing a deer. The night was wet 
and stormy, yet they had to spend it ia the open 
air with wild beasts, which they supposed were 
lions, roaring aiound them. One of them, John 
Goodman, was frost-bitten so badly that his shoes 
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had to be cut from hie feet, and for a long time he 
was unable to walk. The 21st of January was the 
Sabbath. As the largest portion of the people were 
on land, they kept the Sabbath there. This ap- 
pears to have been the first Lord's day which was 
observed upon the shore. 

Indians were seen upon the water, but could not 
be spoken witli. A liouse which had been built for 
the sick took fire from a spark, but was not much 
injured. Indians skulked around them, and stole 
the tools which the men left in the woods. All 
attempts to have an interview with them proved 
unavaihng. Occa^onally a few wild fowl were shot, 
which furnished them with a dainty repast. As a 
protection against the natives, who, judging from 
their conduct, were viciously inchned, they planted 
two cannon upon a hill which was^near. Thus 
they wore away their first dreary winter upon the 
wild and bleak coast of New England, without any 
incident transpiring of special importance. 

It is evident from the journals of that season that 
the winter was unusually mild If it had been as 
severe as many which have siiice been experienced, 
we see not bow they could have survived till spring. 

The number who left Plymouth in the May- 
flower was just one hundred. One died on the 
passage, and one was born ; so that the number 
who landed was one hundred. Scarcity of food, 
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with exposure to cold' and wet, introduced disease, 
and, by the opening of spring, one half their 
numher were swept away by death ! To increase 
their affUction, among the deceased was John Car- 
\er, their governor. Some of the time two and 
Uirce would die in a day. The well were not 
sufficient to provide for the sick, and the living 
liardly able to bury the dead. 

The name of Plymouth was given to the new 
colony, as a token of respect to the inhabitants of 
Plymouth, in England, where the Puritans were 
treated with kindness when they put back in dis- 
tress. After the death of Carver, William Bradford 
was chosen governor. The same day that Carver 
died, which was the 5th of April, 1621, the May- 
flower sailed for England. She came to anchor in 
Cape Cod Hgrbor, November 10. She had re- 
mained, therefore, vrith the Pilgrims nearly five 
months, fiirnishing them with a shelter until tliey 
could get their own rough huts erected. This was 
a great convenience, especially to the females, the 
children, and the sick. 
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" Out taihen' God : thy gwn decree 
Ordained the FilgrLniB Iq be free ; 
In fuieign lands ihej owned thy care, 
And found a safe asylum Ihere." — Re'. Dh. Holuei. 

A 3tran"e Viailor. — Uneipccled SaluLalion. — Inform alien given. 
— A Difficulty. — A Kidnapper. — IndLsjiS enslaved. — More 
Viators.— Squanto's Advenlurea. — Indian Chiefs. — Visit of 
Ceremony. — First Traatj. — The Visit relumed. — Massaaoit'a 
Poverty. - Novel Mode of Eeling. - First Offence. - The Pen- 
ally. — Billinfton'a Cbaraclet. -First Duel. — Peculiar Pim- 
ishmenl. — Praying for Mercy. — Charaeler of the Govemmenl. 

On the morning of Friday, the 16th of March, 
the immigrants were alarmed by seeing an Indian 
enter tlieir little village, ajid, with great boldness, 
march directly towards their place of rcndezTous. 
Here they intercepted him, as otherwise he would 
have entered ; when, to their surprise and joy, he 
accosted them in broken EngUsh, and bade them 
" Welcome." He was entirely naked, with the ex- 
ception of a strip of leather around his waist having 
a fringe three or four inches long. He was taU and 
straight, and had long straight black hair, but no 
beard. His weapons were a bow and two arrows, 
only one of which was headed. The Pilgrims treated 
him with great hospitality. This was demanded both 
by duty and sound policy. From conversation with 
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him, they ascertained that he was a chief of a tribe 
of Indians whose land was distant five days' jour- 
ney. He had learned a little English from the 
fishermen who frequented the coast of Mdne. He 
asked them for beer, but they gave him "strong 
water," biscuit, butter, cheeae, pudding, and a piece 
of mallard. These he relished. He had acquired a 
taste for them by his previous intercourse with the 
English. He informed them that the place where 
they were was called Patuset, and that about four 
years previously, by some dreadful pestilence, all 
the Indians who resided there were swept away. 
None now remained to claim the soil. They also 
obtmned information from him respecting different 
parts of the country, what trihea inhabited them, 
their numbers, and the chiefs or sagamores who 
ruled them. Notwithstanding he was so communi- 
cative, when night came they were desirous that he 
should leave. This he was unwilling to do. It 
became then a grave question how they should 
dispose of him until morning. Although they were 
witling to listen to his conversation whilst they were 
awake, and had their weapons at hand, they had no 
inclination to sleep in his company. It was pro- 
posed tl\at he should lodge on board the Mayflower. 
To this he assented ; but when they attempted to 
go to her in the shallop, the wind was so powerful, 
and the water so low, that they found it unpossible 
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to succeed They were obliged, thercfoie, to lodge 
him in one of their houses , but as a precautionary 
arrajigemmt, they kept oiei iiim a strict watch 
The next day he returned to MasRafcoit, the chief of 
1 tribe of Indiana whom he represented as bemg 
the neaiest ol any to the Phmouth ^ettlement 
Another tribe, called the Nausets, were, aicoiding 
to his account, greatly iiicen-ed agjinst the English 
They had sufficient '■auae home years before their 
irrival, a shipmaster by the name ol Hunt, whose 
name is held in inented disgiacc, invited some ot 
them on board his lessel profe&eedl* ior purpo-es 
of traffic After srme twentj or thirty had ac- 
i epted his invitation, he hoisted sail and bore away 
to the coasts of Spiin, where he sold these free sons 
of the forest mto humiliating, disgraceful, and paiii- 
tttl slavery «uch an atrocious crime as thi- they 
could neither forget nor forgive Thev burned for 
revenge It was this tribe who attacked the ex- 
plonng party and were defeated, the account ot 
which we have abeady given 

The savas:e whose unexpcttHd visit to the Pd 
grinis wo haie now ntrrited, wa- named &amosct 
When he left Plymouth, he cained with him pre&- 
fnts of a knife, bracelet, and a ring, which were 
^fiven him by the Engh-h He promised to return 
mtlun a day or two, and bung with lum some of 
Massasoit's Indians, to open a trade in furs with the 
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colony. He fiilfilled his promise the next day. 
Five others came with him, dressed in their peculiar 
costume of deer skins, leathern leggins, and tawdry 
ornaments. They were hospitably received by the 
colonists ; but as it was the Sabhath, no business 
was transacted with them. They were dismissed as 
early as possible. Samoaet, who probably fared 
better among the English than when with the In- 
dians, was aick, or pretended to be, and would not 
return with the others. He remained till the next 
As the others did not repeat their 
, according to promise, Samoset was . sent to 
eason. When he left, the people 
gave him a hat, stockings, shoes, shirt, and a piece 
of cloth to wear round his body. The same day, 
three Indians were discovered upon a hill near by, 
who appeared to threaten or bid defiance to. the 
English. Immediately, Captain Standish and three 
others went towards them. After making a few 
menacing gestures, the savages fled. Tlie next day, 
Samoset returned, bringing with him four others, 
who had a few skins and dried herrings, which they 
wished to exchange for other articles. It is some- 
what remarkable that one of these Indians belonged 
to the company whom Hunt kidnapped and carried 
to Spain. There, with the others, being liberated 
from servitude through the agency of the monks of 
Malaga, he made his way to England, and finally 
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got back to his own eouiitiy ! His name was 
Squanto. He was the only native left of those who 
had formerly occupied Patuxet, the place where the 
Pilgrims had fixed their settlement. Haying been 
in England, he had obtained a smattering of the 
language, and could converse, though with difficulty, 
with the colonists. This party of four seem to 
have been a kind of advajiced guard ; for in the 
corn-so of an hour, their great chief, Massasoif, 
made his appearance upon the top of a liiO, Eiccom- 
panied by his brother Quadequina, and all their 
warriors. They came to visit the English. The 
two parties were at first somewliat shy of each 
other. But ailer sending messages to and fro by 
the interpreters, they cautiously came to a parley. 
Each party kept one or more of the others as host- 
ages. After mutual salutations between Massasoit 
and Captain Standish, the chief was conducted to 
an unfinislied house, where were placed for him a 
green rug and three or four cushions. Presently 
the Puritan governor advanced, in as great state as 
he could command, with a drum and ti'umpet sound- 
ing after him, and a few men with muskets, as a 
kind of body-guard. Salutations being over, wliich 
consisted of mutual kisses, they both took seats. 
" The governor called for some strong water, and 
drunk to him : and he drunk a great draught, that 
made him sweat all the while after." Meat was also 
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offered to the chief and to his men, wliieh was 
cheerfully receiTed. 

They then came to buginess^ A treaty of friend- 
ship was entered into, in which they agreed to 
avoid mutual injuries, to deliver up articles belong- 
ing to their owners which might be carried off by 
the men of either party, and to leave behind them 
all weapons when they visited each other. It was 
further agreed, that if any nation made war upon 
the colonists, Massasoit should assist the English, 
and if any attacked Massasoit unjust!^, the English 
would aid him ; that if any of Iiis people should 
hurt one of the colonists, he should send him to the 
colony for punishment, and that he should send to 
those tribes with whom he was in alliance informa- 
tion of this treaty, that they might he embraced in 

This was the first act of diplomacy executed in 
New England. Its negotiation occupied lees than a 
day, and being of mutual benefit to both parties, it 
was strictly observed for more than fifty years. It 
was of importance to Massasoit to secure an alliance 
with the English, so as to have assistance in case he 
should be attacked by the powerful tribe of Narra- 
gansetts, who were his enemies. It was also of 
great moment to the English to be on friendly terms 
with neighboring Indians, who had it in their power 
to annoy them in various ways. 
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AAer Massasoit had le.ft, his brother Quadequina 
came to the colonists, and was likewise receired 
with marked distinction. He was afraid of the 
English guns, and at his desire they were carried 
away. He wondered greatly at the trumpet, and 
some of his men tried their skill at sounding it. 

At the invitation of Mossasoit, Captain Standisli 
and Isaac Alderton visited him at his encampment. 
They were received with no sumptuous entertain- 
ment. All that he gave them were three or four 
ground nuts, and a little tobacco. By the request 
of the governor, he sent to the colonists his kettle, 
which they filled with peas, and gave him. 

One fair day, Squanto went a fishing without 
pole, line, or hook. In the evening he returned 
with as many large, fat, " sweet " eels as he could 
lift with one hand. His method of catching them 
was to wade in the water, ascertain their beds with 
his feet, and, as they were in a torpid state in con- 
sequence of the cold, pick them up with his hand. 
He is supposed to have gone to a place which is 
now called Eel River, where large numbers are still 
caught every winter. 

Such was the integrity of the Puritans, and their 
uniform obedience to the few laws which they had 
estabUshed, that no offence was committed among 
them tdl the latter part of March, when one John 
llillington was convicted of " contempt of the c^»- 
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tain's lawful command and opprobrious speeches," 
The sentence which he received was peculiar. It 
was, that " he have his neck and heels tied together." 
The sentence, however, was not carried into execu- 
tion. He humbled himself before the people, and 
asked for pardon. As this wae his ^st oifence, he 
was forgiven. Mercy, however, did not reform 
him. He continued to be a bad fellow. He was a 
profane, ungovernable, vicious knave, and finally 
came to a bad end. His eldest son, John, was of the 
same spirit with the father, and gave the colonists 
much trouble. On one occasion, he came near 
blowing up the Mayflower, by exploding squibs, and 
firing off a fowling-piece, when powder was strewed 
upon the floor, and a small cask of it was only, 
about a yard from' him. At another time, he WEtn- 
dered away from the colony, creating great anxiety, 
fuid subjecting them to the trouble of sending an 
expedition to find him^. Billington senior was not a 
member of the chm'ch at Leyden. He came from 
London, and was in some way smuggled on board 
the Mayflower, without having any sympathy with 
the religious feeling of the Puritans. 

The second offence committed was a duel be- ■ 
tween two servants of Mr. Hopkins. It was fought 
with sword and dagger. Both combatants were 
wounded. They were convicted, and sentenced "to 
hare their head and feet tied together, and so to lie 
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for twenty-four hours without meat or drink." The 

corda were brought, their head and feet were 
tied according to sentence ; but after lying about an. 
hour, their sufferings were eo severe tliat tliey began 
to beg for mercy. Their entreaties being seconded 
by their master, tlie governor, upon the promise of 
good conduct in future, released them. The prompt- 
ness with which these three criminals were tried, 
convicted, and sentenced, and the for^veness which 
they received, evinced the decision and the kind- 
ness of this early colonial government. 
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Conslsla not in llie multilude of friends, 

Bui in Ihe worth and rbDice : nor would I biTe 

Let[liembegoodlbBl!ioveme,<hciUEhliul&w," — Jonan. 

Pijmoulh in Sumnier, — Annoyance of Indian Loungers. — VisU 
to Massasoil. — Delivery of Prasents. — The Message, — The 
Copper Chain. — Hard Lodging-. — Subordinate Sachema. — 
Sporta. — Shooting FJEh. — Relum of the Messengers. — Sloim 
at Night. — Effect of the Visit. — Boy missing. — A Paily sent 
after liim. — Their Adventnrea. — Get News of die Boy. — ly- 

it. — How she is paciBed.— Indian Officiousness. — The Owner 
of the burled Com found. ~ The lost Boy restored. — Natives 
rewarded. — Rumors of War. — Danger of the Colony. — Par- 
ty suffer for Water. — Dance of Uie Squawa. — The Return. 

When the winter had passed away, and Nature 
had arrayed heraelf in her summer drapery, the «x»l- 
onists found that they had selected a pleasant spot 
for their settlement. The disappearance of ice and 
snow, tbe rich green of the hills and fields, varie- 
gated with numerous flowers, the forests coTcred 
with dense foliage, and the melody of birds in the 
^oves, made Plymouth appear like a different 
country from that which they saw upon their first 
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arrirel. As the warm weather brought the Indiaos 
to the sea-shore for lobsters and fish, they were a 
great annoyance to the colony. The Pilgrims uni- 
formly treated them with hospitaUty. This kind- 
ness furnished a motive for frequent visits, as tlie 
Indiana would always go where they could get 
something to eat. The consequence was, that 
sometimes men, women, and children, in consid- 
erable numbers, were hanging around the village. 
Instead of turning them away, it was deemed best 
to send messengers to their great sagamore, Mas- 
sasoit, state to him the grievance, and request liim 
to issue orders prohibiting tlie annoyance. Another 
object which the colonists had in view in this em- 
bassage was, to compensate the Indians for the corn 
which they found upon Cape Cod on their first 
arrival. Stephen Hopkins and Edward Winslow 
received the appointment of antbassadors. Squanto, 
the Indian who had been kidnapped by Hunt, was 
to accompany them as interpreter. To secure a 
favoi-able reception for themselves and their mes- 
sage, they carried, as a present to the sagamore, a 
horseman's coat of red cotton, ornamented with 
lace, and a copper chain. WIten they arrived at 
Pokanoket, the readence of Massasoit, the saga- 
more was not at home. He was sent for, and soon 
made his appearance. The ambassadors saluted 
him by a discharge of their jMeces, and were then 
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welcomed in true Indian style by the chief. The 
first thing done after they liad taken their seats was 
the delivery of the presents. When the chief was 
arrayed in the red coat, with the copper chain 
dangling from his neck, he and his men were highly 
gratified with liis grand appearance. In the mes- 
sage which the ambassadors delivered, they informed 
the cliief that his people had always been kindly 
received by the colonbts, though they came very 
often and very many at a time ; but as it was 
uncertain whether the corn which the English had 
planted would he productive, and as they had not 
much other food, they would be unable to extend to 
them the same hospitality in fiiture wliich they had 
done, and wliich they would stilj be glad to do if it 
ivcre in their power. They requested the chief, 
therefore, to interfere, and suffer none of his people 
to visit the colonists except those who had skins to 
trade. If, however, he desired to come himself, or 
had some particular friend who wished to see them, 
they would he pleased to receive him in the same 
manner as heretofore. That they might not be 
imposed by deceivers, the ambassadors requested the 
sagamore, -whenever he should send any messenger 
to the colony, to give him the copper chmn which 
had just been presented to him, and they would 
regard that as the credentials of his appointment, 
and would ^ve credit to his message. They also 
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related to Massasoit their discovery of the corn on 
the cape, and that they carried it away for their 
own use, with the intention, if the owners were ever 
found, of giving them ample compensation. They 
requested of him some seed corn to plant, so as to 
see which was best adapted to the soil of Plymouth. 
After the message was delivered through lhe_ 
interpreter, Squanto, Massasoit replied, and con- 
sented to comply with their several requests. Busi- 
ness being over, the Indians lighted tobacco, gave it 
to the ambassadors to smoke, and entered into con- 
versation respecting England and the king. So 
poor was the brave sagamore, that when the even- 
ing arrived, he had nothing to offer his distin- 
guished guests for supper. In one part of the 
wigwam was a hard and rude looking bed made of 
plank, raised a few inches from tlie ground, and 
covered witli a coarse, tliin mat. When the visitors 
expressed a wish to sleep, one end of this plank 
platform was assigned them as their bed, whilst the 
chief, with his wife, slept at the other end. In 
addition to these four, two other Indians had to be 
accommodated, who, during the night, pressed so 
heavily upon the Englishmen, that their night's 
lodging was more wearisome than their days' jour- 
ney. The visit of these strangers soon being ru- 
mored abroad, there came the next day many 
sachems, or subordinate chiefs, to see them. For 
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their entertainment, the savages performed a num- 
ber of their games, but were unwilling to shoot at 
a mark with the strangers for skins. About one 
o'clock, Massaaoit, who had been fishing, returned, 
bringing with him two large fish, which he had shot. 
These were boiled, and portions of them were 
offered to the meseengers. This was the first meal 
they had had for a day and two nights. The next 
day, very early in the morning, they left their poor, 
but friendly neighbors for home. They were heart- 
ily sick of Indian entertainment. The chief was 
sorry and ashamed that he could receive tbem in no 
better style. Friendship was in liis heart, but 
abundance was not in his cabin. He did the best 
he could. On their return, the ambassadors were 
not only faint and hungry, but, to add to their trials, 
they were overtaken at night by a severe storm, 
accompanied with thunder and lightning. So vio- 
lent were the wind and rain, that they found it 
impossible to keep their fire burning. The storm 
continued through the whole day ; hut they waded 
on with what little strength was left, until, after an 
absence of five days, they again reached Plymouth. 
The tendency of this visit was to strengthen the 
bonds of friendship existing between the Indians 
and the colonists. 

It was probably a few days after this, that one 
of the boys belonging to the colony was missing. 
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Where he had gone, no one knew. His absence 
created great anxiety in the httle community. Was 
he drowned t Had he been kidnapped by the 
Indians and carried into captivity 1 or liad he wan- 
dered away and got lost 1 Various conjectures 
were indulged. A party of ten men were raised to 
go in search of liim. They went in the shallop. 
They had not sailed far, before a heavy squall of 
wind, with lightning and rain, came down upon them 
with great force. A water spout was formed a 
short distance from them. They were in danger. 
Fortunately, it was of short duration. They passed 
the night in Cumniaquid, now known as Barnstable 
Harhor. In the morning, seeing a couple of sav- 
ages, they hailed them, and through their two 
interpreters, Squanto and another named Tokama- 
hamon, made known who they were, and whom 
they were after. Very providentially, these Indians 
afforded great relief to the party, by the information 
that the lost boy wais well, and might be found at 
Nhuset, now called Eastham. At the invitation of 
the natives, six of the party went ashore, leaving, 
as hostages for their good treatment, four Indians in 
the shallop. They were introduced to their chief, 
lyanough, a young man, not thirty years of age, of 
good personal appearance, courteous in his manners, 
and unlike an Indian, except in liis costiune. His 
entertainment was in harmony with his good ap- 
pearance, being abundant and various. 
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At this place wag a squaw, whom the colonists 
judged to be at Jeast a hundred years old. As she 
had never seen an Englishman, she visited the party 
as a matter of curiosity ; but when slie saw them, 
she became greatly excited, giving indulgence to 
violent passion, and weeping excessively. The men 
were astonished. They knew not what it meant. 
They knew that they had done nothing to furnish 
occaa.on for such a development of strong feeling, 
and were at a loss to account for it. They 
asked the woman why she cried. She answered, 
that when Captain Hunt was here, she had three 
sons, who went on board of his vessel to trade, and 
that he carried them away captives to Spain, so that 
now she was cruelly deprived of their assistance 
and support in her old age. The Klgrims sympa- 
thized with her in her distress, expressed great 
abhorrence of the conduct of Hunt, and told her 
tiiat he was a bad man, and that all the English 
who had heard of his conduct in that affair strongly 
condemned it. As for themselves, they would not 
be guilty of similar conduct for all the skins in the 
land. To convince her of their sincerity, they gave 
her some presents, which served to allay her excited 
feehngs. It will be remembered, that Squanto, one 
of the interpreters on this occasion, was also one of 
the number whom Hunt so nefariously kidnapped. 

JIaving obtained track of the lost boy, they 
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htkstened towards Eastham. Squanto was sent in 
advance to inform the chief of their approach and 
their errand. When they arrived at Eastham, they 
were greatly annoyed by the officiousness of the 
Indians, who surrounded the boat in great numbers, 
oiTering their help to gel it in, as the water was low. 
The parly were doubtful of their good intentions, as 
this was tlie place, and these the men, who made an 
attack upon them when they were examining the 
coast to find a desirable place for settlement. The 
boat soon got aground, and then the savages sur- 
rounded it in greater numbers than before. Among 
the Indians who were present on this occasion, was 
one to whom some of the corn belonged which the 
Pilgrims had found and carried away. They in- 
formed him that it liad always been their intention 
to make restitution for it so soon as they found the 
owner, and that if he would visit the settlement at 
Plymouth, they would pay him for all they had 
taken. 

Towards evening, their chief, Aspinet, came, 
accompanied by a large number of Indians, and 
what was more pleasing to the English, he brought 
with him the lost boy. Half of the Indians came 
up to the boat unarmed ; the other half kept at a 
distance, with their bows and arrows ready, in case 
any occasion should occur for their use. One of 
the savages brought tlie boy through the water to 
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the boat, and there he was delivered by the chief 
into the hands of the Puritans, It seems that for 
five days the boy had wandered over the hills and 
through the woods, living upon what few berries 
and fruits he could find. By that time, he reached 
an Indian settlement at Manomet, the present loca- 
tion of Sandwich. By the people there he was sent 
to tlie Nausets, where he was now found. When 
he was delivered to the colonists by AsjHnet, the 
boy was decked in Indian tawdry style, having 
many beads lianging about him. Whether tliis was 
done in order to amuse the boy, or to please the 
English, we know not ; probably the tatter. The 
party rewarded the chief with, a knife, which, no 
doubt, he highly prized, ae their own knives were 
either stone or shell. They also gave a present to 
the Jndian of Manomet, who first received the boy, 
and who had gone to the trouble of bringing him to 
Nauset. This boy waa John Billington ; a vicious 
lad, and a great plague to the colony. 

Whilst the men were at Eostham, a rumor 
reached them that war had broken out between 
Massasoit and the Nairagansetts, in consequence of 
an attack of the latter upon some of the men be- 
longing to the former. They were alarmed. Being 
in league with Massasoit, they were bound to render 
him assistance, in case he had been attacked un- 
justly. Besides, they were apprehensive for the 
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welfare of the colony, as the number of men there 
had been greatly reduced. Dr. Young, in his 
" Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers," aays, that at 
the same time that these ten were on their excursion 
to Aspinet, " Winslow and Hopkins were absent on 
tlieir expedition to Pokanoket, leaving only seven 
men at the plantation, the whole number surviving 
at this time being nineteen." If this were so, the 
settlement would have been in great danger in case 
it had been attacked by the enemies of Massaaoit, 
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Id eveiy ear it spread, on every torlfue jt grew." — Tors 

Slarlllng Rumors. — Squanlo recoimoilres, — Is lakcn. — Designs 
Bgalnsl him, — Supposed Murder. — A Party sent lo Middle- 
borough. — IHidnight Attack. — iVightened Indians. — Sqoanto 
foond. — Treatment of the Wonnded. — Voyage to Massachu- 
setts. — Origin of the Name. — Conduct of the Squaws. — The 
First Siipmer in Plymouth. —Preparations for Winter. — Colo- 
ny alarmed. — Prepare to resist Invaders. — Pleasant Disap- 
pointment.— Arrival of the Fortune.— She brings no Stores. 
—The Consequence. — The Fotiune relums. — Her Cargo and 
Capture. 

The common proyerb, that a story loses nothing 
by repetition, receiyed confirmation in the present 
instance. By the time that the floating rumors 
reached the colony, whatever was their origin, they 
embraced the startling intelligence that the Karra- 
gansetts had invaded the domains of Massasoit ; that 
Massasoit was either a prisoner, or had fled ; that 
their interpreter, Squanto, had been cruelly mur- 
dered, and that some of Massaaoit'S men had re- 
volted from their chief, and were striving to form a 
party in opposition to the Enghsh, and in violation 
of the league of friendship. Squanto had gone on 
a reconnoitring expedition, to obtain tidings, if pos- 
6 
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sible, of Massasoit. Whilst lodging at Kamasket, 
now called Middleborough, he was discovered by 
Corbitant, one of Massasoit's disaffected men. This 
fellow had expressed violent opposition to the alli- 
ance with the English, had given free use to con- 
temptuous language Eigainst them, and liad labored 
to poison the minds of others with siniilar senti- 
ments. He was particularly bitter against Squanto, 
as he had rendered impdrtant service to the English 
in all their negotiations. "If Squanto-were dead," 
said he, " the EngUsh would lose their tongue." 
He, therefore, with some of his evil disposed follow- 
ers, came upon Squanto, surrounded the house 
in which he lodged, and took him prisoner. Squan- 
to was accompanied on this excursion by another 
Indian, named Hobbamock. When Hobbamock 
saw that liis friend was taken, and that Corbitant 
held a knife at his breast, as if to take his life, he 
made a violent effort, broke away from, the enemy, 
and fled to Plymouth, with the news that Squanto 
was slain. Immediately the colony was in great 
commotion. Although they desired to live in peace 
with the Indians, they knew that it was not wise 
policy to allow offences of this kind to pass with 
impunity. Justice to themselves, to Squanto, and 
to Masaasoit, demanded an immediate examination 
of the state of things, and a defence of their rights. 
Deliberations were held, and the conclusion reached. 
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was, that, on the next day, a party of ten or twehe 
men should proceed to Middieborough, revenge the 
death of Squanto, take the saehem of the tribe 
prisoner, and retain liim until they obtained tidings 
of their friend Massasoit. Accordingly, on the nest 
day they departed, under the command of their 
champion, Captain Standish. The weather was 
rainy. They lost their way, through the mistake of 
Hobbamock, their guide, and the darkness of the 
night ; but with the assistance of one of the others, 
who, fortunately, had been that way before, they 
found it again. Their plan was to come upon the 
house at midnight, surround it, and seize Corbitant 
before he could have time to escape. In the attack, 
they were to injure none except those who should 
attempt to flee. The plan being arranged, they 
made a supper in the dark of the contents of their 
knapsacks, and then threw them aside, to be free 
from their encumbrance. Each man having received 
his specific appointment, they passed cautiously 
and silently on, casting furtive glances in the deep 
gloom in every direction to avoid discovery. Pres- 
ently they reach the house. Every man fakes the 
place assigned him, and waits with a throbbing 
heart for the moment of attack. Those appointed 
to the service enter the house, and demand if Cor- 
bitant is there. The savages, aroused from their 
slumbers in the dead of night by a hostile party 
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effecting an entrance into their cabin, are so 
thorougly alarmed as to be deprived of the power 
of speech. They are commanded not to stir at 
their peril. The whole family are aroused. Great 
excitement prevails. The guns of the invaders are 
fired at random. The whole town la in commotion. 
Some attempt to escape from the house through a 
private door, and are wounded. The women chng 
to Hobbamock, calling him " Friend, friend ! " The 
boys, noticing that no injury is attempted against 
the women, cry out, " I am a girl, I am o girl." 
The invaders, in the mean time, endeavor to explain 
the object of their attack. They tell the people 
that they have come to revenge the death of their 
friend, Squanto, eind want no one but Corbitant, his 
murderer. If he is not there, none shall be injured. 
After the fears of the Indians were allayed, and 
they had recovered their senses sufficiently to under- 
stand tlie explanation of this unexpected, nocturnal 
visit, they informed the Invaders that Corbitant was 
not in the viUage, but that Squanto, whom they sup- 
posed he had murdered, was. Although the visitors 
were sorry to lose the former, they were greatly 
delighted to find the latter. Iq order to obtain fiill 
confirmation of this intelUgence, they made the 
savages get up, strike a fire, and furnish a light, 
with which to search the house thoroughly. At the 
same time, Hobbamock ascended to the top of the 
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house, and there called aloud for Squanto and Tok- 
amahaiQOn. In a few moments, they made their 
appearance, accompanied with others, some of whonr. 
were armed. 

In the morning:, the party visited Squauto at his 
own house, and breakfasted with him. They in- 
formed the Indians more fully of their determination 
to pursue Corbitant, and to contend with all others 
who should piot evU against the colony, or against 
Massasoit. They expiessed regret that any of them 
had heen wounded in the night's attack, but prom- 
ised that if such would return with them to Plym- 
outh, the physician would heal thein. Two of 
the wounded, a man and woman, accepted their 
invitation. 

About the middle of September, the colonists 
made their first voyage to Massachusetts, a word 
which signifies an arrow-shaped hill. This name is 
supposed to have been given to the surrounding 
country from the Blue HiUs in Milton, which were 
formerly called Massachusetts Mount. They had 
interviews with the chief of a tribe in alliance with 
Massasoit, by whom they were treated with great 
kindness, and with some Indians of a hostile tribe, 
who, at first, were greatly alarmed ; but as they 
discovered no evil intentions on the part of the vis- 
itors, they gathered courage to trade with them. 
Some of their squaws were so anxious to obtain the 
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trinkets of the Englieb, tliat they took off the gar- 
meats which they wore, and soid them ; and, as a 
substitute, tied leaves and branches about their per- 
sons. The party returned on the iHd, having been 
absent since the I8th. 

During tliis first summer of their settlement, the 
Pilgrims were comfortably provided for. The 
weather was mild ; their corn was productive ; fish 
were obtained in considerable quantities ; and later 
in the season, wild turkeys and venison were pro- 
cured. As the cold weather advanced, they repaired 
their houses, so as to be the better able to endure 
the severity of the approaching winter. When it 
commenced, they were in health, and had " all 
things in plenty." 

November 9, 1631, the colony was thrown into a 
state of great alarm, by intelligence received from 
an Indian that a vessel was seen approaching Cape 
Cod, which he believed to be French, As the Eng- 
Ush were not expecting the arrival of friends at that 
time, they also feared that the rumored vessel might 
be an enemy. When she came in eight, and made 
directly towards Plymouth harbor, their fears were 
strengthened. Agitation prevailed. No time was 
to be lost in gettmg prepared to give the intruder a 
warm reception. The governor gave command to 
fire a cannon, as a signal to those who were absent 
to hasten home. Immediately every male person in 
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the colony who could shoulder a musket was on 
hand, armed and equipped with weapons and cour- 

age to repel the assailanta, in case of an attack. 
We can imagine the painful suspense which tliey 
experienced as the vessel gradually approached. 
How intently they observed her ! How careflilly 
they studied her architecture, and the manner in 
which she was rigged ! How they strained their eyes 
to make out her flag, the symbol of her nationality, 
that they might know with certainty what to eipect, 
and what to do ! Their suspense wa« not of long 
duration. As the vessel neared the harbor, they 
recognized her as a friend. It was the Fortune, 
bringing an accession of thirty-five persons from 
England to the colony. Fearful apprehension now 
gave place to great joy. There were warm greet- 
ings, rapid inquiries, brief answers. Painful and 
pleasurable intelUgence was communicated in rapid 
succession, causing smiles and tears to alternate 
upon their features, like sunlight and shadow chasing 
each other over the fields. 

Among those whom the Fortune brought over 
were Robert Cushman, and, in all probability, some 
of the others, of whom there were twenty, who 
were left behind with him when the Speedwell was 



As the friends in England had received from the 
colonists gloiving accounts of the abundance of food 
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which they found in tlie New World, ihis second 
company had deemed it unnecessary to bring with 
them any stores to be used after their arrival. This 
proved to be exceedingly unfortunate. Indeed, the 
vessel itself was furnished with suppUes only to 
reach New England, so that the colonists were not 
only obliged out of tlieir limited means to support 
the ,new immigrants, but also to furnish the vessel 
with stores for her return voyage. The conse- 
quence of this combination of unpropitious circum- 
stances was, that soon after the departure of the 
Fortune, the colonists were all put upon half allow- 
ance of food, which, however, they endured with 

The Fortune left Plymouth, on her return, De- 
cember 13, 1C2I. She carried, as specimens of the 
prodnctions of the country and of the industry of 
the colony, two hogslieads of peltries, consisting of 
beaver and otter skins, and a variety of lumber, 
the value of the whole being about $1500. As she 
approached the coast of England, she was discov- 
ered by a French vessel, pursued, overtaken, seized, 
and carried into France, where she was robbed of 
all that was valuable. After being detained there a 
fortnight, she and her crew were released. 
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Singular Visilor. — Mysterions Package for Squanto. — TiB A^s- 
i(ac made a Captive. — Hia Dieelosures. — He is released and 
senL Home with a bold Message. — SquoDlo eipl^ns Uie Pack- 
age. — A Package of Powder and Balls senl in Reply to it.— 
It is regarded with Terror, — Is finally sent back unopened, — 
Defensive Preparations. — First GauersJ Mnsler. — As Indiaa's 
Advice. — Anolher Eipediiion. — Signal for Retnrn. — Why 
called back. — Hobbamock denies Indian Rumors. — Squanto 
lalts under Suspicion. — His deceltTnl Condncl. — The barie'd 
Plague. — Massasoit demands Squanto's Deatb. — The Messen- 
gers ready to kill him.— His nnespected Deliverance, — The 
Messengers ofiended, — More Immigrants, — Winslow sent to 
Maine for Food.— Massacre in Virginia, — Port buili.- Used 
as a Church. — Puritan Character, 

A SHORT lime subsequent to the departure of (he 
Fortune, an Indian from the Narragansett tribe vis- 
ited the colony, ae a messenger from Cinonicu= 
their renowned chief. He inquired fcr ftquanto 
but seemed pleased when informed of his abaente 
Leaying for him a package of singular eharacter 
he was about to return immediately, but was pri- 
vented. This package consisted of a bundle of new 
arrowB, wrapped in the skin of a rattlesnake The 
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governor having heard that the Narragaiisetts had 
threatened to make war upon the English, and 
beiog suspicious that arrows and rattlesnakes ar- 
gued nothing ftiendly, that they could not be sym- 
bolical of the same sentiment as the olive branch, 
gave orders to Captain Standish to talce the mes- 
senger prisoner, and detain him. At first, the poor 
fellow was frightened ; but as his sentinels treated 
Itim with kiudnesa, be gathered courage, and be- 
came communicative. In answer to inquiries, he 
informed tbe colonists that a messenger who had 
been sent to negetiate .with them respecting a treaty 
of peace, the preceding summer, when he returned, 
had used his influence to persuade Cunonicus to go 
to war. He ako detained some of the presents 
which they had sent by him to his chief, and which, 
if they had been delivered to Canonicus, would 
have convinced him of their friendly designs, and 
prevented all belligerent tlireats. He said that 
when he should return and relate to Canonicus the 
real feelings of the English, he would enter into 
peace with them. The governor ordered him to 
inform his master that they had heard the many 
threats which he had uttered against tltera, and were 
offended; that although they were desirous of liwng 
on terms of peace with him, yet if he made a«y 
warlike demonstrations, he would fiad them pfe- 
pared to meet him. Having conc^u^ to ndmBi 
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him, they offered him some food, which he declined 
receiving. He expressed much thankfiilness for his 
deliverance. So great was bis anxiety to return, 
that no persuaaon, nor no violence of the weather, 
could induce him to tarry after his release. He set 
out for home in a driving storm. 

When Squanto returned, and the package of 
arrows and snake-skin was placed in hia hands, he 
said it expressed enmity, and was equivalent to a 
challenge. The question then arose, What shall we 
do 1 How diall we rejJy to it 1 After dcliberatioii 
upon the subject, the governor filled the skin with 
powder and shot, and sent it back to CanonJcus, 
with the message, that if the English were suppUed 
with ships, they would save the Narragansetts the 
trouble of coming so &a, by sailing to fliem and 
meeting them in their own dominions ; still, if they 
should come to the colony, they would always find 
the people ready to receive them. When this mes- 
sage was delivered to Canonicus, it impressed him 
with the courage of the English. He saw that 
threats did not terrify them. As to the snake-skin 
of powder and shot, under the influence of super- 
stition, or fear, or perhaps both, he would not touch 
it, nor suffer it to stay in his house, nor in any part 
of hie dominions. The messenger who brought it 
would not remoye it. Another Indian took it up, 
and after it had been bandied about itom one place 
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(o another, every where regarded aa an object of 
terror, it was at last brought back, unopened, to the 
Golony. 

, Notwithstanding the bold front which the English 
presented to the Indians, and their professed readi- 
ness to meet them, they were deeply sensible of 
their real weakness. They knew that the httle 
town was illy prepared for a sudden or powerful 
attack. They accordingly adopted means of addi- 
tional defence, by impaling it, including also the top 
of the hill under which the to^Tn was placed. They 
also made four bulwarks or "jetties " on the out- 
side of the pale. The captain then divided his men 
into four companies, and appointed over each one 
to command. He also ordered a general training, 
when he assigned every ofiicer his place, gave him 
his men, and charged them all to resort immedi- 
ately, on any alarm, to their assigned places, under 
their own leaders. One part of the exercises on 
that occasion consisted in each officer marching his 
men to their appointed places, and there dischar^g 
their guns simultaneously. After , this, the men 
escorted their officers to their dwelhngs, fired a 
salute in their honor, and then dispersed. This 
may be considered as " the first general muster in 
New England," and the germ of the militia system 
which at present prevails there. 

After these arrangements were completed, it waa 
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deemed desirable to make another voyage tti tbe 
Massachusetts. Hobbomock endeavored to dissuade 
them from it, on the ground that he feared the Mas- 
sachusetts were in league with the Narragan setts, 
and would seize the opportunity to attack, and, 
perhaps, kill the captain and liis company during 
their absence, wliikt the Narragansetts might, at the 
same time, make war upon the town. Me also 
expressed the fear that ilie unsuspected Squanto 
was in alliance with them, and would employ every 
effort to entice the Pilgrims away from their boot, 
so that they might be more favorably attacked. It 
was, on the whole, deemed best, notwithstanding 
the statements of Hobbomock, to proceed on the 
voyage, though with more than usual caution. Ac- 
cordingly, Captain Standish, with ten men, accom- 
pamed also by Squanto and Hobbomock, set sail. 
After proceeding a few miles, the wind ceased, and 
they were becalmed. Wliilst they were lying here, 
they heard three reports of a cannon, as a signal fo. 
them to return. After they had left, an Indian who 
belonged to Squanto's family came running with 
great haste to some of the colonists who were at a 
distance from home, telling them to return immedi- 
ately, as the Narragansetts, with Massasoit, Corbi- 
tant, and many others, were on their way to attack 
the settlement, during the absence of the captwn. 
This stoiy appeared the more plattsible, from the 
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fact that hiB fitce was covered with blood, which he 
said was occasioned by a wound that he received for 
speaking in defence of the colonists. He pretended 
to be in great fear, looking frequently behind him, 
as if to see whether he was pursued. Being brought 
to the governor, he told him the same story. The 
governor at once ordered the cannon to be fired, 
that if the voyagers were not beyond hearing, they 
might return. They retraced their course as soon 
as possible, with considerable anxiety to know the 
cause of their recall. Upon their arrival, they found 
the town prepared for action ; but as soon as the 
rumor of the invasion was mentioned, Hobbamock 
said it was all false ; that Massaaoit was ftithful to 
bis treaty, and, besides, he would not go to war 
without his knowledge, as he always, on such 
occasions, consulted his braves, of whom he was 
one. To obtain certain information, the governor 
sent the wife of Hobbamock to Pokanoket, the 
residence of Massasoit, to make secret observations 
and inquiries, and bring back the result. Finding 
every thing peaceful at Pokanoket, she informed 
Massasoit of the rumor and its effect at the colony. 
The old chief was much offended at Squanto, but 
grateful to the governor that his confidence in him 
was not shaken, and repeated his detennination to 
abide by the treaty. Squanto now fell under sus- 
picion. The whole of this trouble was traced to 
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him. He was severely reprimanded by the gov- 
ernor ; but his services as interpreter being ao im- 
portant, he could not be dismissed. It was now 
aseertained to have been his policy to make the 
Indians around the settlement believe that he had 
great influence wth the English, and that he could 
induce them to make war or peace. He would 
sometimes send word to the Indians that the English 
were about to attack them, in order that they might 
bestow upon him gifts to prerent it. 

He was a deceitful, selfish, covetous, and antbi- 
tious fellow, and had managed his operations so 
artfiilly, as to be held in greater reverence by some 
of the Indians than Massasoit himsdf. Among the 
methods which he resorted to in order to impress 
the natives with the wonderful power of the Eng- 
hsh, was the relation of falsehoods respecting the 
miraculous agencies at their command. "These 
pale-feces," smd he to a group of wondering na- 
tives, " are a wise and powerful people. Diseases 
are at their command. They have now buried in 
the ground, under their store house, the plague ! 
They can send it forth to any place, or upon any 
people they please, and sweep them all away, though 
they them,selves went not a step from home." When 
."snt for hy the governor, on one occasion, he with 
Hobbamock and several others entered tiie house. 
A hole had been dug in the floor for the purpose of 
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conceaJiiig certain articles, and the ground was left 
in a broken state. Hobbamock, looking down to it, 
askei] Squanto, — 

" What does that mean 1 " 

" That," said the wily Indian, " is the place 
where the plague ts buried, that I told you of ! " 

Hobbamock, to be satisfied of the truth or false- 
hood of this marvellous statement, asked one of the 
colonists, on a subsequent occasion, if it were so. 

" Ho," eaid the stem, truthful Puritan ; " we 
have not the plague at our command, but the God 
whom we worship has, and he can send it forth to 
ihe destruction of both his enemies and ours." 

When the true character of the interpreter be- 
came known, the colonists spared no pains to con- 
tradict his falsehoods, and to inform the natives of 
the true relations wliich he sustained. 

The high-minded Massasoit was so inSgnant 
towards Squanto for the false rumors he had cmised 
to be circulated respecting his alliance witli the 
Narragausetts to oppose the English, that he desired 
10 put him to dealb, and demanded him of the 
governor for that purpose. The governor replied, 
that although Squanto deserved death, yet it was 
desirable that he be spared, on account of his ac- 
quaintance with both languages, as, without him, it 
would be difficult for them to communicate with 
each other. Massasoit was not satisfied. He de- 
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manded him in accordance with the treaty which 
had heen formed ; yet, as a satisfaction to the. gov- 
ernor, for the loss of his services, he offered bim 
many beaver-skins. The governor rephed, that the 
Enghsh did not give men to death for a reward, and 
therefore declined receiving his gifts. He, however, 
sent for Squaato, who, though he knew that the 
messengers were seeking his life, willingly complied 
with the commajid of the governor, and yielded 
himself up to his disposal. The messengers of 
Massasoit, being determined, if possible, to obtain 
Squanto, and having brought with them their sa- 
chem's knife for the purpose of cutting off his 
head and hands, continued to press their dmms. 
Tlie governor wavered. He had nearly decided to 
yield to the chief's wishes — he fully so decided, 
and just as he was about to dehver the poor, false 
interpreter into the hands of the messengers, which 
would have been the sealing of his doom, the giving 
of him over to the tortures of an Indian execution, 
an unexpected object seen in the distance thwarted 
his intentions. 

This unexpected object was a boat, which was 
seen to cross the harbor, and conceal itself behmd a 
headland, not fer from the colony. It belonged not 
to the settlers, neither was it a native craft. 

» May it not be French t " 
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" It ie rumored that the French liiive combined 
with savages against ue." 

" Had we not better wait until this question is 
settled, before we deliver up Squanto 1 " 

The governor so decided. "When he informed 
the messengers of Mtt«sas<nt that he would not 
deliver Squanto into their hands until he had ascer- 
tained the character of the suspicious boat, they 
were greatly enraged, and departed in a violent pas-- 
sion. This was a fortunate occurrence for the 
guilty interpreter. It resulted in his deliverance 
from death. 

It was soon discovered that the boat which had 
produced this excitement was a friendly shallop, be- 
lon^og to a vessel called the Sparrow, engaged in 
fishing on the coast of Maine. She was owned fay 
Thomas Weston, a merchant of London, and fead 
brought out six or seven passengers, to be landed at 
Plymouth. These immigrtutts, bke those who came 
in the Fortune, brought no food with ihem. As it 
was now May, and the winter stock of the little 
colony nearly exhausted, as wild fowl could not be 
found, and they had neither hooks nor seines for 
fishing, there was a prospect of suflering in ftture, 
unless stores could be obtained from some unex- 
pected quarter. It was concluded to send Mr. 
Winslow back with this shsJIop to Maine, to pur- 
chase, if possible, provisions from the fishing vessels 
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whicli frequented that coast. He went, taking with 
him the boat belonging to the colony. He iraa 
kindly received by the fishermen, who, though they 
would not sell him victuals, cheerfully gave him all 
they coiild spare, expressing, at the same ttme, 
regret that they had not the abilitj' to do more. 
He was successful in procuring enough to supply 
tlie wants of the colony, upon a moderate allow- 
ance, until their own crops were .ripe. 

•Being informed by the captain of one of these 
fishermen, of a dreadful massacre of the whites by 
the Indians in Virginia, when three hundred and 
forty-seven were slain with great barbarity; and 
hearing, also, that the Indians round the ci^ony 
were glorying in its weakness, and boasting how 
easily it could be destroyed, it was deemed advisable 
to erect a fort upon the top of the bill, under which 
the town was sheltered, from which a few individ- 
uals might make a vigorous defence. The work 
was commenced with great zeal, and with the unan- 
imous concurrence of the whole company. After 
it was finished, it was used as a house of worship, 
as well as a place of defence ! The Puritans be- 
lieved in the importance of " works" as well as of 
faith. Their confidence in their heavenly Preserver 
was never suffered to diminish their efforts for self- 
preservation. They expected no Hercules to ap- 
pear and remove their difficulties, so long as they 
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did not put their own shoulder to the wheel. Sensi- 
ble of their personal obligations, they adopted evesy 
possible means for their defence and prosperity, and 
then trusted in their divine Protector to crown them 
with success. The same building was at once their 
fort and their church. Tliey went to prayer with 
their weapons on. They prefaced their battles with 
devotion. They rigidly kept the Sabbath, and they 
diligently worked six days in tlie week. They 
fished for a living, and fasted as an act of piety. 
They were thankful for blessings, and thoughtful in 
making bargams. They " walked softly before the 
Lord," and circumspectly in the midst of perils. 
They feared to offend God, but feared not to fight 
combined tribes of Indiane when self-defence re- 
'juired it. 
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dians.- The Retnm. — Puritvi Firmness. — Indian Theft.— 
Resiorafion Demanded. — Its Resull. — Ludicrons Ceremony. — 
Folly of Imitation. —Indian Gamblers.-MyBterions Visitors.— 
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vice. — A Powwow eieeuted. 



About the beginning of July, 1632, two vessels 
came round Cape Cod, and in a few hours anchored 
ill the liarbor of Plymouth. They were the Charity 
and the Swan. They belonged to Mr. Weston, who 
had formerly been much interested in the settlers at 
Plymouth, but who had recently concluded to plant 
a colony of his own somewhere in Massachusetts 
Bay, The pioneers of this new plantation had come 
oyer in these two vessels. They landed at Plym- 
outh, and were received with as much hospitality 
as the impoverished condition of the colony would 
aiford. They proved to be very undesirable visitors. 
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and peculiarly unfit to be the founders of a settle- 
ment in the midst of hostile or Suspicious Indians. 
They were a great annoyance to the Puritans whilst 
they tarried with them, and to the Indians after they 
left and had commenced a plantation of their own. 
They were a rnde, profane, improvident, thievish set 
of men. They wasted the colonist's corn, and re- 
pcBd their kindness with backbitinge and revilings. 
An exploring party was sent out from them to dis- 
cover a suitable place for settlement. They selected 
a spot which the Indians called Wessagusset, now 
known as Weymonfh. Thither they all went except 
the invalids, who, by the permission of the governor, 
remained at Plymouth until they were restored to 
health. The kindness of the surgeon. Dr. Fuller, 
was shown in his making no charge for his profes- 
sional services, although he might justly have sent in 
abilL 

This second colony was purely a business affair. 
It was a speculation. It was entirely destitute of 
every religious element, though it abounded widi 
irreUgious ones. The men were far from being 
Ptrritans, and ought never to be confounded with 
Ihetn. Tliey feared neither God nor man. As 
ntight have been expected, they soon became em- 
broiled with the Indians. The robberies and other 
criwea they committed irritated the savages, who 
poured their complmnts info the ears of the Plym- 
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outh people- The Puritans remonstrated with 
them, told them of the wickedness of their course, 
and what would be its inevitable consequence if 
they persisted in it At the same time, they informed 
the Indians that the two settlements were entirely 
independent of each other, and however much they 
disapproved the conduct of the Weymouthites, they 
could not control them, neither were they responable 
for them. 

In consequence of their mismanagement, it was not 
long before Weston's colony was reduced to great 
straits. It was therefore proposed, that, in company 
with some of the Plymouth people, they should make 
a voyage to the different Indian settlements along 
shore, in order to procure corn, beans, or other arti- 
cles of food. Terms of agreement being settled be- 
tween the two colonies, as to the division of the 
articles which they might obt^n, the parties set sail 
in the Swan, taking with them the shallop. The 
first night they reached Manamoick, now knovra 
as Chatham. The governor, with Squanto and a 
few others, went ashore. At first, the natives were 
very shy. After they understood the object of the 
visit, they were more accessible- They welcomed 
the party in their usual rude style, furnishing them 
an abundance of venison and other food, but at the 
same time they were particularly careM to conceal 
from them their wigwams. It was evident that they 
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were approhen-.ne of danger They had not fall 
eonfidcnte in the peaceful professions of their visitors 
But when thei leirned that it was the goiernor's 
intention to spend the night on shore, they first had 
all their valuables removed from their huts and 
'^ored in some place of concealment, and then they 
invited the party to their homes As one ot the men 
walked about, he accidentally discovered their place 
ot concealment , immediately the Indians fled, 
taking with them their property to hide in a place 
of greater secunty Being difcovered agun thei 
tied as before, taking every thing with them. This 
they did repeatedly — as often as they were seen. 
Squanto finally succeeded in allaying their fears and 
persuading them to traffic. The party obtained from 
tliem eight hogsheads of com and beans. This was 
the last serrice which poor Squanto rendered to the 
Eiighsh. He was here attacked with a fever, at- 
tended wth bleeding at the nose. His symptoms 
became worse. Nothing that was done produced 
any favorable efiect. The disease liastened to a 
crisis. He was convinced that he could not recover. 
As memorials of his love and gratitude, he bequeathed 
various articles to his different Enghsh friends. 

" Pray for me," said this dying Indian to Governor 
Bradford, " pray for me, that I may go to the Eng- 
Ushman's God in Heaven," After which he soon 
expired- This child of nature had passed through a 
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more varied experience than usuallj fell to tlie lot of 
the sons of the forest. He had, as we have seen, 
been kidnapped by Hunt, taken across the Atlantic, 
and sold into slavery in Spain; — he was liberated 
by the Catholics ; passed over to England ; acquired 
something of the language ; returned to fie land of 
his lathers, and found himself the only one of his 
tribe in these parts who had not been cut off by tjie 
plague. His previous history liad admirably quali- 
fied him to be an interpreter between the natives and 
the English, for in addition to his knowledge of the 
languages, his having been to England was of great 
importance, as it enabled him to give information to 
the Indians concerning the numbers, the ships, the 
cities, and the greatness of the English, by which they 
would have more correct and exalted opinions of 
them, and would more readily enter into alliance 
with them. Doubtless before the arrival of the May- 
flower, Squanto had related his adventui'es to the 
Indians, and told them of the greatness and power 
of the English, as seen in their own land. It is not 
improbable that the information he gave was gener- 
ally circulated among Ihe tribes around Massachu- 
setts Bay, so that they stood more in awe of the 
English than they would have done, if it had not been 
for his communications. It was certainly a very 
favorable provideuce that the Puritans, who, upon 
thfir arrjv^, were profoundly ignorant of the lan- 
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gnage of the Indians, should ao soon have found one 
competent to be an interpreter. Through liis instru~ 
mentality, misunderstandings and difiiculties were 
avoided, which otlierwise might easily hare occurred. 
The suspicions of the Indians were allayed. The 
real character and objects of the English were made 
known to them, and negotiations entered into which 
resulted in a friendly alliance. 

It was the design of the party to visit some of the 
tribes to the south of Cape Cod. But, in consequence 
of the death of Squanto, this was abandoned. The 
wind being favorable, they returned to the Massachu- 
setts, who had promised to plant a quantity of corn 
for the English. Upontbeir arrival there, they found 
the IntSans suffering from the prevalence of a disease 
somewhat similar to the plague. Trade was de- 
stroyed there, in consequence of the indiscreet man- 
ner in wbich it had been conducted by Weston's 
men, tbey having purchased of the Indians at much 
higher rates than the Puritans were accustomed to 
give.- Beads, trinkets, and cutlery had fallen in vfdue. 
Notwithstanding their wickedness, they were not so 
good at a bargain as the Plymouthites. Tbe Indians 
repeated their complaints of the villanies of the new 
colony. The party next visited Nauset, now East- 
ham, where they obtained eight or ten hogsheads of 
beans and com. But a storm coming on, and thetr 
shallop being east away, they had no means of re- 
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moving the stores which they had bought. The corn 
was therefore placed in a heap, covered with mats 
and coarse sedge, and commitled to the care of an 
Indian, with the promise, that, if he prevented it from 
being stolen, or from being injured by vermin, he 
should be suitably rewarded. The shallop was found 
half buried in the sand, but too much injured to te 
repaired with the means then at their disposal. They 
left that in the care of the chief, with tKe assurance, 
that, if it received no additional injury, and if the 
gr^n which they had purchased should not be 
touched, they would regard it as evidence of their 
sincere friendliness ; but if the shallop or'the stores 
should be molested, they would detm it an unfavorX- 
ble indication, and would punish them accordingly. 
After the governor had completed these arrange- 
ments, he, with a portion of the company, set out for 
Plymouth, on foot, where they arrived safely, though 
with sore feet and great fetigue, after walking fifty 

Within two or three days after, the Swan arrived, 
bringing the remainder. The com and beans which 
they had brought being now divided between the 
two parties, Weston's men returned home. 

Whilst the Puritans were careful not to wrong the 
Indians, neither would they let the Indians injure 
them. They deemed it important always to exhibit 
a firm determination to exact their Just dues, and by 
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no means to be sim^d against with impunity. Wiieu 
they detected, oh ^e part of the natives, misdenieanors, 
their sachems were informed of it, and restitution de- 
manded at once. An illustration of this deciaiou of 
character was furnished dui'ing their recent vimt at 
EJa^am. Aii Indian entered their fiallop, which 
had been dra^n up into one of the numerous creeks 
»ith which that place abounds, aad stole from it 
beads, sciasurs, aud other articles. Ag sooo as it 
was known, the captain took a number of his men, 
went to the sachem, informed him of the theft, and 
in a bold tone demanded tlie restoration of the miBg- 
iag articles, or the delivery of the thief, with He 
declaration, that, if this demand was unheeded, be 
would inflitt summary piuiishmeitt upon them before 
he left. He then withdrew till morning, declining to 
receive their proffered hospitality. The Indians not 
only knew that a robbery had been committed, but 
alw) who was the criminal. The next day, the 
sachem, accompanied with many of his tribe, visited 
the English, at their rendezvous, in as great state as 
he could command. As tkey approached the captain, 
each man thrust out his tongue die whole length, 
licked his hands from the wrists to the ends of his 
fingers, at the same time bending tlie knee »nd bow- 
ing in such an awkward, ungaisJy manmer, that the 
Ej^h eould with diffiprjlty restrain their lauglrter. 
Tliey presented aa exuewely lujierpim spectacle. 
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This ridiculous ceremony was not one of their own 
original cust<»ns. It was an attempt to imitate the 
English mode of salutation, according to instructions 
received from Squfinto. As he had been to England, 
was acquainted with their language, and made it his 
home much of tlie time at Plymouth, where he saw 
their customs and manners daily, the Indians, without 
doubt, regarded him as fiilly competent to initiate 
them into the mysteries of English politeness. Hence 
their readiness to follow his directions on this occa- 
sion. But like certain imitations of foreign customs 
and fashions which are sometimes practised ^mong 
civilized people, it partook ot the ahaurd However. 
It was well intended, and was received m the aame 
spint Salutations being oter, the sachem re=rtored 
the stolen articles tn the captiin, at the same time 
informing him that he had gi*en the gmltj p"irt> a 
eoimd beating. 

The Indians were great gamblers. In games of 
hazard or skill, they would sometimes lose their 
knives, hatchets, skins, clothes, dwelUngs, food, 
money, and even their own Uberty. A vice seldom 
exists alone. Crimes are gregarious. As with more 
cultivated gamesters, so with these blacklegs of the 
forest, their playing sometimes led to quari'els, bat- 
tles, wounds, and death. 

One bitter cold January night, whilst the governor 
was at Buzzard's Bay, on a visit to the chief, Cana- 
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cum, two lucliang arrived from Manamoick, now 
Chatham. They entered the wigwam, deliberately 
laid aside their weapons, seated themselves by the 
fire, and took a pipe, without any words passing be- 
tween them and the occupants of the tent. Tliat 
they had come on some important embassy, was evi- 
dent from their appearance and manners, but what it 
was no one knew. After remaining some time in 
silence, they ventured to raise their eyes towards 
Canacum, One of tlicm gave a short address, and 
then, in the name of his sachem, presented to Cana- 
cum a basket of tobacco and a quantity of beads, 
which were tbankfiilly received. He then disclosed 
the object of their visit in an address of greater 
length, the purport of which was as follows ; As 
two men of their tribe were gambling, they fell into a 
quarrel. From words they came to blows, and in 
the fight one of them was slain ! Unfortunately, the 
murderer was a powwow, a distinguished medicine 
man among them, whom they were reluctant to exe- 
cute. But another tribe, more powerfid than theirs, 
bad espoused the cause of the murdered man, and 
had declared, that if the murderer was not put to 
death, they would deem it a just occasion of war, 
and would act accordingly. They had come, there- 
fore, from their sachem, to obtain advice, as he had 
resolved to form no decision in the ease until their 
return. After the speech, all the savages remained 
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a considerable time in silence, as if solemnly con- 
sidering the important subject. At length, they be- 
gan to express their opinions. Hobbamock, who 
was present as the governor's interpreter, was asked 
his advice. He replied, that, as the acquittal of the 
powwow would lead to war, in which many would 
be killed, he thought it was better that one guilty 
person should die, rather than many who were in- 
nocent. Upon which, the murderer, who wae then 
held in custody, wag sentenced to be executed. 

Gamblilig is a vice of a most enticing and de- 
structive nature. It is p«.nfully interesting to notice 
that it leads to tlie Bame dreadfiil results among the 
ignorant savages of the forest, as among professional 
gamesters of more civilized communities. 
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Fears of Conspiracy. — Illness of Massasoil. — Winslow, with two 
others, sets out to visit him. ~ Arrives at a Ferry. — Hears that 
MassMoitisdead. — Hobbamoct's deep Grief. — His Descrip- 
tion of the Chief. — They visit Corbitant's House. — A Me's- 
senger sent to Pokanotet. — Returns with the Nevra thai Hae- 
sasoitis yet alive. — The Party press on. — Their Arrival- 
Powwows at work upon the sick Chief. — Winslow prescribes 
for him. — He Improves, — Eats too hearty, and becomes worse. 
— Indian Custom. — EtTorts to persuade Massasoitto oppose Uw 
English, -They are unsuccessful. - Massasoil reveals the Con- 
spiracy.— His Advice,- Conversation with Corbiiant. — How 
Ihe Puritans taught ihe Indians. — Origin of Traditions. 

Not long after this, the colonists began to sus- 
pect, from various facts which had come to their 
knowledge, that the Indians were plotting their de- 
structioii. These suspicions were afterwards con- 
firmed, when it became necessary to take yigorous 
measures for their defence; but -previous to any 
actual collision between them, the painful intelli- 
gence was brought to Plymouth, that Massasoit, 
iheir tried friend, was dangerously ill, and, also, that 
1 ship belonging to the Dutch was stranded near 
liis dwelling. It was deemed advisable for Winslow 
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to visit him, to express the sympathy of the colo- 
nists in his affliction, and to render him any assist- 
ance in their power. Another object which they 
had in view, was to obtain an interview with the 
Dutch. As Winslow was somewhat acquaioted 
with their language, he was selected for this pur- 
pose. He was accompanied on his journey by a 
Mr. John Hamden, a gentleman from London, who 
happened to he wintering at Plymouth, and who 
desired to see the country, and by Hobbaraocfc, who, 
since the death of Squanto, had acted as interpreter 
for. the colony. This was in March, 162a The 
tifst night they reached Namasket, now Middle- 
borough, where Standisti and his men made their 
midnight attack in search of Corhitant. About 
noon, the next day, they arrived at a ferry ; but 
seeing no one, Winslow fired his piece. This 
brought the Indians out, who informed him that 
Massasoit was dead and buried, and that the Dutch 
<Jiip was afloat, and would probably be gone before 
fhey could reach there. This was unwelcome news, 
especially to the interpreter. They were now about 
three miles from the residence of Corbitant. As it 
was probable he would succeed to the chieftainsliip, 
upon the death of Massasoit, Winslow regarded it 
imporlant to see him at that time, in order to enter 
into a, more friendly alliance with him. As the 
others had no objection, although there was some- 
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peril in the undertaking, arising from the previous 
colliaion with Corbitant, he started towards Matta- 
poiset, his village. This was in Swanaey. On the 
way, Hobbamock could not restrain his grief for the 
death of Mossasolt, but gave utterance to his feel- 
ings in the exclamation, " O my chief, my dear, my 
loving chief! with many have I been acquainted, 
but none ever equalled thee." Then turning to Ms 
friend, he said, " O Master Winslow, his like you 
will never see again. He was not like other In- 
dians, false, bloody, and implacable ; but kind, easily 
appe.Tsed when angry, easily reconciled with of- 
fenders. He was reasonable in bis requirements; 
was not ashamed to ask advice of tbose in low 
stations. He was a wise ruler. He governed bet- 
ter with mild, than other chiefs did with severe, 
measures, returning love for love. I fear you have 
not now a feitbfiil friend left among the Indians." 
He would then break forth again in loud lamento^ 
tioDS, " enough," as Winslow says, " to have made 
the hardest heart relent" There is something 
deeply affecting in the artlessneas of this Indian's 
sorrow, and in the simple frankness of its utterance. 
It was not a mere outburst of feeling, for wliieh no 
intelligent reason could be assigned, but a grapMc 
delineation of the qualities of him whose decease 
was lamented, which delineation also served to 
deepen the intensity of his sorrow, by bringing more 
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vividly before him the greatnegs of hk loss. It re- 
minds us of the lamentation of David over liis 
friend Jonathan, " I am distressed for thee, my 
brother Jonathan ; very pleasant hast thou been 
unto me. Thy love to me was wonderful, passing 
the love of women." 

When thoy arrived at the residence of Corbitant, 
they found him absent. Upon making inquiries of 
his wife, they learned that slie had not heard, with 
any degree of certainty, of Massasoit's death- They 
then hired a messenger, and sent him in great haste 
to Pokanoket, to ascertam the true state of the case. 
Just before sunset, he returned with the intelligence 
that the chief was not yet dead, but probably would 
be before they could arrive. They at once started, 
hoping to reach him before he breathed his last. 
When they arrived, they found the house so full of 
visitors, that it was with great difficulty they could 
effect an entrance. When they had succeeded, they 
beheld a scene so repulsive, and so annoying, as to 
be almost sufficient to banish what little vitaUly the 
poor, sick sagamore possessed. Not only was Hm 
place filled with filthy Indians, who effectually fM- 
bade all fresh air to the dying man, but the pow- 
wows were at work with their magical incantations, 
now rubbing him, now yelling, now making frantic 
gesticulationa, so that if the disease had been intel- 
ligent, and cognizant of what was in progress, it 
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would have been efFectually frighlened away. Six 
or eight were over him with their manipulations at 
once, and at a time when he ought to hare been 
favored with perfect quiet. After iheir superstitious 
spells and exorcisms were over, they informed him 
that his English friends had come to see lum. The 
visitors approached his couch, and rejoiced to find 
that his reason continued, though hia sight was gone. 
"Who is come?" asked the blind old chief. 
" Winanow," said they, being unable to pronounce 
the I. " I want to apeak with him," said the pros- 
trate son of the forest, at the aame time reaching 
forth his feeble hand. Winalow seized his extended 
hand, and placed himself close by his couch. " Art 
thou Winsnow 1 " feebly inquired the sick chief ; 
" art thou Winanow * " " Yes," was the reply. 
" O Winsnow, I shall never see thee more," said he, 
in his own language. Hobbamocfc was now called, 
and, through hira, Winslow conveyed to the invahd 
the sympathy of the governor, informing him that 
such was his desire for his restoration to health, that 
he had sent liim some things which he thought 
might be of service, and Lf he was wiUing to take 
them, he, himself, would prepare them. He said he 
was willing. Winslow then took upon the point of 
his knife a " confection of many comfortable con- 
serves," which, with some difficulty, he passed be- 
tween the patient's teeth. When this was swal- 
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lowed, those that stood around him were filled witli 
joy, this being the first that he had swallowed for 
two days. His mouth was found to be in a very 
bad state, and his tongue thickly coated, and greatly 
swollen. Winslow, with great kindness, washed las 
mouth, scraped his tongue, and eleansed him as well 
as he could. He then administered more of the 
conserves, which were swallowed with greater ease 
than the first. In a short time, he gave indica- 
tions of decided improvement. Among other good 
signs, his sight began to return. As nothing suit- 
able for a sick person could be found in his wig- 
wam, a messenger was despatched to Plymouth to 
obtain medicines, chickens for broth, and other 
needfijl articles. This hei regarded as extremely 
kind. Winslow, though unaccustomed to the busi- 
ness, made for him some broth without any fowl — 
a kind of mock-chicken soup. It was corn gruel, 
seasoned with green strawberry leaves and sUces of 
sassafras root. He strained if through his pocket 
handkerchief, and then gave him about a baif a 
pint, wliich he drank with a good relisli. After this, 
he improved more rapidly. Being, as Hobbamock 
bad smd, a man of kindly feehng, he desired Wins- 
low to visit some of his people who were sick, 
cleanse their mouths, and administer some of the 
same articles to them wliich he had given to him, 
"for," said he, "they are good persons." His 
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request was complied with, though Winslow found 
it a very oiFensive service. He espressed a desire 
for some pottage made of goose, or duck. Wine- 
low went out, in company with an Indian, after one. 
They discovered a brace of ducks. When Winslow, 
at a distance of more than a hundred paces, shot 
and killed one of them, his companion was aston- 
ished. It appeared to him almost miraculous. 
This was dressed and boiled. Being very fat, it 
made gross broth, Winslow was about to skim it. 
Massasoit forbade him. Winslow entreated him to 
allow it to be done, as otherwise it might injure 
him. The sick chief persisted in his refiisal. When 
it was prepared, the invalid, instead of taking a 
small quantity, sufficient <br his present wants, made 
a hearty meal. He overloaded his stomach, which, 
in the course of an hour, produced violent vomiting 
and bleeding at the nose, which continued for sev- 
eral hours. All now regretted that he had not 
complied with the directions of his nurse. His case 
became worse, and death seemed neor. In the 
course of time, however, these unfavorable symp- 
toms were allayed, and he began to improve. 
When the messengers returned from Plymouth, 
bringing with them chickens and medicine, he was 
so far recovered that he did not need the medicuie, 
and the chickens he concluded to keep, in order to 
raise otliers. 
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It was customary among the Indians, when any 
one waa sick w-ith a disease that was not contagious, 
for all his friends to visit him, as a testimony of 
their respect and sympathy. So uniyersally was the 
good prince of Pocanoket esteemed, that friends 
came from a distance of a hundred miles to see 
him, to whom he related aU the circumstances of 
his iUness ; how blind he was ; how extremely low ; 
how his English friends visited him, nursed him, 
administered medicine, and raised him up to his 
present degree of strength. In this manner, the 
characteristic kindness of the Puritans became more 
widely known among the Indians who lived at a 
considerable distance from the colony. This served 
to impress them with the importance of being on 
friendly terms with the English, that they might 
receive similar favors. 

It waa stated at the commencement of our ac- 
count of Massasoit's sickness, that the colonists 
were suspicious that evil was being plotted against 
them by the Indians. Winslow's visit to the chief 
resulted in obtaining more full and correct informa- 
tion upon this p^fiil subject. The day previous to 
his arrival there, a certain sacbem was with Mas- 
sasoit, endeavoring to prejudice him against the 
English, Mid to obtain his consent to measures 
against them, which had been recently devised. He 
wanted the sick chief to unite with the. unholy 
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alliance which had been formed for their destruction. 
One of the arguments which this wily sachem em- 
ployed, was that the English were not interested for 
the welfare of Massaaoit ; their friendship waa 
hypocritical. If they really respected him, or cared 
for him, they would have visited him in his sickness ; 
but aa they had not, it proved that all their profes- 
sions were hollow-hearted. 

The next day, Winalow arrived as a messenger 
from the English, wliich disproved the false charges 
of the evil-dieposed sachem. After his recovery, 
Massaaoit was impelled by a sense of gratitude to 
(iisclose to the English the conspiracy which had 
been formed for the purpose of extirpating both 
colonies. Through Hobbamock, he revealed that 
the Massachusetts, and the Indians of the several 
[ilacea now known as Eastham, Cape Cod, Fal- 
mouth, Barnstable, Buzzard's Bay, Wareham, and 
Martha's Vineyard, had entered into combination for 
that object, and he had been strongly urged to join, 
but had refused to have any thing to do with the 
murderous affair. He also advised the English, as 
the best course they could pursue, to put to death 
the Indians of Massachusetts, who were the authors 
of this plot, and then it would be destroyed. He 
earnestly charged them to communicate fully this 
information and advice to the governor. 

As the Dutch ship, which had been aground, was 
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gotten off, and had left before Winslow's arrival, 
nothing more remained for him to do. He there- 
fore departed. 

On liis return, he spent the night at Swansey, 
with Corfaitant, whom he says he found to be "a 
notable pohtician, yet full of merry jests and squibs, 
and never better pleased than when the like are 
returned again upon him." 

" If I were sick, as Massasoit has been," asked 
he, " and should send word to Plymouth, would 
Mr. Governor send me medicine 1 " 

" Yes." 

" Would you bring it to me 1 " 

" Certainly," said Winslow. 

At this he was highly deljo-hted and expressed 
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we can give you. It is in that way that we salute 
our most distinguished guests." 

Corbitant shook bis head, as if in doubt, sayiwg, 
" I don't like such salutations." 

Having noticed, that before their meals they 
asked a blessing, and afterwards returned thanks, be 
asked them wby they did it. This led to a long 
conversation upon the character and works of the 
Deity ; upon the relations which men sustain to 
him as their preserver and constant benefactor, and 
the duties which they owe to him as such, with 
which he and others who were present were pleased. 
When the Ten Commandments were repeated, they 
approved of all except the seventh. They thought 
there were many objections to " tying a man to one 
woman." They wanted, as many do at the present 
day, greater liberty. 

This is a specimen of the manner in which the 
Puritans endeavored to communicate religious truths 
to the minds of these ignorant and degraded sav- 
ages. When among them, they observed religious 
services at their meals. Neither fear nor pride pre- 
vented them. They also continued the practice of 
morning and evening devotions. They strictly re- 
garded the Sabbath, and when opportunity pre- 
sented, especially by inquiries from the savages, 
they imparted, in a familiar manner, the elementary 
truths of the Bible. As they became better ac- 
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quainted with each other, and could converse more 
easily, many such conversations as the ahove were 
held. The truths and scriptural facts which were 
in this way imparted to a few, would by them be 
communicated to their whole tribe, and would be 
made topics of discussion among them. It is not 
improbable, that in this manner some of the more 
prominent truths of the Bible became widely dis- 
seminated among the natives of the continent. As 
those who first learned them were scattered abroad 
by wai", or pestilence, or for want of good hunting 
grounds, they would, in their intercourse witii 
others, give them still wider diffusion. After'the 
lapse of years, these truths might, especially among 
tribes at the greatest distance from the settlements, 
assume the character of traditions, and, as such, be 
handed down to their posterity. Traditions which 
now exist among some of the Indians of the remote 
West, and which bear a close analogy to Scripture 
history, may have originated in this manner. 

After spending the night with Cortiitant, and 
having hospitable and pleasant entertainment, they 
bade him adieu, and passed on towards Middle- 
borough. Here they spent the second night. The 
next day they arrived at home. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" O Consjiiracj '. 
When erilB arc most free ? O, (hf n, by day 
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— Their Insults. — The boasting of Indian Braves.- The For- 
bearance of the Captain. 

The planting of Weston's colony at Weymoutli 
prorcd an unfortunate affair. It was composed of 
bad materials, and managed without tact, judgment, 
or prudence. The men were indolent, vicious, and 
destitute of public spirit. Their supplies were soon 
exhausted, and, by the end of February, 1(H3, they 
were reduced to great distress. They then degraded 
themselves to become " hewers of wood and car- 
riers of water" to the Indians, for a meal's victuals, 
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when; with ordinary industry, employed in other 
directions, they might have supplied themselves far 
more abundantly. 

So reduced in strengtli had the men become, in 
consequence of the want of food, that one of them, 
who was engaged in digging clama, sunk in the 
mud; and being unable to extricate himself, was 
overwhelmed by the rising tide, and drowned. 

The Indians knew the weakness of the Wey- 
mouthites, and, on account of the servile services 
they had received from tliem, they regarded them 
with contempt. To reduce them to still greater 
Ptraits, they refused to lend or sell them any corn, 
beans, or bread, on any terms. The men resorted 
to theft. When they found any of the hiding- 
places where the Indians concealed their grain, they 
dug it up, and appropriated it to their own use. 
The Indians complained and threatened. To ap- 
pease them, some of the criminals were wliipped 
and placed in the stocks. As this neither produced 
amendment, nor pacified the natives, more severe 
measures were resorted to, and one of them was 
hung. A tradition has become current, that at this 
execution, a sick, feeble, and worthless old man, 
who could have rendered no aid to repel an attack 
oi die Indians, was substituted in the place of the 
criminal, who was a strong young man, and might 
be of great service to the colony in time of war. 
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As the execution was mainly to satisfy the Indians, 
it was argued that one person would answer as well 
for that purpose as another, so long as the savages 
were deceived, which might easily be effected by 
dreasing the innocent sick pei-eon in the clothes of 
the ci-uninal. The Indians would then suppose that 
the guilty person was on thev gallows. Unfortu- 
nately, this tradition has been widely circulated, and 
rendered immortal by Butler, in the following lines 
of Hudibras : — 





" Our brelhrca of New England use 
Choice malefactors lo excuse, 
Aad hang the guilHess in their stea 
Of whom the churches have less ne 
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had beeu let alone." But even tliis language does 
not convey tLe idea, tliat after one person had been 
convicted, another one was executed in his stead ; 
but only, that of the many criminals, tlie most 
guilty one might not have been selected for trial and 
condemnation. Yet the one who was tried and 
condemned wae the one who was executed, and 
whose guilt is admitted. But even if it were other- 
wise, and the unjust substitution had taken place, 
the Puritans are not to be censured. They were 
nowise connected with the affair, and seem not to 
have been informed of it until it was over, when the 
inteUigence was communicated by a messenger from 
Weymouth, The two colonies were entirely inde- 
pendent of each other. The Puritans at Plymouth 
were in no sense responsible for the deeds of the 
other settlement. Butler errs in calling them " our 
brethren of New England." They were not Puri- 
tans. We have no evidence that they had a church, 
or that any of them were members of a church ; 
and nothing that they did should be allowed to 
injure, in the least degree, the reputation of the 
Pilgrims. 

When the settlers at Weymouth found it impos- 
sible to obtain any thing from the Indians with their 
consent, they resolved to supply their wants by 
taking forcible possession of their stores. To this 
end they closed up every entrance to their town, 
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except one, and strengthened the defences which 
they- had biiilt. Before entering upon their foraging 
expedition, which would be equivalent to a declara- 
tion of war, they consulted with the leading men at 
Plymouth. 

They narrated the conduct of the Indians, the 
painful straits to which the colony was reduced, and 
the absolute necessity of their procuring supplies. 
They then disclosed their intended attack, and asked 
their opinion. After ^ving the matter their serious 
ctmaideration, the Puritans expressed the opinion 
that the contemjdated movement would be untimely, 
impohtic, and dangerous ; that it would be a viola- 
tion of the law of their king, and of the law of 
iiod ; and they presented a variety of forcible rea- 
sons to dissuade them from its execution. This 
judicious advice they resolved to comply with for 
the present. Their next measure was to send their 
overseer, Mr, J<Am Sanders, to the coast of Mwne, 
for provisions. The friends at Plymouth supphed 
him with corn for his voyage, on which he set out 
in the latter part of February. 

After his departure, additional evidence was dis- 
covered of the conspiracy among the Indians. It 
was more fiilly divulged by some of the Indians 
themselves. Dangers thickened around the Eng- 
lish. They were so few and weak, in comparison 
with the neighboring tribes, that if there had been a 
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sudden, ^multaneoiis, and courageoui^ attack, on the 
part of the savages who had joined the plot, they 
would easily have annihilated both settlements. 
This the English knew. They were aware, also, 
that no lune was to be lost ; that wliilst they were 
deliberating, the war whoop might ring in their ears, 
and their hearth fires be quenched in blood. At 
the annual meeting of the General Court, which 
soon occurred, the whole subject was submitted by 
the governor to that body. They referred it to the 
governor, his assistant, ajid the captain, with such 
others as they might be disposed to consult. This 
committee were empowered to devise and execute 
such measures as the exigency seemed to them to 
demand. The conclusion to which this committee 
came was, that Captain Standish should take as 
many men as he thought necessary for the purpose, 
and proceed to the Massachusetts, ostensibly for 
trade. After making Weston's colony acquainted 
with the bloody conspiracy which had been formed 
against the English, and the real object of this visit, 
Standish was then to open trade with the Indians, 
and carefully observe all their demeanor ; but he 
was to avoid, if possible, ati actual colhsion, until 
an Indian by the name of Wituwamat was in his 
power, whom he was to kill, and then send his 
head to Plymouth. This fellow was selected as a 
victim, because he was a notorious, iuaulting villain, 
10 
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whose conduct had previously been extremely aggra- 
vating. He had boasted in a pompous and irritating 
manner of having shed the blood of both English 
and French, whom he derided for want of courage. 
Baying that " they died crying, making sour faces, 
more like children than men." On a former occa- 
sion, when Capt^n Standish was at Manomet, this 
fellow endeavored to persuade Canacum, the sachem 
of that place, to destroy him, as he then had a fair 
opportunity, stating to .him that the Massachusetts, 
in order to secure their own preservation, had com- 
bined to cut off Weston's colony, but had con- 
cluded to delay until they were strong enough to 
destroy Plymouth also. As be now had the cap- 
tain in his power, it was a good time to put him 
and his company out of the way. 

In consequence of his known enmity to the colo- 
nists, and of the threats which he had used, it was 
considered important to the safety of the settlers 
that he should be slain. Hence the instructions to 
the captain to avoid an attack until Wituwamat was 
in his power. 

The captain took only eight men with him on 
this perilous espedition. He thought that a larger 
number wotild excite suspicion among the Indians 
of their conspiracy being detected. Before he set 
out, a messenger by the name of Pratt arrived at 
Plymouth, from Weston's plantation, with a pack 
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ca his shoulders, bringing informatio-i that the BtBte 
of things there was worse than ever. The men 
were reduced to the extremes of poverty, having 
heen obUged to sell their clothes for food, and now, 
heing unable to go iu pursuit of food on account of 
their nakedness, they were perishing from cold and 
lamine. If at any time they obtained victuals, the 
Indians were so strong and bold that they would 
enter their bouses, take it from the pot where it was 
being cooked, and in a tantaUzing manner would eat 
it before their eyes. If they remonstrated, the sav- 
ages would put a knife to their breasts and threaten 
their lives. One of the colonists had abandoned his 
companions and turned savage ; the most of the 
people had forsaken the town, and made their ren- 
dezvous wherever they happened to find food. They 
Itad separated into three companies, very few of 
them having any powder or shot with which to pro- 
cure game or defend themselves if attacked. What 
would be the ultimate result he knew not. Being 
afraid to tarry there any longer, he had set out, al- 
though he knew not the way, to come to Plymouth 
and ask the privilege of remaining there till afiairs 
liecame more settled. 

Soon after this man had left the Massachusetts, f^ 
Weymouth, the Indians missed him, and suspecting 
that he had gone to Plymouth, they immediately 
sent a messenger in pursuit of him, probably with 
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orders to put him to death ; as they expressed the 
opinion he would never reach Plymouth, but would 
be devoured by wild beasts on the journey. Guided 
by a kind Providence, Pratt lost his way ; so that 
the Indian in pursuit, who took the usual route, 
iius!>ed him, and thus his life was saved. The In- 
dian passed by Plymouth on bis way to Buzzard's 
Bay. When he returned he stopped there, pretend- 
ing to make a friendly caU, but in reality to observe 
their condition, and see whether they were reduced 
to the poverty and helplessness of Weston's people, 
which he hoped was the case ; the intelligence of 
which, he knew would be glad tidings to the Massa- 
chusetts. The governor immediately arrested him, 
and kept him a prisoner. He was sent to the fort 
and chained to a staple, where he was informed he 
must remain under guard until Standish returned 
from his expedition against ^is tribe. This must 
have been evil tidings to the poor captive spy, who 
knew that his own people were only waiting for a 
favorable opportunity to pounce upon the colony 
like a vulture upon its prey, and who, by his present 
captivity, had abundant reason to believe that their 
conspiracy was detected, and would be punished. 

After Pratt's relation, Standish, with his smaD 
company, proceeded to Weymouth with all speed. 
When they arrived, seeing the ship which was con- 
nected with the colony in the harbor, they went on 
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board to have some consultation as to the best 
measures to be adopted with reference to the ap- 
proaching crisis. Finding no one on deck, they 
entered the cabui. No one was there ! They ex- 
amined other parts of the vessel, and to tlieir great 
surprise found it entirely forsaken — not even one 
person left as guard- What did it mean 7 Had the 
crew been slain by the Indians since Pratt left "! 
Appearances did not favor such a conclusion. No 
weapons were about, as if left in haste ; no marks 
of blood were seen. Had they then been seized 
and taken into captivity 1 To ascertain whether 
they were in the neighborhood, one of the men on 
board fired a musket. Immediately the overseer 
and several of his companions presented themselves 
upon the shore. They were there for the purpose 
of gathering ground nuts and other articles to eat. 
After salutations werd exchanged. Captain Standish 
asked, — 

" How do you dai'c to leave your ship, and live in 
so much security 1 " 

" O," replied they, utterly insensible of their per- 
ilous conditi<p, " we liave no fear of the Indians, 
but live with tliem and suffer them to lodge with us, 
without our having a gun or sword, or even needing 

" Well, well," said Standish, " if you have no oc- 
casion for vigilance, so much the better. But vrtiere 
10* 
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are those whom Mr, Satiders left in cliar^^e of affairs 
during his ib-em.e ' " 

"Thej aie at the plantation" Thitliei tlie cap- 
ttiin went He informed them of the Indian con- 
spiracy, and that the object ot Ins iisit w\a to cut 
off the ringieadfrs He alao invited them, it they 
were so di-poacd, to reside At Phmouih, until this 
dark cloud had paaaed awaj, and thej «ere placed 
In cireumitances moie fiioiable to their piospentj 
But if they thought it advisable to pursue any oilier 
course, he would assist them to the extent of his 
ability. The men now had tbeir eyes opened. 
They were surprised at their own previous blind- 
ness. They could call to recollection various cir- 
cumstances which had occurred in their intercourse 
with the natives, which were in keeping with the 
conspiracy. They acknowledged that it was all of 
divine mercy that they had not been slain before the 
captain's arrival. They desired that he would pro- 
ceed at once to the accomphshment of his object. 
He enjoined upon them the observance of the 
greatest secrecy, that the Indians might not discover 

He also advised them to send orders to that third 
of the company who were at the greatest distance 
from the plantation to return, and, on pain of death, 
to keep the, town, promising to supply, from his own 
stores, each man with a pint of com a day. Some 
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time elapsed before any active i 
adopted, in consequence of storms and rain. Dur- 
ing this delay, an Indian visited the plantation, 
brin^g some skins, professedly to trade. In reality 
lie was a spy, whose object it was to obtain, in a 
coveil; manner, what information he could respecting 
the suspicions ind plans of the English The cap 
tain endeavored to ippear perfectlj fneiidlv and un 
suspecting let when the sp> returned he reported 
that he saw trom the captains eses that there was 
tuiger in his heart The Indiani. therefdrc thought 
that their conspiracy wa detected But ini-tead ot 
retreating beyond the reach of the Englisli until 
their arrangement" with the other tribes were con 
sumniatcd they put on i bold ^ont visited the plan 
tation frequently and e*en expre =ed the beliet to 
them that their object was to sla} them One of 
their braves, whose name was Fecksuot, a man of 
courage, but at the same time a braggadocio, went 
to Hofabamock, who was with Standish as his inter- 
preter, and told him that he had been informed that 
the captain had eouie to " kill himself and the rest 
of the salvages." " Tell him," said he, " we know 
it, but we neither fear him, nor irill we shun him ; 
let him attack us when he pleases, he shall not take 
us by surprise.'' These were courageous words for 
one who had reason to believe that his plots were 
discovered. He was probably emboldened by hia 
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confidence in the success of the conspiracy. The 
Indiana who had entered into the alliance were bo 
numerous, and the colonists so few and feeble, that 
success seemed to them almost a certainty. Hence, 
these insulting savages would sometimes come to the 
plantation alone, or several together, and, placing 
themselves in the presence of the captain, would 
whet their knives, sharpen their points, and make 
various gestures and speeches of an insulting nature, 
as if on purpose to irritate him to some deed of 
blood. Wituwamat was not wanting on these occa- 
sions. He boasted of the fine quidities of his knife, 
on the handle of which was pictured a woman's face ; 
" but," said he, " I have another at home with which 
I have killed both French Mid English, and that hath 
a man's face on it ; and by and by these two must 
marry." Not long after, when speaking of the knife 
he then had, he said, " By and by this shall see, and 
by and by it shall eat, but not speak ; " as if alluding 
to some intended murder which his knife would com- 
mit silently, whilst the muskets of the English always 
reported their doings. Pecksuot was a man of large 
size and great muscular strength, while Standish was 
comparatively smalL On one occasion he said to 
Standish, — 

" You are a great officer, but a little man ; and 
though I am no sachem, yet I am a courageous man, 
and possess great strength." 
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All these things the captain endured with much 
forbearance. His determination ivas fixed, and his 
plans formed ; he was only waiting a suitable oppor- 
tunity for their execution. He wisely resolved that 
no insults of the savages should betray him into pre- 
mature movements. Like the lion, with his eye 
fixed upon his prey, he calmly w-aited for a iavorable 
moment of attack. It was not long before this 
arrived. 
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atarini Bill BSaa'lj. 1*= «■ elianglod msii ; 

His hair upreared. hia noBlnIs sttelchod with sltuigUns 1 

And tugged for life, and wDsbjEtrengU) subdued. " — BHiKarEiBc. 

A ailenl, but fearful Massacre, — Hobbamock compliments Stand- 
isk — Women held Captives. — An Indian escapes. — Thjec 
Englishmen among Ibe Indiana. — The Indians haste away at 
Midnight, — They meet Slandiah and his Men. — A Skirmish. — 
The Indians defeated. — Hobbamock's Bravery. — The Indian 
Women released uninjured. — The Puritans responsible for the 
Massacre. — Tiielf Apology, — A young Indian's Confession. — 
Standish returns, taking an Indian's Head, — The eaplured Spy 
recognizes it — The Spy released and sent as a Messenger.— 
A Squaw brings back an Answer — The three Englishmen 
killed — The Terror of the Nam es — Thev ittempt to end a 
Peace offering to the Goveranr — The Boat is wrecked — 
Rut nson s Letter 

On the daj following the comersalion which we 
gaie at the cltise o( the lait ihapter, a combination 
of circumstances eeemed to indicate to Standish 
thit the feiorable moment tor the exeeuUon of his 
plans had airived Peckauot, Wituwamat, with 
another Indian, ^d a young villain about eighteen 
) ears ot age, brother to Wituw amat, v> ho had 
placed manj -currilous tricks upon the more feeble 
of the colonists, were together in one house, there 
were also present about the same number ot the 
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English, with Hobbamock. The door being made 
fast, Standiah gave the signal for the dieadfu! work 
of death to be commenced. Each man chose his 
victim, and the fearful struggle began. Standieh 
selected the insulting braggadocio, Fecksnot, and 
snatching the knife from his neck, which he iiad 
impudently sharpened in the captmn's presence, he 
plunged it in his heart's blood ! One blow was not 
sufficient. The Indian resisted. JIc was wounded 
again ; he endeavored to recover ; his eyes glared ; 
he snatched violently a&et his knife, but fculed to 
get it ; he fought with the energy of despair : the 
stru^le was terrific, but brief. In a few minutes, 
the boastiiil warrior ceased to breathe. He had 
whetted his knife for his own death. At the same 
time, »miiar conflicts were in progress between 
Wituwamat and an Englishman, and the other In- 
dian and a colonist. They knew that all flight was 
impossible. There was no quarter asked nor 
offered ; one of each couple must die ; one or the 
other party must be exterminated. They fought 
with desperation to the very last. There were no 
shrieks, no cries, no war whoops ; nothing but a 
deadly struggle. Their silence rendered the contest 
more awful. A shriek would have been a relief. 
In a few minutes, all the savages were dead esaept 
the youth. He was reserved to be hanged. During 
all this time, Hobbamock was a silent spectator of 
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the tra^e scene. He took no part with either. 
AAer it was all over, he atad to Sfaodish, whilst a 
smile played over his features, " Yesterday, Peck- 
suot, bragging of his own strength and stature, said, 
thougli you were a great captain, yet you were but 
a little man ; but to-day, I see you are big enough 
to lay him on the ground." But Standish desired 
not his praise ; he was intent upon the overthrow 
of the conspirators. Some Indian women who 
were at Weymouth he committed to the custody of 
Weston's people, for safe keeping till further orders. 
He then sent a messenger to another company of 
the men, with instructions for them to kill all the 
Indians who were with them. They slew two. 
Standish and a few others went to another place, 
and killed one more. It was the captwn's design to 
have kept all this concealed from the natives ; but 
his purpose was defeated, through the negligence of 
one of the men in suffering an Indian to escape, 
who immediately disclosed these massacres to the 
tribe. 

A short time previous to this tragic adventure, 
three of Weston's men had gone and offered to 
build canoes for the sachem of one of the tribes iii 
the neighborhood, where they had formerly been 
well fed, when performing amilar service. The 
first night of their arrival, at a late hour, a messen- 
ger came, almost breathless, perhaps the one who 
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had escaped from Weymouth, who delivered, in liia 
own l^guage, a short message. What it was, the 
Englishmen knew not. That it was of great im- 
portance, was evident from tbe conduct of the 
Indians ; for no sooner was it deUvered, than a 
general excitement was produced. The Indians 
arose, hastily dressed themselves, seized their bows 
and arrows, gathered together for a few moments' 
consultation, and then, telling the EngUsh that they 
were going a hunting, and would return with plenty 
of venison, they hastily departed. 

The oldest and most experienced Englishmen 
present thought that this midnight manceuvre au- 
gured nothing good. Viewing this conduct of the 
Indians in connection with the strict charge of 
Standish, that none of the men should leave the 
plantation, he feared that a collision had, or would 
soon ensue. He proposed to his companions to 
return. They unwisely refused. He set out, there- 
fore, alone. To avoid discovery, in case of pursuit, 
he shunned the paths, and groped his way in the 
darkness, through the unbroken fieids and forests, 
by which means he successfully esea^d. 

After the massacre at Weymouth, the captain 
took half of his own men, with one or two of Wes- 
ton's party and Hobbamock, and went forth to 
plunder the Indians. After marching some dis- 
tance, they met a party of the natives coming 
11 
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towards them — probalily those who had left home 
so suddenly at night. Each regarded the other as 
on a belligerent expedition. A hill being near, the 
possession of which would give advantage in the 
fight, both parties endeavored to obtain it. Stand- 
Lsh was succeasflil. The Indiana then ran, accord- 
ing to their usual custom, and, conceaUng them- 
selves behind trees, rocks, and bushes, let fly a 
shower of arrows, aimed especially at Standish and 
Hobbamock. The combativeness of Hobbamock 
was now excited. He threw off his coat, and 
dashed in among them with great bravery. The 
savages, knowing him, retreated, Hobbamock pur- 
sued. The English could not keep up with him. 
These latter, seeing the arm and half of a face of 
a notorious character in the act of drawing hia 
bow at Captain Standish, two of them fired at him, 
and broke his exposed arm. The Indians retreated 
to a swamp. The captain endeavored to hold a 
parley with them. They returned insulting lan- 
guage, lie then challenged the sachem to show 
himself and fight openly like a man, and not get 
behind trees, and use hard words, like a cowardly 
squaw. His challenge and ridicule were aUke un- 
lieeded. The sachem and his men fled, leaving the 
EngUsh victorious. The captain then returned to 
Weymouth. The Indian women who were there 
he released without any injury. He would not e¥ffii 
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allow the men to take from tbem their beaver gar- 
ments, nor in any way to insult them. We cannot 
but admire his scrupulous regard for the helpless- 
ness and delicacy of the female sex. 

In order to screen the Puritans from the respon- 
sibiUty of tlijs massacre of the Indians at Wey- 
mouth, it will not do to say that Standish was not a 
member of the church, and, therefore, was no more 
of a Puritan than the men of Weston's colony ; 
th^ he was merely a military officer, and in this 
campaign against tlie enemy, was governed by ordi- 
nary military usages ; for, admitting that all this 
was true, it must not be forgotten that he had re- 
ceived special instructions from the proper authori- 
ties at Plymouth how to proceed, and had simply 
executed those instructions. He was their servant, 
and had done their bidding ; they were, therefore, 
responsible for his deeds. 

The best justification of the act must be based 
upon the perilous condition in which the English 
were then placed. They knew their own weakness ; 
they were aware of the existence of a powerfiil 
conspiracy against them ; they had received intelli- 
gence of the dreadful massacre by the Indians in 
Virginia. No time was to be lost. The savages 
might come down upon them with the suddenness 
and terribleness of an Alpine avalanche. It ap- 
peared to them essential to their safety, that they 
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should take the initiative in the approaching con- 
flict; that by gome bold and severe stroke, they 
should send terror among the Indians before tliey 
were generally aware of the discovery of their con- 
spiracy. In forming our opinion of the morality 
of their conduct in this trying crisis, we must have 
some regard to the sentiments which generally pre- 
vailed among Christian people at that time, respect- 
ing the lawfulness of defensive war. 

After the massacre, a young Indian, who was of a 
mild, amiable, and confiding disposition, although he 
knew of the death of his countrymen, came fear- 
lessly to the captmn, profesang love and good will, 
and honestly confessed that the Indians had resolved 
to murder Weaton's colony so soon as two more 
canoes were finished, which Weston's men were 
making for them at the time of the outbreak, and 
with which they intended to have taken their ships. 

Weston's people were now thoroughly tired of 
the new settlement. It had proved a fiulure, and 
they were resolved to abandon it. Some of them 
were desirous of going to the coast of Maine, with 
the hope of finding a passage to England in some 
of the fishermen which resorted there. Standish 
furnished them with corn to reach the coast, which 
so reduced the little quantity he had, as to leave 
him hardly enough to last tiU he could return home. 
Others of them preferred to go with him to Plym- 
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outh, aa they did not waut to associate witli those 
who were going to Maiue. After the former party 
had sailed and cleared the bay, Standieh took the 
others in his shallop and returned victoriously to 
Plymouth, where he was received with great joy. 

He did not fail to obey the command of the gov- 
ernor to bring back with him the head of one of the 
prominent conspirators. As an object of terror to 
the Indians, it was set up in a conspicuous place in 
the fort. 

The Indian who pursued Pratt, but f^Icd. of over- 
taking liim, was left, it will be remembered, a pris- 
oner at Plymouth. When the bloody trophy of the 
captmn was shown him, he was asked if he knew 
whose head it was. He looked moui-nfiilly upon it, 
and said, "Yes; it is Wituwamat's." He also con- 
fessed the conspiracy, and said that his chief was 
urged to it by his men, among whom five were more 
urgent in pressing him into it than the others, two 
of whom, Pecksuot and Wituwamat, were slain. 
The other three were medicine men, or conjurors. 
He denied being implicated in it himself. He said 
he did not belong to their tribe, but was a stranger 
among them, and earnestly entreated the colonists 
not to put liim to death. Hobbamock interceded for 
him, and gave him a good character, though it after- 
wards appeared that he was induced so to do by the 
influence of a bribe. 
11" 
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The Puritans were not revengefuL The shedding 
of blood afforded them no pleaaure. Hence they 
had no disposition to execute the unfortunate native 
who was now in their power. Having recently been 
so victorious, they could afford now to be generous, 
Besides, by sparing his fife and sending him home, 
they could forward a message to his chief which 
might prevent the necessity of further bloodshed. 
He was accordingly released and brought before tiie 
governor, who charged him, through Hobbamock, 
the interpreter, to say to Obtakiest, the chief of die 
Massachusetts Indians, that the Puritans would not 
have attacked them if they had not been eompelied 
to by their own treachery, and therefore the conspir- 
ators were to blame; that if he entered into another 
similar plot, they would drive him from his country, 
and utterly extirpate his tribe ; of this he was now 
fmrly warned ; and also that he must send back the 
three EngUshmen he had, and not slay them ; that 
he must not injure what is left of the plantation at 
Weymouth ; and that this messenger must come back 
with the English, or with an answer, or with both, 
and they would guaranty him a safe return. They 
then gave him his liberty. For a long time nothing 
was heard from the chief in reply to this message, 
nor from the captive English. Finally, an Indian 
woman entered Plymouth, and informed them that 
Obtakiest had received the message, but that it came 
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too late to save the lives of the Englian ; he ex- 
pressed great regret on this account, as he would have 
sent them hack if they had heen living. She also 
said, that he desired reconciliation with the English, 
but that liis men were too fearful to come to Plym- 
outh to negotiate a treaty ; and that Obtakiest him- 
self was so apprehensive of a sudden attack of the 
English, that he had no certain dwelling-place, but 
changed liia encampment daily to avoid discovery. 

This sudden and successful attack of Standish 
struck such terror into the Indians, as completely to 
arrest the execution of their conspiracy. So panic- 
stricken were they, that they abandoned their own 
dwellings aiid fled hither and thither, in woods, 
swamps, and other unfrequented places, as if they 
thought the whole English colony were in close pur- 
suit. By their exposures during these flights, they 
caught various diseases, of which many of them died, 
among whom were Canacum, Aspinet and lanough, 
the sachems of Buzzard's Bay, Eastham, and Barn- 
stable. They had not courage even to plant their 
usual amount of com, on wliieh they were greatly 
dependent for food. At last the natives of one place 
ventured to man a small boat, and load it with 
presents, as a kind of peace-ofFering to the governor. 
On its voyage to the colony it was wrecked, and 
three of the men were lost. The only one who 
escaped did not dare to proceed to Plymouth, but 
returned. It is not unlkeiy that this catastrophe 
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was interpreted by the Indians as unfavorable to 
themaelTes ; for lanough had given out that the 
God of the EngUah was angry with the Indiana, and 
was determined to destroy them. It would have 
been, therefore, very natural for them, under the in- 
fluence of their superstitious fears, to have construed 
this disaster into an illustration of the truth of 
lanongh'a prediction. 

The Puritans kept their friends in England in- 
formed as fiilly as they could of the history of the 
colony. The conspiracy and its suppression, being 
important CTents, had a prominent place in their 
correspondence. When Mr. Robinson, their pastor 
at Leyden, who had commended them to God in 
earnest prayer, at the time of their departure from 
Delf Haven, heard of the slaughter of the Indians, 
his benevolent heart was painfully affected. He 
wrote a letter to the church at Plymouth, in which 
he exhorted them to consider the disposition of their 
captain, who was of a warm temper. " He hoped 
that the Lord liad sent him among them for good, if 
they used him right," but at the same time expressed 
the fear that he may be wanting '' in that tenderness 
of the life of man, made after God's image, which 
was meet." The overflowing benevolence of his 
soul burst forth in that memorable passage : " O, 
how happy a thing had it been, that you had con- 
verted some before yoa killed any ! " 
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So successful were the measures of Standtsh at 
Weymouth in intimidating the Indians, that no other 
attempt was made against the Plymouth colony for 
liolf a century. During this long period of quiet, 
the little settlement at Plymoutli attained to some 
degree of maturity. 

A short time after the return of Standish, and the 
abandonment of the plantation at Weymouth, a fish- 
ing vessel entered the harbor of Plymouth. A host 
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put off to the shore, bringing an Englisiiman, who 
pretended to be a blacksmith. He went among the 
colonists, inquiring about work, but at the same time 
asking many questions respecting tlie history and 
prospects of Weston's colony. He was informed of 
the conspiracy, of the massacre, and of the total 
abandonment of the place- This stranger was 
Weston himself in disguise ! The intelligence he 
received fell upon his ear like the deatb-kncll of his 
high hopes. The experiment of that plantation hav- 
ing involved a heavy expenditure, he was anxious to 
see if something had not been gained. At any rate, 
he wished to know the worst. He therefore took a 
shallop with two or three men, and set out to visit it. 
A heavy storm arose, which drove bun from his 
course towards the Merrimac, where he was wrecked, 
and with difficulty escaped with his life. To com- 
plete his misfortunes, he was soon discovered by the 
Indians, who robbed bim of all be had saved from 
the shallop, and stripped bim of his clothes, even to 
his shirt. In this distressed condition be managed 
to reach Portsmoutii, where he borrowed some 
clothes, returned to Plymouth, and entreated the 
Puritans to loan him some beaver. Although the 
colony was reduced to great straits, yet, in view of 
his greater wretchedness, it was concluded to lend 
bim a hundred and seventy pounds of beaver. In 
this transaction the Puritans exhibited great kindness. 
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Tliey were under no obligations to Weston. He 
had conferred upon them no favors. Though he 
was formerly interested in the Plymouth settlement, 
yet from personal considerations he abandoned it, 
and commenced one on his own account. The bad 
conduct of his settlers were, in all probability, the 
occasion of the Indian conspiracy and the massacre. 
They were extremely undesirable neighbors. Al- 
though they received nothing but good from tlie Pu-' 
ritaos, in return they ridiculed and slandered them. 
Weston, therefore, had no claims upon Plymouth. 
The conduct of the Puritans in loaning liim this 
beaver was unmerited kindness. This will be the 
more apparent, when it is remembered that he could 
give them no security. 

With this borrowed capital Weston commenced 
his fortimes anew ; yet such was his dishonesty and 
ingratitude, that he not only failed to pay for the 
beaver, but, instead thereof, he maligned and opposed 
the Puritans on every occasion. We cannot deem 
it any other than a fortunate circumstance, that his 
colony was broken up so early. With such a man 
at its head, and such characters for its materials Ets 
liis colgnists were, notliing could have been expected 
from its continuance but a series of internal dissen- 
sions among themselves, and of external troubles 
'with the Indians. 

When the Puritans left England in IftiO, they 
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sailed under the protection of the Virginia company, 
with the intention of settling in Virginia, some- 
where in the vicinity of Hudson's River. At that 
time, the territory of Virginia extended to the forty- 
fifth degree of north latitude, to Fassomaquoddy 
Bay ; but their patent having been taken out in the 
name of an individual, Mr. John Wincob, who did 
not accompany them, never rendered them any ser- 
vice. This appears like a misfortune ; hnt, in 
reality, it was a blessing. Even if they could have 
made use of their patent, it was not what they 
wauled. It ^vas essentially defective, inasmuch as it 
did not grant tliem what they desired above all 
things else — liberty of conscience; so that when 
they landed at Plymouth, they were unchartered, 
tmpatented. They were in the wilderness, unfet- 
tered by any royal limits or " company " restric- 
tions. Contrary to the des.iign of the Virginia com- 
pany, yea, contrary to their own intentions, they 
found themselves in a new world, three thousand 
miles from home, in tiie fiill enjoyment of liberty 
of conscience. God, in liis kind providence, had 
given tiiera that which the king, in his bigotry, 
would have withheld. In answer to their prayers, 
yet contrary to their hopes, the storms of Heaven 
had driven them into a harbor of freedom. 

The first patent taken out for Plymouth was in 
the name of John Pierce, as trustee. This gentle- 
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man, seeing the prospective growth of the colony, 
had his ambition and covetonsness so greatly ex- 
cited, that he procured another patent for his own 
use, by means of which he intended to have held 
the colonists as his tenants, and to have compelled 
them " to sue in his courts as chief lord." But 
Providence was against him. He made two at- 
tempts to reach this country, from England, with a 
company of emigrants, and both times was driven 
back by disastrous storms. Being thwarted in his 
project by heavy losses, and other misfortunes, he 
was glad to sell to the Puritans, for five hundred 
pounds, his patent which had cost him but fifty. 

The emigrants who had been driven back with 
Pierce came over in another vessel, called the Ann. 
She was aeon followed by the Little James, who 
brought sixty passengers, and a quantity of supplies 
for the colony. These stores were very acceptable, 
as those of the Puritans, were nearly gone. To so 
low a condition were they brought, that they had 
nothing better to extend to their newly arrived 
guests than lobsters and cold water. The impor- 
tance of these stores may be inferred from the feet 
that a day was set apart for special thanksgiving 
and praise on account of this arrival. 

In the month of June, 1623, one of the vessels in 
which Pierce had made one of his unsuccessful at- 
tempts to cross the Atlantic, arrived at Plymouth. 
12 
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She was commanded by Captain Francis West, wlio 
had received (he ajipointmeiit of Admiral of New 
England, and had been commbsioned to prevent fdl 
vessels from trattng or fishing on the coast, without 
a license from the New England Council. But the 
fishermen being too independent and strong for 
him, he could not execute his commission. He 
gave it up as a hopele»<s undertaking, and sailed for 
Southern Virginia. To prevent any similar annoy- 
ance in future, the fishermen presented a petition to 
Parliament, who passed an order that fishing should 
be free. 

UntU this time, there had been a community of 
interest among the colonists. Each man raised 
what he chose, and threw it into a common stock, 
from which the overseers suppUed to each family, 
according to their number. Land was not owned 
by individuals. It was all common. Each man 
cultivated what he pleased, and gave the products to 
the general store. This experiment of a commu- 
nity of goods, like many others which have been 
tried since, did not work well. As no wages could 
be given to any one for their labors in the field, and 
as those who were disposed to be idle were sure of 
their proportion of supjJies, whether they worked 
or not, it was decided to abandon the system, and 
make every family support themselves. Accord- 
ingly, at a general meeting held in April of this 
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year, (1S23,) a certain portion of land w. 

to every man, by lot, for cultivation. All were, 
therefore, thrown upon their own labors for the 
fruits of the earth. Exceptions were made only in 
the case of public officers and of fishermen, who, 
being engaged for the welfere of the colony in other 
directions, were considered worthy of a share of the 
products of tlie soil, though they assisted not iu 
raising them. Immediately after the allotment of 
the laud, the men began to cultivate ; yea, so great 
was the interest which liad been excited by the new 
system, that women and children entered the fields, 
and labored so eifectively, that a much larger quan- 
tity of eom'was planted tlian was exptcted. This 
being over, they were again reduced to want. 
Their provisions were entirely consumed. A sim- 
ple, affecting, yet very appropriate memorial of their 
condition at that time, was presented at the centen- 
nial celebration of their landing, which was ob- 
served December 22, 1820, at Plymouth, After an 
address from Hon. Daniel Webster, which occupied 
two hours in its delivery, and which was " correct 
in its historical statements, powerful in argumeni, 
rich in description, and pathetic and eloquent in 
action," a procession was formed, which marched to 
the new court-house, escorted by the Standish 
Guards, under the command of Captain Weston. 
As they entered, to the sound of spirit-stirring music. 
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the elegantly det orated hall and passed down the 
long rows of tables richly ladened with the luxuries 
of the ei and lind tive 1 emcls of parched corn 
wPre ohserved upon eiery platt They attracted 
Mtention Stnie «niiled ts thej pSa-^ed along at 
what they regoided as an odd conceit Others, 
who were better acquainted with the Yankee char- 
acter and with their fondness for aignificant notions, 
knew that these silent symbols were eloquent with 
sf me hidden meaning whilst others atill who per- 
CPiTed in a moment their design and their beautiful 
appropnatencs to the occasiori gazed it them with 
a throbbing heart and with tearful eyes These 
hve mysterious kernels of corn were memorials ot 
th^t affcting incident when in 1623 the colony 
were reduced to i pmt of corn which when di 
iided among the settjtrs gue them five grains 
eich' "When this was undeistood at the table it 
produced thnlhng emotions Those fi*e grains of 
corn on eich piate were full of the /anna of thought 
md feehng Some ate them with greater interest 
than the most costl} luxunea before them others 
careftillv carried them iway as mementoes of that 
ocea>aon and oi the impnHanf event which was 
commemorated It would not be burpnsing if some 
ot those identicTl kernels are itiU sacredlj treasured 
m the famihea ot some who were prei-ent on that 
occaeicn (See plate p 140) 
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This tradition of tlie five kerneb of com, though 
it exhibits an affecting state of things, does not con- 
vey the worst of their condition. When these were 
gone, they had no com ! Other grain being out of 
the question, they of course had no bread ! They 
were obliged to depend upon fish, clams, and oys- 
ters ; occasionally, they would get a deer, which 
would be divided among the colony. In this man- 
ner was their good Elder Brewster supported for 
months together ; yet he and bis family, instead of 
repining at their bard lot, would sit down to their 
monotonous fare, giving thanks tliat they could 
" suck of the abundance of the seas, and of the 
treasures hid in the sand." Tliis, we liave reason 
to believe, was the disposition of the settlers gen- 
erally ; for Bradford, who was governor at that 
period, says, " By the time our com is planted, our 
victuals are sjient, not knowing at night where to 
have a bit in the morning, and have neither bread 
nor corn for three oh four, months together, 
yet bear our wants with cheerfulness, and rest on 
Providence." 

The unusually large quantity of corn which was 
1 h ted iwakened hopes that in the following 
sea^o tl cy would have an abundant supply. But 
the r 1 opes appeared doomed to be blasted. The 
c ster s m the skies were sealed up ; the clouds 
w thheld rain. The sun poured down its rays in 
13* 
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the fulness of its strengtli. The earth turned to 
clods and dust. The leaves of the trees curled and 
withered. The grass was burnt up. Springs were 
exhaosted, and brooks and ponds dried. For the 
long period of six weeks did the heavens withhold 
their showers. Their com came up, but soon 
wilted ; both blade and stalk hung down, changed 
color, and apparently died. Their beans "stood 
at a stay," dried up, turned yellow, and presented 
the appearance of having been scoi-ched. Their 
hopes were overthrown ; their joy turned to sorrow. 
Painfiil forebodings for the future filled their hearts. 
As an additional ingredient in their cup of woe, 
they heard that, many months before, supplies had 
been sent them from England ; but the vessel which 
was bringing them was twice driven back, and was 
finally heard from, three hundred leagues at sea. 
As that inteDigence was received three months be- 
fore, as the vessel had not arrived, and as pieces of 
a wreck were found upon the coast, which they con- 
cluded were hers, they gave her up as lost. Their 
present and prospective trials were so great, that 
some began to be discouraged. They regarded 
these afilictions as indications of the displeasure of 
God against them. They were led to personal self- 
exaniination and prayer. In addition to these pri- 
vate religious exercises, a day of public humiUation, 
fasting, and prayer was appointed by the govern- 
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meiit. It was miiTersalJj- obserred. The people 
assembled together with one accord. They ab- 
stained from food, confessed their sins, and offered 
ferment prayers, that if it were consistent with the 
will and the glory of God, he would send down 
upon them the rain and the dews of heaven, to 
refresh the thirsty earth, and revive the withering, 
dying plants. The day was kept with marked 
solemnity and earnestness. Their religious exer- 
cises continued through eight or nine hours. In the 
morning, the sky was as cloudless and unpromising, 
and the drought as likely to continue, a& ever ; but 
before the close of the meeting, " the weather," 
says Winslow in his relation, " was overcast, the 
clouds gathered together on all sides, and on the 
next morning, distilled such soft, sweet, and mod- 
erate showers of rain, continuing some fourteen 
days, and mixed with such seasonable weather, as it 
was hard to say whether our withered corn or 
drooping affections were most quickened or revived ; 
such was the bounty and goodness of our God." 

flobbaraock, who was then at Plymouth, seeing 
the people on their way to meeting, said it was but 
three days since Sunday. He wanted to understand 
the matter ; he therefore asked a boy who was near 
him, "What are the people going to meeting for 1 " 
" To pray that God would give us rain." Hobba- 
mock then informed the Indians that the Puritans 
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wPre assembled together to worship their Gid, and 
pray to him to send down rwn No doubt those 
untaught yet thoughtful sayages watched with -ome 
degree ot curiosity the result 'Vlhen therefore 
the> =iw the clouds darken the hea*en*i and pour 
down such gentle yet abundant -bowers they ad 
nwred the goodness which produced such delightful 
elfanges in so '.hfrt a time The) were convinced 
that the English were under the protection of i 
treat and good Being who he<ird their prayera 
ind granted their requests 
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10 run the Gantlet.- He reforms. — Is killed by the Indians.- 
Timely Abundance, — Trade with the Kennebec. — A Retnni 
Ship captured, — Escape of Slandish from Slavery. — Death of 
John Robinson,- His Character, —Death of Robetl Cushmaii. 
— He preached the first Sermon in New England, — Its Charac- 
ter. — Eitracts. 

The merchant adTeiiturers in England, who had 
fiimished the Puritans pecuniary assistance in their 
expedition to America, did not find it a yery profita- 
ble speculation. Some of them were dissatisfied, 
and were reaijy to believe all the calumnies which 
the enemies of tlie colonists brought against them. 
There were not wanting men to originate the most 
false and libellous ■ charges. Among these none 
were more prominent than John Lyford, an Episco- 
palian clergyman. He came over with Winslow, 
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who had been sent to England as an agent of the 
colony. Upon his first arrival, Lyford hypocritically 
pretended to be a strong friend of the Puritans. He 
treated them witli great reverence, " bowing and 
cringing " to them in a very obsequious manner, so 
much so that Governor Bradford was duped by him, 
and even invited him to his councils, in connection 
witli Elder Brewster and others. He expressed a 
desire to be admitted to their church. After pro- 
fessing his belief in their doctrines and a reformation 
from all his sinfiil habits, he was received. It was 
not long before he contracted an intimacy with John 
Oldham, a man of turbulent and fectious spirit, with 
whom he fomented discontents among the people. 
He was known to be very busy in preparing letters 
to send to England, when the vessel which brought 
him over should return. He, very foolishly for him- 
self, made known the purport of his letters, and it 
was boasted among his friends that they would effect 
a complete overturn in the colony. The governor, 
fearing that the influence of his letters would be in- 
jurious to the interests of the colony, deemed it his 
duty to intercept them. After the vessel had set sail, 
lie followed her in a small boat, and succeeded in 
overtaking her. He went on board and informed 
tlie captmn of what he knew and what he feared. 
The captain, being a friend of the colony, permitted 
Iiim to open tlie letters, both of Lyford and Oldham. 
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They were found to be filled with misrepresentations 
and malicious slanders against the church and the 
government. The design of the authors evidently 
was to procure the establishment of a new order of 
things, by means of which they hoped to ride into 
power. If these letters had been believed and 
heeded in England, the eiFeets upon the colony 
would probably have been disastrous. The governor 
copied some, and kept the originals of others of these 
letters, sending copies of these latter to England. 
Some of this correspondence contained extracts from 
letters to the Puritans, which extracts Lyford ob- 
tained by unsealing the letters and taking copies 
when they were on board the vessel at Gravesend, 
England. This was done to increase the prejudice 
against them at home. When the governor returned, 
he made no disclosure of the discovery, but kept a 
more vigilant eye upon the two spies. The rogues, 
under the impression that their letters were on their 
way, unmolested, to England, and would react in 
their favor, became daily more emboldened, until 
Oldham rebelled against the constituted authorities, 
and stubbornly refused to take his regular turn in 
performing military duty and standing guard. Not 
satisfied with this, he rose against the captain with a 
deadly weapon, and violently opposed all who at- 
tempted to quiet him. He was tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to imprisonment. Upon his confession 
and promise of amendment, he was released. 
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Lyford developed his opposition in a more pro- 
fessional way. Without consultation with the gov- 
ernor, and without obtaining permission from either 
the church or the elder, he had the audacity to com- 
mence a meeting of his own on Lord's day, and 
with a few of his coadjutors to attempt the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament, by virtue of his episcopal 
ordination. This the Puritans could not permit. In 
the judgment of the governor, the time had now ar- 
rived when justice to the criminals, as well as the 
interests of the colony, demanded an open trial, with 
the exposure of their libellous correspondence. Ac- 
cordingly, he called the whole colony together, and 
I»esented his complaints agmnst the two offenders. 
They boldly denied the truth of the charges, and 
called for proof. Bradford now arose and gave an 
address of considerable length. 

He stated that, as the Puritans were greatly op- 
pressed and persecuted for their religious opinions'in 
their own country, they had come to this land, that 
here they might enjoy their own views of truth and 
duty without molestation. He enlarged upon the 
painful labors and sufferings which this emigration 
had involved- He Eiddressed Lyford, reminding him 
that though he had not shared in tlie early trials and 
expenditures of the colonists, yet when he and his 
family came over, they were received by the Puri- 
tans with great kindness, and freely supported> 
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though it involved great expense ; and now for 
him to plot the ruin of the colony, was an act of 
great " perfidy and ingratitude." Lyford persisted 
in his denial, and with great hypocrisy espressed 
astomshment at the charges, and said he did not un- 
derstand the language which had been addressed to 
him. The governor now " put in " the letters as 
evidence. Lyford was confounded : Oldham waa 
enraged, and added to the evidence against himself 
by calUng upon Ms accomplices to be courageous, 
and take an open stand in the rebellion, and he 
would sustain them. But no one dared to show 
themselves upon his side. All fesired the conse- 
quences, and kept aloof. The governor now con- 
tinued his address to Lyford. He reminded him of 
his treachery in breaking the seals of private letters, 
aad surreptitiously taking copies ; of his humble 
confession when received into the church; of his 
promise not to perform the functions of a minister 
until he had another call to the sacred office, and 
yet, in open violation of this promise, he had as- 
sumed the clerical profession, drawn aside a small 
clique, and had attempted to officiate at the Lord's 
table ! 

Lyford's only defence was, tlmt many persons 

in the colony had complained to him of various 

abuses which were practised. He gave their names ; 

they were called upon to testify; but in so doing, 

13 
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tliey denied his assertions. With orer whelming 
evidence against him, and his own witnesses proving 
him a liar, lie saw there was no hope of an acquit- 
tal. He burst into a flood of tears, confessed that 
his letters against them were false and malicious ; 
sfdd that he was a reprobate, and feared that his 
sins were too great to be forgiven. Both of them 
were found guilty, and sentenced to be expelled 
from the colony. Oldham was sent oif at once. 
He was a pestilent fellow, and it was a great relief 
to the settlers to be freed from him. His wife and 
family were permitted to remain until they eould be 
comfortably removed. The execution of Lyford's 
sentence was postponed for six months. It was the 
governor's intention to pardon him, in case his re- 
pentance proved sincere. Lyford made the most of 
this respite. His confessions were fiill and appa- 
rently penitent. He acknowledged that in his 
slanderous charges against the church and the gov- 
ernment, he was influenced by unholy pride, am- 
bition, and selfishness ; and so great was his vileness, 
that if God should send him forth as a vagabond 
and fugitive upon the earth, it would be no more 
than he deserved. Such apparently sincere and 
hearty repentance could not be overlooked. Some 
were so solicitous in his behalf, that they were will- 
ing to intercede for his pardon on their knees. It 
seemed too cruel to exile such a tearful penitent. 
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Yet before one half of the time of his respite had 
elapsed, he was detected in a repetition of the offence. 
He actually wrote another libellous communication 
to his accomplices in England; but the bearer of 
it delivered it to tlie goyeriior. Lyford now left 
the colony, and went to Cape Ann, where he had 
been invited as a minister. He afterwards died in 
Virginia. 

When Oldham left Plymouth, he went to Nan- 
tasket. Notwithstanding hia sentence prohibited his 
return without the permit of the governor, he came 
back the next march, at the time of the annual 
election. His conduct was so abusive and lawless, 
that his old acquaintances would not associate with 
him. He was arrested a second time, and sentenced 
to undergo the humiliating punishment of the gtuit- 
let. Two rows of armed soldiers were drawn up, 
and he was compelled to pass down the lines be- 
tween them : as he passed each man gave him a blow 
with the but of hia musket, and at the same time 
said, " Go and mend your manners." After this, 
Oldham became a trader at Nsintasket. On a voy- 
age to Virginia he was overtaken by a storm, and 
being in great peril, was frightened ; made confes- 
sion of his evil deeds, and promised God, that if 
his life were preserved, he would mend his ways. 
After this he so fer reformed that the colonists 
at Plymouth permitted him to visit them when- 
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ever he clioae. He was finally killed in a quarrel 
lyith some Indians. 

The company of merchant adventurers who had 

assisted the Puritans, being disappointed in their es- 
pectations of prolit, and involved in pecuniary em- 
harrassments, dissolved, and threw the colonists to a 
greater extent than ever upon themselves. This was 
in 1625, A kind Providence so ordered it that, just 
at the time when they were abandoned by the ad- 
venturers at home, their crops proved unusually 
abundant. They not only had corn enough for their 
own use, but a surplus for traffic. They desired to 
send some of it to Kennebec. But how could they 
get it there 1 They had no horses or otlier beasts of 
burden, and, therefore, could not take it by land. 
All their shipping amounted to only two small shal- 
lops, which, in their present condition, would not 
answer the purpose. After some consultation they 
built a deck over one of the shallops, and loaded it 
with corn. As there were no sailors in the colony, 
the shaUop was manned by Mr. Winslow and some 
of the most experienced men. They set out upon 
this " commercial " enterprise late in the fall It 
proved soccessfiil. They made a profitable ex- 
change with their corn, and brought back seven 
hundred pounds of beaver, besides other peltries. 
Not tlie least advantage gained on that occasion was 
the finding of a market for fiiture trade. 
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The same ^ear Capt. Standish hail a narrow es- 
cape from slaTery. Two ships, which had come 
from the adventurers on a trading voyage, were 
about to return with a cargo of fish and fiire. It 
being necessary that Standish should go to London 
as agent for the colony, he embarked in one of these 
vessels. The larger ship took the smaller one in 
tow, until they arrived at the English channel. Here 
it was cast off, and before it could reach London it 
was overtaken by a Turkish man-of-war, captured, 
and taken to Salee, in the kingdom of Fez, where 
the captain and crew were reduced to slavery. If 
Standish had been on board, that would have been 
his fate ; but, fortunately, he was in the larger vessel, 
and so escaped. When he returned to Plymouth 
the next year, he brought back the intelligence of 
the death of their pastor, the venerable and beloved 
John Robinson. This was a painfiil blow to the 
colony. Bobinson had been their pastor for many 
years. When persecution raged too violently for 
them in their own country, where they were sub- 
jected to imprisonments and other penalties on ac- 
count of their religious views, he fled with them to 
Leyden, in HoDand, and shared in their trials whilst 
residents among a people whose language they un- 
derstood not, and where they found great difficidty 
in obtaining a support. When their emigration to 
America was resolved on, Bobinson heartUy fevored 
13 • 
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it. Lest any might waver m the determinalion 
which they had formed, he preached a sermon to 
encourage in them a firmness of purpose to remove. 
At a later period in the same year, a day of special 
fasting and prayer was appointed, when he preached 
to them again from that very apposite passage re- 
corded in Ezra viii, 21: "1 proclaimed a fast at 
the river Ahava, that we might afflict ourselves before 
God, to seek of him a right way for us, and for our 
little ones, and for all our substance." The sermon 
was fraught with judicious and timely advice. It 
breathed a spirit of Christian liberality which con- 
trasted widely with the prevailing bigotiy of the 
times. It expressed the conviction tliat even they 
had not arrived at a discovery of the whole mind of 
God, as revealed in the Scriptures, and, therefore, 
they ought to expect the unfolding of new truths, 
which he exhorted them to be ever ready to receive. 
He cautioned them against following him any farther 
than his conduct was in accordance with the example 
of the Savior. " Brethren, " said be, " we are now 
quickly to part from one another, and whether I 
may ever live to see your face on earth any more, 
the God of heaven only knows ; but whether the 
Lord hatb appointed that or not, I charge you be- 
fore God and his blessed angels, that you follow me 
no farther than you have seen me follow the Lord 
Jesus Christ. If God reveal any thing to you, by 
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any other instrument of liis, be as residy to receive 
it as ever you were to receive any tnith by my miti' 
istry : for I ata fiilly persuaded, I am very confi- 
dent, that t}ie Lord has more tnith yet to break 
foith out of his hoiy word. For my part, I cannot 
sufficiently bewail the condition of the reformed 
churches, who are come to a period in rehgion, and 
wDI go at present no farther than the instruments 
of theii' reformation. The Lutherans cannot be 
di-awn to go beyond what Luther saw. Whatever 
part of his will our good God has revealed to Cal- 
vin, they will rather die than embrace it ; and the 
Calvinists, you see, stick fast where they were left 
by that great man of God, who yet saw not all 
things." Robinson was a man of " good genius, 
quick penetration, ready wit, great modesty, integ- 
rity, and candor." With a good classical education, 
strong powers of argument, and an aptness to de- 
tect and expose the weak points of his opponents, 
he was acknowledged to be a formidable disputant. 
In his personal intercourse he was easy, gentle- 
manly, and obliging/ As a preacher, he was im- 
pressive and edifying. He increased in blandness 
of manners as he advanced in years. He was par- 
ticularly distinguished as a peacemaker, and was 
the means, in a number of instances, of effecting a 
reconciliation between those who were at variance 
with each other. His death was greatly lamented 
by both branches of the church. 
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In addition to the decease of Robinson, Captain 
Standish also brought intelligence of tlie death of 
Mr. Robert Cushmaii, a gendeman who had been 
deeply interested in the welfare of the colony from 
the first. He embarked, as has already been slated, 
with the first company that left England for Plym- 
outh ; but when the Speedwell was abandoned, and 
all could not be accommodated in the Mayflower, 
he was among the number who were left behind. 
He came out afterwards in the Fortune. It is a 
gingular circumstance that he, being a layman, 
preached the first sermon ever delivered in New 
England. It was on the " Sin and Danger of Self- 
love," from the text, " Let no man seek his own, 
but every man another's wealth." It was printed in 
London, anonymously, in 1622, and has passed 
through several editions in this country. Tradition 
has fixed the spot where it was dchvered, at the 
house of the plantation, on the south side of Ley- 
den Street. The plan of the sermon was as fol- 
lows : " The parts of this test are two. 1. A de- 
hortation. 2. An exhortation. The dehortation : 
Let no man seek his own. The exhortation : But 
every man another's wealth. In handling of which, 
1 will first open the words ; secondly, gather the 
doctrine ; tliirdly, illustrate the doctrine by Scrip- 
tures, experience, and reason ; fourthly, apply the 
same to every one his portion." It was a dis- 
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course of marked pecttliarilies, abounding with good 
thoughts, quaintly expressed, according to the fash- 
ion of the times. We give one extract as a speci- 
men. " The difference between a temperate, good 
man and a belly-god is this : A good man will not 
eat his morsels alone, especially if he have better 
than others; but if by God's providence he have 
gotten some meat which is better than ordinary, and 
better than his other brethren, he con have no rest 
in himself, except he make others partake with him. 
But a belly-god will slop all in his own throat, yea, 
though his neighbor come in and behold him eat ; 
yet this gripp!e-gut shameth not to swallow all," 
He was sent twice to England, as agent of the 
colony, and managed their business with great 
discretion. 
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In order to carry on a trade with their southern 
neighbors, the colonists, in 1627, built a small pin- 
nace at Buzzard's Bay. By transporting their mer- 
chandise overland from Plymouth to that point, a 
distance of only a few miles, they avoided a com- 
paratively long and dangerous voyage round Cape 
Cod. They accomplished, in this manner, two 
objects ; they escaped danger, and saved time. A 
similar method of conveyance was resorted to in 
1812, at the time of our last war with Great Britain, 
in order to escape the enemy who were cruising 
about the Cape. 
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In 1627 letters and mesaengers from the Dutch 
settlements on the Hudaon River irrived at Plym- 
outh eomeying Iriendl) congratulations, and pro- 
posing commercial interc urse They were cor- 
dially received and their sentiments of friendship 
met tt th a heirty re ponse In September of the 
same vear Isaac De Razier who had signed the 
above letters as eecretary came himself to Buzzard's 
Bay From thcnee he sent a request to Governor 
Bradford for i boat to hring him to Plymouth. The 
boat wae soon got in order and sent, and the hon- 
orable secretary was brought to PIj mouth, with the 
music f trumpeters in gcnmne Dutch style. His 
orrnal was quite an exciting eient in the little 
town and iiirni bed tl e Puritans with new topics of 
convereation He at d bis companj were hospitably 
entertained for several d^ja When he returned, a 
number ot the colon* accon pamed him as far as 
Buzzard « Baj Aa he had brf ught with him sugar, 
Imen and other article'! which tl ey needed, they 
made a number of purchases which were mutually 
advanfageoti and then with reciprocal expressions 
of re=pect thev parted The way being once 
opened the Dutch trequentlj visited Buzzard's Bay, 
and exchanged their productions f)r those of Plym- 
outh Among the articles which they obtained 
from tie Dutch was i quantitj of wampum, or 
wampum peick or as Uookin caDs it, wompom- 
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pague- It is composed of small pieces of shell, 
white or purple, ground, polished, and then drilled, so 
that they may be strung. They were used by the 
Indians as coin. The fii'st quantity wliich the Puri- 
tans bought they found very difficult to dispose of. 
They kept lit on hand for two years. After this it 
became a very salable article, especially among the 
Indians of the interior, with whom fragments of sea- 
shell were rare. One fathom of it was equivalent to 
five shillings. They sent large quantities of it to 
Kennebec, where, by their monopoly of it, they 
succeeded in obtaining command of llie whole trade 
on that river. 

When the Puritans first came over in the May- 
flower, they were unaccompanied by any pastor. 

It had been previously agreed upon by the Ley- 
den church, that if the majority came over with the 
first party, they should be accompanied by their pas- 
tor, but if only a minority of the church came. Elder 
Brewster should be their religious teacher, and the 
pastor should tarry with the majority. This arrange- 
ment was faithfully executed. As only a mmority 
came with the first company, Robinson was left 
behind to take charge of the others, but Brewster 
accompanied the emigrants ; hence, after their ar- 
rival, public religious services were usually conducted 
by him. He was a man well qualified to have he- 
come their pastor, but resolutely refused ordination. 
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After the death of Robinson, that branch of tlie 
church over which he had presided was dissolved, 
and a portion of them, amOHg whom were his widow 
and children, came to Plymouth. Still, Brewster 
continued unwilling to be ordained, although he per- 
formed the regular duties of pastor. This state of 
things continued until lftJ9, when some of the men 
of Plymouth, having occasion to put into Nanfasket, 
found there a man reduced to a destitute condition, 
by the name of Ralph Smith. He earnestly en- 
treated them to take him to Plymouth. As he ap- 
peared to be an honest-hearted, ingenuous, and pious 
man, and had officiated as a minister, they compUed 
with his request. After he had been at Plymouth a 
short time, and had exercised his gifts among them, 
he was invited to become tlieir pastor. This invita- 
tion being accepted, he was settled over them as 
their first minister. They were not long in discov- 
ering that he was a man of limited intelligence and 
weak capacity. There was a wide disparity between 
his instructions and those of their revered Robinson. 
The teachings of Brewster were regarded as fer 
more edifying than his. It was no easy task to fill 
the places of such men. This Smith himself pain- 
fiilly realized. He felt his inability to meet the 
wants of his flock, and, after occupying his poution 
five or six years, he finally, under a personal sense 
of his incapacity, and in compliance with the request 
14 
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of hie people, tendered his resignation. Before he 
left, he was assisted in his labors by the renowned 
Roger WLlUams, who came over on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, 1630, Mr. Williams first accepted of the in- 
vitation of the church in Sidem to settle with their 
paslor, Mr. Skelton, as an assistant teacher. But 
the civil government soon interfered and sent a letter 
to the church, censuring them for choosing Mr. 
Williams " without advising with the council," and 
desiring them to proceed no farther until they had a 
conference on the subject. Charges of an ecclesias- 
tical or theological nature were brought against Mr. 
Williams by tlie secular authorities. He was con- 
demned for bis rehgious views by the General Court. 
His condition at Salem was made uncomfortable by 
" the powers that be," who ought to have let him 
alone. Though he and his church were mutually 
and strongly attached to each other, he thought it 
best to accept of the invitation to be an assistant 
teacher at Plymouth. His labors there were well 
received. Governor Bradford says of him, " He 
exercised his gifts among us, and after some time 
was admitted a member of the chureh, and his teach- 
ing was well approved ; for the benefit whereof, I 
shall bless God, and am thankful to him even for his 
sharpest admonitions and reproofs, so far as they 
agreed with truth." And Morton asserts that " he 
was well accepted as an assistant in the ministry." 
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He remained about two years at Plymouth, during 
wliich time he probably expressed his sentimeuts 
upon those subjects which were so obnoxious to the 
government of Massachusetts, and which were not 
particularly agreeable to the leading men of Plym- 
outh, though they were not condemned by any 
formal act of the churcli. His attachment to Salem 
was not destroyed. Being invited to return there aa 
an assistant to Mr. Skelton, who was in declining 
health, he asked a dismission from the Plymouth 
church. His friends were unwilling to grant it. 
But Mr. Brewster, the ruling elder, advised the 
church to comply with his request, arid dismiss both 
him and liis adherents, which was accordingly done. 
He then went to Salem, accompanied by those who 
had become attached to hia ministry. Mr. Williams 
was the great champion of soul-liberty. He main- 
tained the principle of universal religious toleration, 
and contended that the civil government had no right 
to interfere with the religious beUef of men ; that 
" the civil power has no jurisdiction over the con- 
science." In these respects he was far ahead of his 
age. But what were regarded as novel and dan- 
gerous sentiments in his day, are now admitted 
truths, and familiar as household words. 

During his residence at Plymouth, he availed him- 
self of every favorable opportunity of intercourse 
with the Indians. He made excursions among them 
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to learn their language, study their manners, and 
qualify himself to be useful among them. "My 
whole desire," said he, in one of his letters, " was to 
do the natives good." He became acquainted with 
the most influential chiefs, and secured their friend- 
ship by the interest which he manifested for their 
wel&re. In a letter written near the evening of 
life, he says, " God was pleased to give me a pain- 
ful, patient spirit, to lodge with them in their filthy, 
smoky holes, (even while I lived at Plymouth and 
Salem,) to gain their tongue." The knowledge 
which he thus acquired, and the friendships he 
formed, were of great service to him in after-life. 
But as the history of his subsequent adventures were 
not connected with Plymotith colony, it wiH not be 
appropriate to dwell upon them here. 

During the first ten years of the settlement of 
the colony, no capital olfence was committed. But 
at the end of that period, a murder was perpetrated, 
which required careful investigation. The culprit 
was John Billington, a profane, miserable scape- 
grace from London, who in some unaccountable 
manner was " shuffled " in among the pilgrims, and 
came over in the Mayflower. He was guilty of the 
first offence in the colony, an account of which has 
been already given, and for which he was sentenced 
to have his neck and heels tied together. Governor 
Bradford said of liim, in a letter to Mr. Cushman in 
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ISaS, " BilUngioa is a knave, and so will live and 
die." Whether this prediction was fulfilled or not, 
we shall see in the sequel. A complaint being entered 
ag^nst him, the case was iir=t examined bv a grand 
jurv, and as they found a true bill, charging lum 
Viith wa^Ia>mg and kiUing a }Oimg mm b> the 
name ot John Newcomen, he was trn d bi a petit 
jur^, who, ifter a careful hearing of the evidence in 
the case, brought in a %crdict of guilti It became 
now a graie question nith the goierament, What 
shall be done ^ Here is a murderer on our hands, 
who, alter a iair trial accordiDg to the rules of liw, 
has been found guiltj By the laws of England, he 
ought to die But if we judge him according to 
Enghsh laws, by that act we shall acknowledge our- 
selves subject to Enghah laws and under obhgation 
to obey them, whereas we have fled to thi« wilder- 
ness to e'vape that neces'aty Be>idei, ha\e we aii- 
thontj to execute him ' Or, in his exer ution shall 
we not incur the habihtv of a prosecution bj the 
home government'' It was regarded as a matter ot 
such grave importance, and involving such diflicult 
pointa, that it WTS resolved to ask the advice ot the 
governor and -.ome ot the moat judicioua men of 
the neighboring colonj of Ma'sachuaetts Baj The 
facto in the ca-e were accordingb commumcated to 
them, and their opinions solicited Governor Win- 
throp, and the others who had been consulted, were 
14* 
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unanimous in the concluBion that the murderer 
ought to die. They based their opinion not upon 
English law, but upon the law of Moses, tliat whoso 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed. 
They advised, therefore, that the criminal should be 
executed, and " the land be purged of blood." Their 
advice was followed, and poor John BillLngton suf- 
fered an ignominious death. He furnished another 
illustration of the progressiveness and fatal tendency 
of sin. If the punishment which he received for 
the first offence committed in die colony had been 
effectual in his reformation, lie might have hved a 
useful life, and died an honored death. But no ; not- 
withstanding his professed penitence on that occasion, 
and the favor which was shown him, he pressed on 
in his career of iniquity, until he came to aa ignoble 
end. So true it is that evil men and seducers wax 
worse and worse, deceiving and being deceived ; and 
that lust, when it hath conceived, hringeth forth sin ; 
and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death. 

It is refreshing to turn from the cruelty of Bil- 
lington to the kindness of certain savages which was 
exhibited about the same time. Richard Garrett, 
with a number of others who belonged to the more 
recent settlement at Boston, was driven ashore at 
Cape Cod. Their vessel went to pieces. It being 
in the cold season, a numben of the men perislied 
from exposure and hardship- Others of them, 
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though they did not die, suffered greatly, and had a 
very narrow escape. The Indians on the cape ral- 
lied to their rescue. Those of the survivors who 
were almost exhausted they attended and nursed 
with great kindness, until they were completely re- 
stored ; the dead bodies of the others they buried, 
though with difficulty, in consequence of the ground 
being frozen ; and then, taking those who were re- 
covered, they escorted them for fifty miles through 
woods and fields, until they brought them safely to 
Plymouth. 

The two neighboring colonies of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts Bay were on the verge of a quarrel, 
in consequence of the trade in corn, which the latter 
carried on with the Indians at Cape Cod. A pin- 
nace which belonged to Salem was driven by stress 
of weather into Plymouth. She was found to be 
laden with corn. The colonists were anxious to 
know where it was obtained. When they lesirned 
that it had been purchased of the natives at Cape 
Cod, they were displeased, and the governor issued 
an order forbidding the traffic, and threatening that 
the order should be forcibly executed if any attempt 
was meide to continue the trade. This led to a cor- 
respondence between the governors of tiie two colo- 
nies, and after a visit fi-om Governor Bradford to 
Boston, the difficulty was adjusted. 

Next year, 16^, Governor Winthrop, of Massa- 
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ehusetts, made a visit to Plymouth, accompanied 
by his pastor, Rev. Mr. Wilson, and two captains. 
They embarked in a vessel commanded by Captain 
Pierce, which had recently arrived from England, 
and were put on shore at Weymouth, where another 
colony had been planted after the destruction of 
Weston's, and which had met witli some degree of 
prosperity. On the next morning they started for 
Plymouth, which they reached at evening of the 
same day. They were honorably received, hospita- 
bly entertained and " feasted every day at several 
houses." The Sabbath being communion day, they 
partook of the ordinance of the supper. Winthrop 
in his journal has given a particular account of cer- 
tain forms which were observed on that occasion. 
He says, " In the afternoon Mr. Roger Williams (ac- 
cording to their custom) propounded a question, to 
which their pastor, Mr. Smith, spake briefly. Rev. 
JVIr. Williams prophesied; and after, the governor of 
Plymouth spake to the question ; after him, the 
elder ; then some two or three more of the congre- 
gation. Then the elder desired the governor of 
Massachusetts and Mr. Wilson to speak to it, which 
they did. When this was ended, the deacon, Mr, 
Fuller, put the congregation in mind of the contri- 
bution, upon which the governor and all the rest 
wait down to the deacon's seat and put into the bag, and 
then returned." From this it would seem that the 
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Lonlr bution box or baa: "^ ii^t parsed round , 
but eiery one who contributed the governors with 
thp rest left bis. place iveut down to the deacon s 
seat whit,b n<is probably near or under the pulpit 
and there left their offering On the follomng 
Wednesday the Massachu etta ^overnor with his 
suite left for home Thev were iccompamed pait 
ot their way h^ the governor the pastor and the 
elder ol Plymo ith 

This IS not tie whole of this iniere=tinK ii it 
which ha come down to us Cotton Mather in 
his ftlagnalia has given a ehiractensiic account ot 
the question which was discussed and ome ot the 
irguments employed on that occasion It sheds 
idditional light upon the spirit ind temper oJ those 
times He states that there were at this time in 
Plymouth two mmisters leavened so tir with the 
humjr of the rigid separation that they insisted 
velemently upon the uulawftilness of calling any 
unregenerate min bv the name of Gw dman Surh 
(Him until by their indiscreet urgms; ot this whim 
sey the place began to be disquieted The wiser 
people being troubled at these tnfle= they tcok tlie 
tpportunit) of Givemor Winthrops being there to 
have the thing publicly propounded m the congre 
jralion who in answer there into d stingULahed 
between a theological and a moral goodnes add no- 
that when juries were hrst used m EngWnd it wi 
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usual for the crier, after the najjjes of persons fit 
for that service were called over, to bid them all 
attend, good mm and true ; whence it grew to be a 
civil custom in llie English nation for neighbors, 
living by one another, to call one another Goodman 
Such-a-one, aiid it was pity now to make a stir about 
a civil custom so innocently introduced. And that 
speech of Mr. Winthrop put a lasting stop to the 
little, idle, whimsical conceits then beginning to 
grow obstreperous." 

On their return home, they came to a place 
named Hue's Cross. The religious antipathies of 
the governor were excited, and for fear that, at some 
subsequent period, the papists might assert that this 
name was evidence of their religion being first 
known in this country, he ordered it to be caUed 
Hue's Folly. Thus, in a peculiar sense, did the 
cross become foolishness. 
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Sir Chrislophcr Garducr. — Foments Troable. — Is tliaiged wiih 
Bigamy. — Is pursued. ■ — la delivered up by Indians. — Indian 
Caswni to seenre a Welcome. — Smail-poic. — Trade eiteided. 

— Advenlures on llie Connecticut. — Troubles on the Kennebec. 

— OaplBJB Hocking killed. — A Plymouth Slagisliale arrested 
m Boston. — Eicilement at PljniDulb. — Deputies sent to Bos- 
ion.— Prayer before Business. — The Defence. —The Confes- 
sion.— The Adjustment. — A Hurricane. — Its dreadful Rav- 
ages. — Eclipse of the Moon. 

The next year, both of the colonies' had trouble 
with the home government, in consequence of tlie 
charge of rehelhon which was alleged against them 
by Sir Christopher Gardner, who, it is supposed, 
was stimulated to this perfidy by Sir Fcrdinando 
Gorges and Captain Mason, whose aspirations were 
for a genera] government over the whole of New 
England. Sir Christopher was a man of some dis- 
tinction. He was related to Gardner, the bishop 
of Winchester, and was, in heart, a papist. When 
he iirst arrived in Massachn setts, he professed a 
deadness to the things of this world, and expressed 
a desirt for retirement, where he could give himself 
to the cultivation of personal piety, without moles- 
tation. He applied to several churches for admis- 
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sion to membership ; but as he was attended by a 
handsome young woman, whom he passed off as his 
cousin, but to whom he was suspected of suataiaing 
a criminal relation, his application was refused. It 
was reported that he had two wives in England. 
When this accusation reached the government of 
Massachusetts, they determined to arrest him. Being 
informed of their design, Gardner fled from their 
jurisdiction, and concealed himself among the Na- 
masket Indiajis, mthin the limits of the Plymouth 
colony. These Indians revealed his place of seclu- 
sion to Governor Bradford, who authorized them to 
seixe him and conduct him to Plymouth, but to in- 
flict, upon him no mjury. After this, the natives 
were on the aiert for their victim. They discovered 
him at a short distance from a river, and attempted 
to apprehend him. He fled from theui, leaped into 
a canoe, and pushed off in the river. Being armed 
with a musket and rapier, he was able to keep his 
pursuers at a respectful distance, especially as they 
were ordei'ed to do him no injury. If they had 
been commanded to bring him to the colony, dead 
or alive, by letting fly a shower of arrows upon him, 
they could easily have complied. As it was, they 
found it difficult to apprehend him without a viola- 
tion of the prohibition. Soon, an accident occurred 
in their fiivor. As the fiigitlve was floating down 
the sti'eam, his canoe dashed upon a rock, and 
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was immediately overturned. His rapier and gun 
dropped in the water, and were lost. A small dag- 
ger waa left, which he immediately drew. As the 
Indians were unwilling either to inflict or to receive 
injury, they did not approach liim very closely. 
They pursued a different method. They obtained 
some long poles, and, whilst standing at a consid- 
erable distance, they rapped him on the knuckles, 
and knocked tlie dagger from his hands. Resist- 
ance was then unavailing, and he yielded. He was 
taken to Plymouth ; from thence, at the requisition 
of Governor Winthrop, he was removed to Boston 
as a prisoner, and, soon after, sent back to England. 
The chai-ge of rebellion which he preferred against 
the colonies was so amply rebutted, — so satisfec- 
tory was the defence of ihe colonists, — that King 
Charles said " he would have them severely pun- 
ished, who did abuse his government and planta- 
tion." The defendants were dismissed with expres- 
sions of favor. 

Governor Winthrop relates an incident as illus- 
trative of a singular custom among the Indians. 
Mr. Winslow had heen for some time absent on an 
excursion to the west, as far as Connecticut. On 
his return, he lefl his vessel at Narraganset, witii 
the intention "if journeying the rest of the way to 
Plymouth by land. Massasoit, his old friend and 
patient, offered to be his guide. But before they 
15 
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commenced their march, the chief sent a courier 
ahead, to tell the colonists that Winslow was dead, 
iuid to show them the spot where he was slmn. 
When the courier reached Plymouth, and communi- 
cated the mournful intelligence, it produced deep 
and universal sorrow, as Winslow was one of their 
principal men, and greatly beloved. The next day, 
Massasoit arrived, bringing Winslow with him, alive 
and welL Then was there a sudden change in the 
feelings of the Puritans. Sorrow endured for a 
night ; joy came in the morning. When Massasoit 
was examined as to the reason for sending this 
false messenger, he replied that it was one of the 
customs of his people, to render their return the 
more welcome after an alisence from home. 

In 1634, the small-pox extensively prevailed 
among the Indians. Large numbers were swept 

For a few years past, the colony at Plymouth 
had been gradually extending their trade with the 
Indians, in various directions, as fer as the Kenne- 
bec on the cast, and the Connecticut on the west. 
As rival colonies had sprung up at different points, 
collisions sometimes took place between them, in 
respect to their rights of trade with certain tribes. 
Plymouth became involved in trouble with the 
Dutch of Manhattan, and with her nearer neighbor, 
(he Massachusetts colony. To avoid mmuteness of 
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detail iD these affairs, we shall content ourselves 
with the narration of one or two incidents only. 

A Plymouth vessel was lying in the Connecticut 
River, in close proximity to a Dutch fort. The 
merchant and most of the crew were on shore, un- 
suspicious of danger. A Captain Stone, a " West 
Indian of St. Christopher's," obtained an interview 
with the commander of the Dutch fort, and plied 
him so copiously with spirituous potations as to pro- 
duce intoxication. He then obtained the Dutch- 
man's leave to take the Puritan vessel which was 
lying in the river. He did so, and immediately fled 
with his prize towards Virginia. Some Dutch 
atulors who were under obligations to the Puritans 
for kindnesses which they had received firom them 
at Plymouth, perceiving Stone's villanous purpose, 
and being determined to defeat it, if possible, pur- 
sued him in two vessels, overtook him, and recap- 
tured the prize. Sometime after this, Stone was in 
Massachusetts, where the officers of tlie law served 
him with a process. To effect a compromise, he 
went to Plymouth. In a misunderstanding which 
he had with the governor, not being satisfied with 
using hard words, he drew a weapon, and would 
have plunged it into liim, if he had not been re- 
strsuned by the governor's attendants. After this, 
he returned to Connecticut, Being asleep in the 
cabin of his vessel, in company with a Captain 
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Norton, he was attacked by the savages. Norton 
exhibited great bravery in the struggle which fol- 
lowed. Some gunpowder which had been carelessly 
left upon a table, in the melee took fire. The ex- 
plosion blinded Norton to such a degree that be 
could no longer defend himself. Both were slain. 
The pirates then plundered the vessel, fled, and 
concealed themselves among the Peqiiot tribe. This 
was among the causes that led to the Pequot war. 

Not far from this time, two of the magistrates 
of Plymouth were on the Kennebec, at a point 
embraced within the limits of the Plymouth patent. 
Whilst there, a pinnace, owned by Lords Say and 
Seal, and under the command of Hocking, entered 
the Kennebec, and attempted to pass up, for the pur- 
pose of trafficking with the natives. The Plymouth 
magistrates fnrhade him. He refiised to comply 
with their embargo He in&istcd upon going up, 
and insolentlj told them he «ould ascend the riier, 
trade with the Indians in defiance of them, and 
would "lie theie as long a'l he pleaaed " \s he 
persevered in his determination, the Plvmouth men 
followed bim in a bont entreating liim to return 
He replied with in=ulting language and blunt denial- 
As words produced no effect, they resorted to other 
measures. When the pinnace came to anchor, 
they approached it in a canoe, and severed one of 
the cables, and attempted to treat the other in the 
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same manner Hocking declared that if they did 
not de'siat he would shoot them The\ dared him 
to do it, and per eiered in the use ot their km>«= 
upon tlie remaiumg cable ile now tired, and one 
of them m the tanoe fell dead ' Thej retumed the 
hre ind Killed He cking' This nas an unfortunatt 
iftiir It HIS adapted to eicite prejudices again&t 
the Puntans and as Goicmor Wmthrop said at the 
time to bring them iM and the gospel under a 
common repioach of cutting one another s throats 
for beaier In Maj, Mr John Alden a magia- 
tnte of Pljmouth n ited Bo ton As he was 
present at the time of the above e^t■^&t^ophe ne of 
the relatiTes. of Hocking made a i,ompIaint again&t 
him in General Court and had liim arretted and 
held to bail Wintbrop goiemor of Massachusetts 
tlien wrote to the colony of Pljmouth intonning 
them ot the arrest and wiahing to know whethei 
thej would see that justice was done as the affair 
h-sppened in their jurisdiction He ilso informed 
them that they made the arrest as a pubhc expression 
of their condemnation of the deed. 

When this letter was received, and the Plymouth 
colony were informed that one of their magistrates 
was arrested and under bail in Boston, it produced 
no small degree of excitement. It was considered 
an affair of such grave importance, that ex-governors 
Bradford and Winslow, with Mr. Smith, their pastor, 
15* 
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visited Boston, and met, in conference on the subject, 
the magistrates and ministers of the latter place, 
among whom were Governor Winthrop, Mr. Wils«n, 
and Mr. Cotton. In this interview, we have another 
development of the devotional character of the Puri- 
tans, and of their dependence upon a higher power 
for guidance in times of perplexity ; we see how 
they mingled prayer \vith their busipesa conferences. 
It was not until atier " they had sought the Lord," 
that they entered upon their deliberations. The 
Plymouth gentlemen contended that they had an 
exclusive right to the trade of the Kennebec ; that 
Hocking was guilty of a, trespass, and that, as he 
tired first, the one who kiUed him did it in self- 
defence. They still, however, acknowledged them- 
selves under some degree of guik, " in that they did 
hazard man's life for such a cause, and did not 
rather wait to preserve their rights by other means." 
They also promised to be more carefiil, and avoid 
similaj offences in future. The result of this con- 
ference was so iavorable, that Governors Winthrop 
and Dudley, of Massachusetts, used their influence 
in England in behalf of Plymouth. Lords Say and 
Seal, ill whose employ Hocking was, at the time of 
his death, though at first they were highlv enraged, 
upon learning the true facts in the case, " w^Te 
pacified." 

On the 15th of August, 1635, Plymouth was 
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visited by one of the most powerful hurricanes which 
has ever been experienced in this climate. It com- 
menced just before daylight, and gradually increased, 
until its violence was most terrific. It conrerted the 
bay into an ocean of mountain billows ; vessels were 
swallowed up, or dashed to fragments upon the rock- 
bound coast. In some places the tide rose twenty 
feet perpendicukrly, so that the affrighted Indians 
were obbged to ascend trees, and cling to the 
branches, to prevent themselves from being swept 
away. Many houses were laid level with the 
ground, and the roofs of many others were lifted, 
broken, and whirled through the air like leaves from 
the forest. All the corn which had been planted 
was prostrated to the earth, but being advanced fer 
towards maturity, it was not absolutely destroyed. 
Morton says, " It blew down many hundred thou- 
sand of trees," breaking some short off; tearbig up 
others by the roots, whilst the tall young oaks and 
walnuts it twisted and wound, like withes. It pre- 
sented a wild and fearful scene, and left the marks 
of its ravages for many years. It came from the 
south-east, changed its direction frequently, and con- 
tinued in its greatest violence six hours. Two 
nights afierward tliere was a great eclipse of the 
moon. 
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Butftaad 'a hsr onljolijeclof conlanipt; 
Fraud in [be lOi, force in Iho lion dwells, 
But JuslicB both fiom hunmn h»iirlseip((I."— Dbhhik. 

An Indian murdered. — Four Englishmen in Wanl. — They visit 
Roger Williams. — Are found to be the Murderers. — Three aro 
caught. —Their Trial. — Singular Difficulty.— They are exeeated. 
— Effect of Puritan Justice on the Indians, — Anecdote of Captain 
Sl8jKiish. — A]deB takes his new Bride home on a Bull. —Con- 
federa^on of the New England Colonies, — Germ of the Ameri- 
can Union. — Its Inflnence.— Indian Allianees. — The Removal 
of the whole Colony proposed. — The Subject considered by the 
Chorch. — Purchase Eastham, — Found to be more unfavor- 
able than Plymoulh, — The Project abandoned. — Ei-Govemor 
Prince settles at Eastham, 

After the execution of Billington, the account 
of which we have already given, no murder waa com- 
mitted in the colony until 1638. This year an In- 
tliaii, who had made a trade for the son of Canoni- 
ciis, the chief, and was returning home, with three 
coats and five fathom of wampum, seated himself in 
the woods near the edge of a swamp, probably to 
rest. Whilst there, four Englishmen came along 
and spoke to him. One of them asked him to " drink 
tobacco " with them, (a phrase wliich they used for 
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smoking.) He arose and went towards the individ- 
ual who had so kindly given liim the invitation, and, 
as he reached forth his hand to receive the offered 
pipe, this professed friend thrust a deadly weapon 
through his leg into his abdomen. The Indian 
sprang back, when the other made a second plunge, 
but failed to reach him. Then one of the others 
followed ; but hjs blow missed, and his weapon stuck 
in the ground. The wounded Indian now fled. 
They pursued him, but he was successful in eluding 
them. After they had gone, the poor fellow crawled 
back with great pain, and laid himself in the path 
that he might be discovered and receive help. This 
transpired at Pawtucket, near Providence, but within 
the precincts of Plymouth colony. 

Soon after this, an Indian passing through Provi- 
dence, informed Roger Williams that there were four 
Englishmen at Pawtucket, about four miles distant, 
almost starved for want of food. With his charac- 
teristic kindness, Mr. Wilhams immediately sent 
them provisions, spirits, and a cordial invitation to 
visit Providence. When the messenger returned, he 
informed Mr. Wilhams that one of them was Arthur 
Peacli, of Plymouth, an Irishman, and another was 
called John Barnes. They pleaded the fatigues and 
soreness of travelling, as their excuse for declining 
his invitation. The next morning, however, they 
came, stating that they were turned out of the house 
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where they were at Pawtucket, because some Indians 
said they had wounded an Englishman. They pre- 
tended that they had lost their way in going from 
Plymouth to Weymouth, and afterwards in coming 
from Weymouth to Providence. The Sabbath which 
had elapsed since they left Plymouth, they stud they 
spent in resting in the woods. Shortly after they 
had left Providence, an old Indian arrived there and 
informed Mr. Williams, that whilst four Englishmen 
were stopping at Pawtucket, three natives arrived, 
saying that they had found an Indian almost dead in 
the woods, who had been attacked by four Englislimen. 
They inquired whether there were any English there, 
or whether any had been seen. When Arthur and 
his companions heard of these inquiries, they got up 
and fled hastily in the night. So soou as Mr. Wil- 
liams understood the facts in the case, he sent a 
messenger in pursuit of tie English, whilst himself 
went to the wounded man in the woods and minis- 
tered, Samaritan-like, to his wants. Three of the 
Englishmen were apprehended at Rhode Island, and 
sent to Plymouth, where they were brought to trial. 
The court consisted of tlio wisest, most experienced, 
!ind best men of the colony, embracing Bradford, 
Winslow, Prince, Standish and others of similar 
character. A singular difficulty occurred at the 
trial, which, in some courts, might have resulted in 
the acquittal of the prisoners, and in others would 
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have led to a postponement of the trial. Here were 
three men tried for murder, and none of the wit- 
nesses could swear that the wounded man was dead. 
Mr. Wiihams and a Mr. James of Providence testi- 
fied that the wound inflicted was mortal, and two 
Indians in court swore that if he were not dead from 
the injury he received, they would be willing to die 
themselves. They were found guilty and executed. 
Before their execution they made a fiill confession 
of the crime, and acknowledged that tliey did it in 
order to obtain the Indian's wampum. The one 
who escaped concealed himself for a season, and 
afl:erwards left the country. In the execution of 
these three colonists for one Indian, the Puritans ex- 
hibited their strong sense of justice, and their firm 
determination to protect, not only themselves, but 
also the natives, in the possession of their just rights. 
It was important that the Indians should be con- 
vinced of this, as otherwise, when injuries were done 
them, they would take the law into their own hands 
and inflict summary punishment. This execution, 
which, so far as we know, was unsought for on their 
part, must have convinced them of the certainty of 
colonial protection. For many years they made no 
attempts to avenge the injuries they received fcoia in- 
dividual colonists, but left the execution of justice, in 
such cases, to the English. 

It will be a relief to the above sombre proceed- 
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ings, if we relate here the following traditionary 
anecdote of one of the above jurymen, which illus- 
trates the danger of one gentleman commissioning 
another to make proposals of marriage for him to 
the lady whose hand he seeks. 

A short time after the death of Mrs. Standish, the 
bereaved captain found his heart filled with tender 
interest for Miss PrisciUa Mulliiis, daughter of Mr. 
William Muliins. He cherished the impresaon that 
if she could be persuaded to unite her fortunes with 
his, the loss which he had experienced would be re- 
paired. He, therefore, according to Puritan custom, 
made known his wishes to the father through Mr. 
John Alden, as his messenger. Muliins made no 
objection, although he might reasonably have done 
so, on account of the decease of Mrs. Standish 
having been so recent. He gave his consent, 
but informed Alden that the young lady must be 
consulted. Priscilla was called into the room, not 
knowing for what purpose she was wanted. Al- 
den, a man of noble form, of fair, and somewhat 
florid complexion, and engaging manners, arose and 
delivered his message for Standish in befitting lan- 
guage, and in a prepossessing, courteous style. 

Priscilla hstened attentively, heard every word, 
and then, after a short pause, as if gathering strenglli 
to reply, she fixed her eyes upon the messenger, and 
siud with a frank and pleasant countenance, fiiU of 
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meaning, " Prithee, John, why do you not speak for 
yourself? " John's ruddy countenance became red; 
he took ihe hint, made a polite bow, bade farewell 
for the present, and returned to Standish to commu- 
nicate the result of his negotiation. Thenceforward 
he visited for himself, and ere long their nuptials 
were solemnized in due form, and Mias Priscilla 
Mullen became Mrs, John Alden. Tradition reports 
further, that when Alden risited Cape Cod for the 
purpose of entering into the conjugal relation with 
Priscilla, as the colony then had no horses, he 
went mounted on the back of a bull, which he had 
covered with a piece of handsome broadcloth. After 
the marriage ceremonies were performed, he re- 
linquished this seat to his new bride. Placing her 
on the back of the bull, he returned home in joyous 
triumph, leading the ungainly animal by a rope fas- 
tened to a ring in its nose. In relation to tliis event 
Thatcher says, " This sample of primitive gallantry 
would ill compare with that of Abraham's servant, 
when, by proxy, he gallanted Rebekah on her jour- 
ney, with a splendid retinue of damsels and servants 
seated on camels, Isaac going out to meet her. Had 
the servant employed bulls instead of camels, it may 
he doubted whether Rebekah would have been quite 
so prompt in accepting his proposals. As soon as 
the question was put, Rebekah said, ' I will go.' 
"With equal propriety he might have said, iiad Mr. 
16 
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Alden taken a camel instead of a bull, Priscilla Mul- 
lens might have declined. They both employed the 
creature in use among their own people. We are 
somewhat inclined to the beLef, that iu each case the 
lady was influenced more by the man than the ani- 
mal ; more by the home that was offered her, than 
by the conveyance thither," 

We have already intimated, that, after the planting 
of Plymouth, other settlements were formed in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. They increased in 
numbers and importance. Although they were in- 
dependent of each other, there were some things in 
which they had a mutual interest. After the expe- 
rience of years, it was found desirable, for various 
reasons, that the colonies which had come into ex- 
istence in New England, embracing Massachusetts, 
Plymouth, Connecticut, New Haven, and Saybrook, 
should unite together upon a common basis, for 
mutual council, protection, and interest. After spend- 
ing much time in consuhation and correspondence 
upon the subject, principles of agreement were finally 
settled, and a Contederation of the New England 
Colonies formed. This was a " perpetual league 
of friendship and amity, for ofience and defence, 
mutual advice and succor, upon all just occasions, 
both for preserving and propagating the truths and 
liberties of the gospel, and for their own mutual 
safety and weliare." Though the language of the 
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articles of the confederation was not remarkable for 
its precision, and was susceptible of a liberal con- 
struction, yet the interpretation which it generally 
received, being characterized by sobriety and wis- 
dom, no modification of it was made for tiiirty years. 
This may appropriately be regarded as the germ of 
the American Union. Its immediate effect was to 
elevate the colonies in respectability and importance, 
in the estimation of the Dutch, the French, and the 
Indians. As an insult to one was an insult to the 
whole ; as all were pledged to defend each, in caae 
of an attack, the neighboring colonies of other na- 
tions, as well as the natives, saw that no one planta- 
tion could be trifled vrith or assaulted with impunity. 
The vengeance of the whole confederation would at 
once be aroused. Soon after the union was formed, 
a number of Indian chiefe entered into a friendly 
alliance with the English, among whom were Mian- 
tonoriio and Uncas, sagamores of the powerful Nar- 
ragansetts and the Mohegans. 

At one time the project was seriously entertained 
of removing the colony from Plymouth. The soil 
was so unproductive, and the location so unfovorable 
in other respects, that many had left, and others 
wanted to follow. The question was discussed with 
much interest in the church. There was, as might 
be supposed, a wide difference of opinion. Not a 
few were strongly opposed to the removal, who yet 
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expressed a willingness to acquiesce rather than see 
the church go to dissolution. A majority was at last 
obtMned in favor of the project. But where shall 
they go t Different places were proposed ; and it 
may exeite a smite when we state that the one 
selected was Eastham, on Cape Cod, an exposed, 
barren, and sandy location. It was purchased from 
the Nauset Indians. But upon more carefiil exam- 
ination, it was found to he less desirable than Plym- 
outh. The members of the church changed their 
purpose, and resolved to remain where they were. 
There were some exceptions, of persons who could 
not, or would not, be satisfied with tlieir old location. 
These bought out the rights of the church to East- 
ham, removed thither, and commenced a settlement 
themselves. Thomas Prince, who had been twice 
governor of the colony, was one of them. What 
would have been the fate of Plymouth, and of the 
famous " Rock," if all had removed, we leave the 
speculative to conjecture. 
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Quakers ordered out of the CoIodj, — They refuse to obey.— 
All forbidden lo hdrbor QuufccrB, — Humphrey Nortmi impris- 
oned. — Quakers' Contempl of Government. — Thoir Insolence to 
the Gnvetoor. — Refuse to inJte Oath, — Are whipped. —Nor- 
lon's Letters. — Fanaticism always Iroubleaome. — No Quaker 
or Ranter permitted to be a Freeman. — A Honse of Correction 
ordered to be built,- Six Quakers banished on Pain of Death. 

— Milder Laws.- Font Persons appointed to reason with them. 

— Ona of these becomes a Quaker. — All Persons authoriied to 
arrest them. — Their Meetuigs forbidden. — Severity eicites 
Sympathy. — Rigorous Measures wore not unisBrsslly approved. 

— Charles II. ascends the Throne of England. — He suppresses 
the Persecutions. -^Secretary Eawson. — His Dau^lei Re- 
beeca receives the Attentions of Thomas Rnmsey. — Marrie.s 
him, — Aceompanies him to England. — Finds a Relative. — 
Conduct of her Husband, — Painful Discovery, — Het Aban- 
donment—Her Self-reliance. — Embarks for Jam ^ca. — Ar- 
rival there. — Her unhappy End, 

It becomes now our painful duty to narrate 
events, which we would gladly leave untouched, if 
we could consistently \fiih fidelity. As, however, 
they are matters of history ; as they develop impor- 
tant phases of character, and are prolific in impor- 
tant lessons, they may properly claim a share of our 
16" 
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attention. We refer to the treatment of the 
Quakers. About 1657, on order was passed, that 
if any one brought a Quaker, ranter, or other 
notorious heretic mthin the jurisdiction of tJie col- 
ony, ajid should be ordered by a magistrate to 
return him to the place whence lie came, they 
should obey, or pay a fine of twenty shillings for 
every week that such obnoxious person remained in 
the colony after such warning. This, however, 
was only the beginning of sorrows. In despite of 
the twenty shilling law, Qualiera did come within 
their precincts and proclaim tlieir hated tenets. 
This gave occasion for a severer law. It was en- 
acted that no person should harbor or entertain any 
Quaker in the colony, under a penalty of five 
pounds for every offence, or a public whipping. 

In the month of October, 1657, Humphrey Nor- 
ton was examined by the court, who found him 
guilty of " divers horrid errors," and banished him 
from the colony. He returned, however, in com- 
pany with another Quaker of similar spirit. They 
were arrested and imprisoned. A prominent feature 
in the conduct of the Quakers, which greatly exas- 
perated the court, was their contempt of the legal 
authorities. They gave their tongues great license, 
and seem to have imagined that they were honoring 
God by their insolent defiance of the civil tribunals. 
Thus, at their examination, Norton said to the gov- 
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ernor, a number of times, " Thou liest ; " " Thomas, 
thou art a maUcious man." As if detennined to 
provoke severity, he said again to the governor, 
" Thy clamorous tongue I regard no more than the 
dust under my feet ;. and thou art like a scolding 
woman, and thou pratcst and dcridest me," As they 
professed to be English subjects, the court ordered 
them to take the oath of fidehty to their country. 
They refused, declaring they would lake no kind of 
an oath. They were then sentenced to be whipped. 
After the sentence was executed, and whilst they 
were smarting under the stripes they had received, 
the marshal ordered them to pay a fee for the 
whipping ! Thatcher says, " In our times, we 
should think public whipping to be a sufiicient 
punishment, without obliging the culprit to pay the 
whipper's fee." The fee was probably regarded as 
a part of the costs of court, which the defaulted 
party usually pays. Still, it has somewhat the ap- 
pearance of making a criminal pay the costs of his 
execution, scaffold and rope included. In this case, 
however, they refused, and, consequently, were re- 
committed to prison, where they remained until they 
compromised the affiiir with the marshal, when they 
were released, and left the colony. In order to 
show the spirit that was cherished, and the language 
employed on that oceasion, by the weaker party, 
we shall give a few extracts from Norton's letters. 
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written at that time. These are essential to a full 
view of the facts. In one, addressed to the gov- 
ernor, written just after his punishment, he says, 
" Thomas Prince, thou hast bent thy heart to work 
wickedness, and thy tongue hath set forth deceit; 
thou imagineat migchief upon thy bed, and hatchest 
thy hatred in thy secret chamber; the strength of 
darkness is over thee, and a malicious mouth hast 
thou opened against God and his anointed ; and with 
thy tongue and lips hast thou uttered perverse 
things ; thou hast slandered the innocent, by railing, 
lying, and false accusations, and with thy barbarous 
heart hast thou caused their blood to be shed. . . . 
The curse, causeless, cannot come upon thee, nor 
the vengeance of God unjustly cannot fetch thee 
up. . . . The deadly drink of the cup of indig- 
natipn thou cannot escape, and the grief and cause 
of travail will not be greater than thine. . . . 
Thou hast caused to defraud the righteous owner 
of his goods, and a heaping it up, as upon a hill, 
wherewith thou wilt purchase to, thyself and others 
a field of blood, wherein to bury your dead. John 
Aldeu is to thee hke a pack horse, whereupon thou 
layest thy beastly bag : cursed are all they that 
have a hand therein. . . - The anguish and pain 
that will enter thy veins will be like gnawing worms 
lodging betwixt thy heart and liver. When these 
things come upon thee, and tliy back bowed down 
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with pain, in that day and hour thou shalt know to 
thy grief that prophets of the Lord we are, and the 
God of vengeance is our God." 

In another to John Alden, less violent in spirit, 
but of the same general character, he says, " If 
there be in thee any expectation of mercy, do thou 
withdraw thy body forever appearing at that beastly 
bench, where the law of God is cast behind your 
backs. . . . Let the cursed purse be cast out of 
Ihy house, wherein is held the goods of other men." 

Both of these letters were signed by Humphrey 
Norton. The spirit of fanaticiwn which they ex- 
liibit would make men troublesome in any com- 
munity where they were not restrained by law. In 
our own day, pubhc worship has been disturbed, 
and meetings broken up, by men and women who 
were controlled by similar sentiments. In some in- 
stances, they were prosecuted and punished. The 
difference, however, between these prosecutions and 
those of the Quakers consists in this : The Quakers 
were tried and punished for their sentiments ; the 
disturbers of the peace, in our day, are punished, 
not for their sentiments, but for their unlawful con- 
duct in interfering with the rights and privileges of 
others. 

The next year, it was enacted that no " Quaker, 
ranter, or any such corrupt person," should be a 
freeman of the corporation. The court also 
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frajn«d another bill, with thia explanatory preunble : 
" Whereaa sundry persons, both Quakers aod others, 
wander up and down in this jurisdiction, and follow 
no lawful calling to earn their own bread, and also 
use aU endeavors to subvert civil state, and pull 
down all churches and ordinances of God, to thrust 
us out of the ways of God, notwithstanding all 
former laws provided for the contrary." It was 
therefore ordered that a house of correction be 
built, in which all such individuals, with all "idle 
persons, or rebellious children, or servants that are 
stubborn and will not work," should be obliged to 
earn their living by labor, under the direction of an 

On the lith of May, 1659, sis persons, among 
whom were Lawrence Southwick and wife, were 
sentenced to depart out of the jurisdiction of the 
colony, by the eightli of June, <m pain of death ! 
This was a barbarous sentence. We have no evi- 
dence, however, that this extreme penalty was 
inflicted upon any Quaker in the Plymouth colony. 
For what was done at Boston, in the HHassachuaetts 
settlement, they were not responsible. The trage- 
dies which were enacted tliere, during this period, 
will be described in another volume on the history 
of that colony. They would be out of place here. 

Later in the year, the laws which were passed 
against the Quakers at Plymouth assumed a milder 
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character. They authorized the seizure of all books 
and writiilgs which contained their doctrines, many 
of which had been circulated tlirougliout the colony. 
As some of the colonists had been converted to the 
Quaker belief, it was enacted, that if such would 
remove out of the government within, six months, 
they should be subjected to no fine ; and those who 
were too poor to move, should receive assistance at 
the public expense. 

As their next measure for the prcTention of the 
spread of this unwelcome heresy, and for the re- 
claiming of those who had already embraced it, the 
government commissioned four individuals to attend 
tlie meetings of the Quakers, for the purpose of 
convincing them of the error of their ways. This 
was a dangerous experiment. One of those to 
whom this appointment was given was Isaac Rob- 
inson, son of their Leyden pastor, Rev. John Rob- 
inson. But in his discussion with the Quakers, 
instead of convincing them of their errors, they 
persuaded him that they were truths ; instead of 
healing the disease, he caught the contagion. They 
made him a convert. By embracing their sentiments, 
he rendered himself obnoxious to the government, 
was dismissed from office, and " exposed to much 
censure, and some indignity." 

In 1660, a law was passed, authorizing all per- 
sons to apprehend Quakers, and deliver them to a 
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constable, that they might be brought before the gov- 
ernor or some magistrate for examination. In order 
to render it difficuh for them to itinerate through 
the colony, in their efforts to disseminate their doc- 
trine, or to escape from the officers of justice, it 
was enacted " that if any pson or psons shall 
furnisli any of them with horse or horse kind, the 
same to bee forfeited and seized on, for the use of 
this Gov'ment ; or any horses that they shall bring 
into the Gov'ment, shalbee brought for them and 
they make use of, shalbee forfeited, as aforsmd." 

The next year it was enacted that if any Quaker 
came into any of the towns of this government, they 
shoidd be whipped with rods, not exceeding tifteeu 
stripes, and then have a pass to leave the jurisdiction. 
If any were found without iJieir pass, or not acting 
according to it, they should be whipped again. Their 
meetings were forbidden under a penalty of five 
pounds to the owner of the premises, or a whipping. 
Notwithstanding the severity of these enactments, the 
Quakers multiplied. Sympathy was awakened in 
their favor. Even the magistrates shrunk from the 
execution of the laws against them, and finally they 
resorted again to persuasion, as is evident from the 
law which was passed to break up their monthly 
meetings. It was enacted that Mr. Constant South- 
worth and William Peabody should repair to these 
meetings, with the marshal, or constable of the 
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town, and use their best endeavors, by argument and 
discourse, to convince or hinder them. 

The statement should not he omitted, that these 
rigorous measures against the Quakers did not re- 
ceive the unanimous approval of the government. 
Mr. Cddworth, Mr. Allerton, Mr, Hatherly, and some 
others opposed them. The consequence was, they 
lost their offices as magistrates. A few years, how- 
ever, produced a great change in public sentiment, 
and Cudworth, Isaac Robinson, and Hatherly were 
restored to their offices. 

When Charles II. ascended the throne of England, 
the inhabitants of Plymouth sent to him a declara- 
tion of their allegiance. This was soon followed by 
a mandamus from the king commanding the prose- 
cutions against the Quakers to cease, and that those 
under arrest, whetlier condemned or not, should be 
sent to England, with a specification of the crimes 
alleged against them, that they might be tried ac- 
cording to the laws of the kingdom. This royal 
mandate was followed by a mitigation of the sever- 
ities which were practised against them. In Plym- 
outh the most objectionable laws were repealed, and 
we find no further trace of their persecution. Thus 
terminated this humiliating and disgracefiil aSair, 
the prominent elements of which were heated Janati- 
cism and intolerant bigotry. 

During the persecutions of the Quakers in Flym- 
17 
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outb, proceedings of even greater severity were in- 
stituted against them in the colony of Massachusetts, 
of wliich, at that time, Edward Rawson was secre- 
tary, who took &a active part in their trials. His 
name frequently appears upon the record of that pe- 
riod as the " Persecutor." 

Rawson had twelve children, the liiatory of one 
of whom is so full of romance and tragedy, as can- 
not frul to interest the reader ; we refer to hia 
daughter, Rebecca, She was a talented young lady, 
of great personal attractions, and a well-cultivated 
mind. One of her contemporaries described her as 
" one of the most beautiful, polite, and accom- 
plished young ladies in Boston." From the position 
which her father occupied iu the government, she 
doubtless moved in the most elevated circles of co- 
lonial society. Among her admirers was a base, 
unprincipled, deceitful fellow, from England, whose 
name was Thomas Rumscy, but who passed himself 
off as Sir Thomas Hale, Jr., nephew to Lord Chief 
Justice Hale. After an avowal of his passion for 
the beautiful Rebecca, the mock Sir Thomas vett- 
tured to make her proposals of marriage. The 
young lady, with her other qualities, possessed a good 
share of " worldly ambition," and regarding the 
proffer of the young lord a favorable offer, the ac- 
ceptance of which would introduce her into the 
tashionable circles of England, and cherishing also 
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tender sentiments towards liim, she had no disposition 
to refuse liis hand. Their marriage was solemnized, 
July 1, 1679, in the presence of about forty persons. 
This was only the first act of the drama. After re- 
ceiving the congratulations of her friends, many of 
whom thought she had been singularly fortunate in 
the connection, the young bride bade them foreweSl. 
and embarked, with her noble husband and a splen- 
did outfit, for the shores of Old England. What 
hopes and fears, what visions of fancied bliss and 
forebodings of dreaded evil, passed over her mind, 
during her long and tedious voyage, we cannot tell. 
We only know that in due time she, and her hand- 
some outfit, safely arrived. Being anxious to step 
on the soil of the Empire Isle, she made a hasty 
toilette, and went on shore " en dishabille," in com- 
pany with her husband. She succeeded on the sec- 
ond day in finding a relative, with whom they lodged. 
Sir Thomas, Jr., knowing that the dinouetnmt of his 
nefarious plot was at hand, arose early in the morn- 
ing, took the keys belonging to his wife, and de- 
parted, telhng her that he would send the trunks 
ashore, so that she might dress for dinner. In the 
course of the morning the trunks came, but as her 
husband had the keys, they could not be opened. 
She was obUged to wait for his return. There is a 
limit to female patience ; in her case the limit was 
soon reached. Whether from any part of his con- 
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duct on shipboard, or since their hinding, her su»- 
picions were awakened, we know not ; but, after 
waiting impatiently in vain, till two o'clock, for his 
return, she determined to open the trunks by force. 
It was done ; when, to her amazement, she found 
every article of clothing, useful and costly, removed, 
and the trunks tilled with worthless combustibles ! 
She was overwhelmed with shame, perplexity, and 
sorrow. Where her hu^jand had gone, or what bad 
become of her wardrobe, it was equally impossible 
to tell. The relative with whom she stopped took 
her in his carriage to the house where she and her 
husband spent the preceding night. She there in- 
quired for Sir Thomas Hale, Jr. "He lias not 
been here for some days," was the reply. 

" He was surely here night before last," said slie. 
They informed her that she was mistaken ; that Sir 
Thomas Hale, Jr., had not been there, but that 
Thomas Rumsey came there on the night wliich she 
had specified, with a young lady. "Where is he 
now ' Gone to his wite ui Canterbury The 

»bommable wickedness ot Bumsej^and the condition 
of the unfortunate RebecLT were now fully rc*ealcd 
She had been deceiied and betriycd ind all hei 
hopes of future delation ruined She awoke fioni 
her dieam ft pleasure and aggiandizcment to t full 
realization of her humiliating po>'ition Instead ot 
being the lawful witc of a man of honir ind title, 
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she fuund she had been sustaining, ignortintly of 
course, an iHega! connection with a base, licentious 
fellow, having a wife in England, and who, not sat- 
isfied with ruining her, as to her future social pros- 
jwcts, had stripped her of her all, so that she had not 
(•ven a charge of garments. She never saw him 
again ! Being thus robbed and abandoned in a 
Ktrange land, and having too much spirit to be depend- 
ent upon her friends, she threw herself upon her own 
industry for support. Possessing a good share of 
natural ingenuity and perseverance, she applied her- 
self so successfiilly to various kinds of fancy work, 
that for thirteen years she succeeded in obtaining a 
" genteel subsistence for herself and child." At the 
end of this period, she determined to return to her 
own country. Leaving her child in tlie care of her 
sister in England, who had none of her own, she 
embarked for Jamaica on her way to Boston, in a 
vessel belon^g to her uncle. Her romantic Ufe 
was here doomed to a tragical end. On the morn- 
ing of- June 9th, 1693, whilst her uncle was on shore, 
engaged in settling his accounts, and when the ves- 
sel was ready to sail for Massachusetts, the island 
was visited ivith a tremendous earthquake, which 
swallowed up the vessel and all on board, among 
whom was the injured heroine of our story. The 
uncle was the only one of the ship's company who 
was saved. Thus temunated the eventful career of 
17" 
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tlie beautiful, accomplished, yet uufoitunate Rebecca 
Rawson. A knowledge of these facts will give a 
special interest to her likeness in the present volume, 
which is a copy of her original portrmt, now in the 
puasession of R. R. Dodge, Eiut Sutton, Mass. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



rhe Enactment of Law develops Character. ~ Trial by Jury,— 
VVanls of the Colony to be supplied first. — Exports fojbidden. 

— Those who refused the Office of Governor to be fined.— 
Bradford released by Iraporuinity. — How different now.— 
Marriage forbidden without the Cotiseul of Parents. — Intentions 
of Marriage to be published. — Consent of Parents to be ob- 
tained to address their Daughters. — PuDishDient to depend upon 
the "Quality" of the Offender. — Short Sleeves forbidden. — 
Laws against Contempt of the Sciiptnres. — Sabbalh-breaking 
and Gambling Laws executed. — Stocks and Cage always 
ready. — Psalm Singing. — Courtship piuilshed. — Abuse of 
Husbands.- Blackbirds' Heads to be obtained. — Effects of 
Union of Ctrarch and State. —Every Colony to have a Church. 
■— Church Kates. —Whales. — Miuisters forbidden to leave their 
People. — Meetlog-honse in every Town. — Parental Instruction. 

— Schools. — Arms must be taken to Meeting. — Indians and 
Wolves. — Effects of these Laws. — The Bible the Baals of tbelc 



The chaiacter of a people miv be learned from 
their legislation U the laws of '.ome 1 at race were 
to be found it would not be difficult thous;h ii t 
jujther word of their annals "liould be diacntred 
to ascertain their genius and spirit The peci iiari 
ties of the Puntans are aa fully deyeloped m their 
lams as m any events ot their history Some of 
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their enactments exhibit profound wisdom, sagacity, 
and forecast ; others of them show their strong at- 
tachment to the doctrines and precepts of the Bible ; 
whilst another class descend to matters of such 
ti-ivial nature, as to appear puerile. With reference 
to this latter class, the Pilgrims acted upon the prin- 
ciple of nipping crime in the bud. The tilings for- 
bidden may have been, in themselves, comparatively 
unimportant ; but their influence, if imchccked, might 
have led to gross crimes. By destroying the seeds, 
they labored to prevent the fruits. Those who wisli 
to go fully into this subject, are referred to the 
"Charter and Laws of the Colony of New Plymouth," 
which were collected and published, agreeably to a 
resolve of the legislature of Massachusetts, in 1836. 
We shall only give a few of the more important or 
pecubar of them. 

It is an interesting fact, and shows the desire on 
the part of the colonists to guard the rights of indi- 
viduals, that the first law on record in the above 
volume secures trial by a jury consisting of twelve 
honest men, under oath. This was in 1^3. At a 
later period, 6fi was allowed each juror, and lUd. to 
the foreman, as fees. 

Three years after, it was enacted that no handi- 
craftsman, as tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, joiners, 
smiths, or sawyers, belonging to the plantation, should 
work for any strangers or foreigners, until the 
necessities of the colony were served. 
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At the same time, in order to prevent a renewal 
of the dreadful scarcity which had been previously 
experienced, the exportation of corn, beans, anil 
peas was prohibited, under the penalty of a confis- 
cation of all such exports. 

So small were the honors and emoluments of 
office, contrasted with its responsibiUties, or so 
limited was the ambition of the Pilgrim lathers, that 
it seems not to have been an easy thing to find in- 
cumbents for the highest stations in the government, 
Bradford, we know, earnestly desired not to be re- 
chosen governor. He thought the honors and labors 
of office ought to be distributed. But he was over- 
ruled, and kept in. In 1632, it was enacted, that if 
any were "elected to the office of governor, and 
wmiJd not serve, he should be fined twenty pounds 
sterhng ! If he refiised paying the fine, it was to be 
levied out of his goods or chattels. It was also or- 
dered, that, if any were chosen to the office of coun- 
cil, and dechned its acceptance, they should be fined 
ten pounds each. The only exception specified 
was in the case of one who should be chosen gov- 
ernor a second time, after having held the office the 
preceding year. Such a one might decUne without 
the liability of a fine, and then the company were to 
proceed to a new election, " except they can prevail 
upon liim by entreaty." Governor Winthrop, in his 
Journal, records in 1633, " Mr. Edward Winslow 
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chosen governor of Plymouth, Mr. Bradford having 
been governor about ten years, and now by impor- 
tunity got off." What a wonderful contrast does all 
this present with that unprincipled scrambling for 
office, that anxiety for public honors and emolu- 
ments, with which the country at the present day is 
so rife ! Who now declines the office of governor 1 
In what portion of our land does a necessity t^sist 
for a law similar to the above, in order to secure 
incumbents for the highest local offices 1 

No persons under " the covert of parents " were 
allowed to marry without their parents' consent. If 
this could not be obtained, they were then to get the 
pcnnission of the governor, or some of his assist- 
ants. After wliich they were to be published three 
Umes in a public meeting, or, if no such meetings were 
held in the town, their intention of marriage was to 
be posted up in some conspicuous place for fifteen 

A similar law requiring intentions of marriage to 
be published fourteen days, including thi'ee public 
days, was in force in Massachusetts, until within a 
year or two. It became the practice of the editors 
of some of the daily journals to insert these inten- 
tions of marriage in their papers. This, of course, 
gave greater publicity to the intentions, and was the 
more repulsive to the parties concerned. After this, 
many individuals, in order to escape the necessity 
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of giving such notoriety to their private proceedings, 
would slip into some neighboring state, where they 
could be united in the " holy bands of matrimony," 
without any publicity whatever. The law is now 
altered in Massachusetts. All that is required at 
present, is to obtain a certificate from the city regis- 
trar, or the town clerk, without any previous pub- 
lication of intention, and the marnage may then be 
immediately solemnized 

In 16SS, It WIS enacted that jt anv man offered 
proposal- of m'^rriage to »ny young lady without 
firit obtaining the consent of her parent- or masti r, 
he should submit to a fine, or to corporal pantikmtnt, 
or to both, at the discretion ot the court 

Laws were alio passed which punished " profane 
-wearing b) ihe name ol God or any of hi« titles, 
attributes, word, or works," with a fine of twelve 
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with short sleeves, and such as have garments with 
short sleeves shall not wear the same, unless they 
cover the arm to the wrist ; and hereailer, no person 
whatever shall make any garment for women ivith 
sleeves more than half an eU wide," {twenty-two and 
a half inches.) 

Denial of the Scriptures as a rule of life was 
punishable with whipping. If any " Christian, so 
called," spoke contemptuously of the Scripture, or 
of the holy penmen thereof, they were to be pun- 
ished by fine or whipping. 

Laws were also passed punishing those who vio- 
lated the Sabbath — who neglected public worship — 
who behaved contemptuously towards the minister, 
the preaching, or the ordinances — who endeavored 
to subvert the Christian faith by broaching danger- 
ous heresies — who were guilty of drunkenness, of 
gambling »vjth cards, dice, " cross and pile, or any 
unlawful game wherein there is a lottery," or of 
cliarging too much profit on articles they sold. 
These laws were not dead letters. It appears as if 
they were not enacted until there was occasion for 
them, and then they were carried into execution. 
We accordingly find that Stephen Hopkins was 
complained of for selling beer at twopence a quart, 
which was worth only a penny. Thomas Clark, for 
selhng a pwr of boots and spurs for fifteen shillings, 
for which he gave but ten, was fined thirty shillings. 
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J. B. was complained of for buying rye at four shil- 
lings per busbel, and selling it at five shillings. He 
was also presented for selling thread at five shillings 
per pound. The Pilgrims were unwilhng that any 
one should cliarge an exorbitant profit on what they 
sold. To a feir remuneration from business they 
had no objection. They were especially opposed to 
forestalling. 

Nathaniel Basselt and Joseph Prior entered into 
a church at Duxbuiy, and disturbed the meeting. 
They were tried for their offence, and, at the next 
town meeting, or training day, both were fastened to 
a post, in some conspicuous place, having upon their 
heads a paper, on which their crime was written in 
large letters. A Miss Boulton was guilty of slander. 
The court condemned her to the humiliating punish- 
ment of sitting in the stocks, with a paper fastened to 
her, written with capital letters, probably contmning 
her crime. Jolm Phillips, for drinking tobacco in the 
highway, that is, for smoking there, was fined twelve 
shillings. S. H., for carrying a grist of corn from 
the mill on Sunday, was sentenced to a fine of 
twenty shillings, or to be whipped. And W. F., for 
permitting him to lake it from the mill, was fined ten 
shillings. 

J. W, was ordered to be sharply reproved for 
writing a note on common business, on Lord's day. 

John Barnes, for Sabbath-breaking, was sentenced 
18 
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to a fine of thirty shillings and to the stocks one 
hour "William Adey, tor a similar offence, received 
a severe whipping at the post 

In order to be alwajs provided for the immediate 
execution ot these minor penalties it nas ordered 
Tliat every constablewick should be provided with i 
]idir of Htocks and a cage of sufficient strength to 
Jetdin 1 pri oner Theft were continued m use m 
i^ifierent town until vntlnn tin prcent half century 




The court authorized Mr. Hafherly to admonisli a 
woman, who had been brought before them, " to be 
wary of giving offence to others by unnecessary 
talking." R, B. was summoned to appear and 
iinswer for speaking contemptuously of psalm sing- 
ing. He was convicted of the offence. The court 
sharply admonished him, and ordered him to ac- 
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kuowledge liis fault, which he promised to do, and was 
discharged. 

Mr. A. H., for making proposaJs of marriage to a 
young lady. Miss E. P., and prosecuting the same 
contrary to the parents' wishes, and without their 
consent, and " directly contrary to their mind and 
will," was sentenced to a fine of five pounds, and to 
be put under honds for good behavior, and desist 
the use of any means to obtiiin or retain her affec- 
tions. The bond stated that, " Whereas the said A. 
H. hath disorderly and nnrighteously endeavored to 
obtain the afFectiona of Miss E. P., against the 
mind and will of her parents : if, therefore, the said 
A, 11. shall, for the fiiture, refrain and desist the use 
of any means to obtain or retain her affections, as 
aforesaid, and appear at court the first Tuesday of 
July next, and be of good behavior," &.C., he shall 
be released. A. H. did "solemnly and seriously en- 
gage before the court, that he will wholly desist, and 
never apply himself for the future, as formerly he 
hath done, to Miss E. P., in reference to marriage." 
He was accordingly released tiie nest July. 

Women, for abusing their husbands, or striking 
their fathers-in-law, were sentenced to be fined or to 
be whipped at the post. 

In town meeting it was ordered that every man in 
the town procure twelve blackbirds' heads, on pain 
of paying a fine of two shillings for every default, 
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or twopence apiece for all that fell sliort of the 
required number. 

It is difficult for us at the present time fuUy to 
realize the peculiarity in the practical working of 
their system, arising from the union of church and 
state. The leading men in the government were 
also the influential men of the cl u cl The same act, 
if committed by a membe ot tl e cl ureh, would be 
an offence against hotl tl e ch rcli oi d the govern- 
ment, and might subject tl e ofte der to a trial before 
each; and even then, tl esame inU ilials would be liis 
judges. In one relat o , they ould act as govern- 
ment officers ; in the other, as members or officers 
of the church. 

Civil and ecclesiastical relations were so inter- 
laced, that the government not only took the church 
under its protection, but was purposely adjusted to 
meet her wants. To the Puritans, religion was tJie 
most important of all interests, and civil govermaent 
was valuable in proportion as it secured to tliem 
tbeir religious privileges. In their view, the cinirch 
was like a magnificent temple, and civil government 
like the scaffolding, useful, mainly, for the assistance 
which it rendered towards the erection and preser- 
vation of that temple. Hence their various legal 
) respecting the constitution of churches, 
L of places of worship, and the support 
of the ministry. 
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No new colony was allowed to be planted uiJess 
cnougli joined in it to foFm a congregation for the 
observance of public worship ; and tlien the people, 
if tliey refiised to support their minister ToluntajiU 
ueie b> hw assessed m proportion to their abihtiei 
t tr hia maintenance For a number of year's, these 
1 hutch rates weie collected bj the minister himself 
but M thiM proved tioublcsome to the pastoi, and 
(Tiie occai-ion for prejudice against lum, it was 
enacted, m 1670, that two personb should be ap- 
])omted to peifoim this duty It the people refu'.ed 
pa}ment, the rates were to be obtained by distraint 
U[»on their estates 

Occasionally, whales used to be duven ashore 
ind die, when the people would obtain from them 
then oil It was enacted at an early period, that 
when such an incident occurred, or when am whak 
WIS cut up at sea and brought on shore, one fiill 
hogshead of oil should be paid to tht county The 
court also propospd, as a "thing lerj commendable 
and beneficial t j the towns where God'" providence 
shall cast any whales if the} should agree to set 
ipart some portion of every such iish or oil for tlie 
encouragement of in able, godly ministrj " It is 
nnt improbable lliat this smgulai provision wa= sug 
Sested b> the fact that, in ancient times, a whali 
li id been emplojed for tlie pre-eivation ot a prophtt 
iif the Lord A Ian wis also pas-ed, preientmg 
18* 
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any pastor or teacher from leaving his church before 
his complaint had been made known to the magis- 
trates, and they had given both sides a hearing. If 
the difficulty was owing to the hearers of such min- 
ister, the magistrates were to use all " gentle means 
to upbraid them to do their duty tliereiii." If these 
were un^uecessfiil thej were then authorised to 
employ such othei mei=ures ns miy put tliem 
upon their duty 

In lb*'5 It was enacted that a meeting hou=e 
1 ould be erecte 1 in everv town m the juri diction 
f tlie colony If any town neglected to obey this 
li» then the goternoi or the miffiitrates =hould 
ippoint persons to build it according ti the wants 
■uid the wealth of the pe jple and charge the e\ 
lense of it to the ir habitants and jroprietor^ of the 
town by whom it should be paid 

Parents were required to see that their children 
were taught to read the Scriptures, and to recite 
some short, orthodox catechism, without book ; and 
also, that they were brought up to some honest 
calling, that would make them usefiil to themselves 
and their country. 

The towns were advised to obtain a schoolmaster 
to " train up children to reading and writing." A 
free school was established, at an expense of thirty- 
three pounds a year, which expense was to be paid 
out of the profits of the Cape Cod fishery. 
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When danger was apprehended from the Indians, 
every one that went to meeting on Lord's day was 
ordered to take arms, and at least six charges of 
powder and shot, under a penalty of two shillings 
for every omission. At the same time, it was en- 
acted that whosoever " shall shoot off any gun on any 
unnecessary occasion, or at any game whatsoever, 
except at an Indian or a wolf, shall forfeit five shil- 
lings for every such shot, till further liberty shall be 

The enactments which we liave now given are 
sufficient to evince the spirit and character of our 
Pilgrim fathers. Although some of their laws ar- 
rest the attention by their singularity, yet their 
code, as a whole, was adapted to secure a higher 
moral character to their community than would have 
been attained by the adoption of the then existing 
laws of any other people. With reference to many 
subjects, they made the Bible the basis of their 
legislation. They adopted not a few of the moral 
precepts and the penalties of Moses. It is this 
which gives an appearance of rehgious affectation, 
and even of bigotry, to some of their requirements. 
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Fifiy Years of Peace. — Ne"/ Setiremenls.— Converted Indians. 

— Native Preachers. — PhUip and the Bnlton. — Indian Magis- 
trates. — Indian Warrant. —• Alexander sacceeds Massasoit. — 
Sospiciona against him. — His Death, — Philip becomes Grand 
Sachem. — Pursnea John Qibba for revQiiig tJie Dead. — His 
Alliance with Ihe Narraganseiis, — He desires Revenge. — Or- 
dered to eome to Plymouth. — Deellnes. — Invites the Governor 
to come to him. — They meet at Tatmton. — Singular Scene in 
a Church.— The Ttealy. — Indignant Saehem. — Treaty vio- 
lated. — Conference at Plymouth. — Indian Confederacy. — 
Philip's deep Plot against the English. — Their Security. — Phil- 
ill angry wiib SassRmon.— The latter Hees to the English. — The 
Plo> revealed. — Sassamon missing. — Philip again examined. 

— No Confession.- Suspicious increase. 

Atter tlie sueeeeefiil attack ot Captain "^tandisli 
upon the Massachusetts Indiins at Weymouth, no 
othcF attempts were made against the English bt 
the natives for a period of fittj >ears Dunng 
this time, such nas the mutual confidence nhich 
was cheiirfied between the two parties, that they 
not Only interchanged iisiti, and travelled fearlefisly 
throogU each other's respectue juri»dictions, but 
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Indians dwelt in the colouy, and were subject to 
English laws. 

New English settlements were formed in various 
parts of the different colonies in Massachusetts Bay, 
on the Connecticut River, and in the neighborhood 
of Rhode Island. Efforts had also been success- 
ful for tlie instruction and conversion of the natives. 
Indian cliurches iiad been formed at Provineetown, 
Easthain, Wellfleet, Chatham, Yarmouth, Barn- 
stable, Sandwich, Wareham, Middlebo rough, and 
Marshpee. These were the fruits of ihe Christian 
zeal and indefatigable perseverance of Richard 
Bourne, of Sandwich. Through his patient labors, 
many of these Indians could read and write their 
own language. They had also received consider- 
able knowledge of the Sacred Scriptures. Four of 
them hnd made such progress in Christian knowl- 
edge, that they were approbated as preachers to 
their own tribes, and labored as Blr. Bourne's 
assistants. In 1685, there were fourteen hundred 
and tliirty-nine converted Indians in the colony, 
They were generally called " praying Indians." 

Conversions were eiFected at Martha's Vineyard 
and Nantucket, through the instrumentaUty of 
Thomas Mayhew. So suecesslul were the mis- 
sionary efforts of this man of God, that on the 
Island of Martha's Vineyard, six meetings were 
held in different places, every Sabbath. There 
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were ten native preachers, who, accoriiing to May- 
hew's testimony, were of " good knowledge and 
holy eonversation." Nearly all the natives in the 
colony of Massachusetts had embraced Christianity. 
They had been favored with the instructions of the 
apostle Eliot. Many of the natives resisted all at- 
tempts at their conversion. Massasoit, though a firm 
friend to the English, obstinately refused to abandon 
the religion of his fathers, Philip, his son, on one 
occasion, after listening to the reUgious exhortation 
and reasonings of Ehot, took that apostle by the 
button, and said, " I care no more for the gospel than 
you do for that button." This was the feeling of 
a large number. The Narragansetts went so far as 
aettially to prohibit the preaching of the gospel 
witliin their borders. 

After the Indians had been aoitaWy instructed, 
some of the more intelligent and energetic of them 
received appointments to ditferent offices, as petty 
judges, or as constables. With such commissions 
they were highly pleased, and sometimea would dis- 
charge their official duty with amusing formaUty. 
The following warrant, directed to an Indian con- 
stable, was issued by one of these native magistrates. 
It furnishes an example of sententious brevity, in 
wide contrast with the verbosity of more civilized 
legal formulas. : — 

"I, Hihoudi, you, Peter Waterman, Jeremy Wick- 
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et, quick jou take him, fast you hold liim, straight 
you bring him before me. Hihoudi." 

After the death of Mossasoit, his son, Alexander, 
became his successor. His career, however, was 
short. The Enghsh were informed that he was 
plotting their destruction. He was, tlierefore, or- 
dered to come to Plymouth and answer this 
charge. He promised to comply, but did not. His 
refusal, which involved a violation of his promise, 
strengthened the suspicions against him. The gov- 
ernor ordered Major Josiah Winslow to take a com- 
jjany of armed men, and bring him to Plymoutli. 
This posse set out and fortunately came upon Alex- 
iinder, with a small party of his men, when they 
were busily engaged in eating. They were in a 
house, or tent, and their guns carelessly left on the 
outside. Winslow first secured their guns, and then, in 
the name of the government of Plymouth, ordered the 
1 hief to accompany him to the colony. He consented 
and went, but was soon afler taken sick, and died. 

He was succeeded by his brother Philip, as grand 
sachem of the Pokanoket, or Wampanoag Indians. 
His residence was at Mount Hope, which is supposed 
to be a corruption of Montaup. He, and also his 
brother before him, renewed the alUance of friend- 
ship with the English, which their father had origi- 
nally made. It is related of him, that in 1665 he 
went to Nantucket with his braves, for the purpose 
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of killing an Indiwi who had spoken contemptuously 
of Massasolt, his father, as it was a law among 
them that whoever reyiled the dead should suffer 
death. The offender was one John Gibhs, a "praying 
Indian " and Christian preacher, whose church num- 
bered ahout thirty members. " Gibbs, being informed 
by a friend of Philip's design, fled. Philip caught 
a sight of the fugitive, and followed him through the 
town, from house to house, until Gibbs leaped a high 
bank, eluded his sight, and made his escape. When 
the English in rfie place were informed of the facts, 
they sought an interview with the offended chief. 
They were anxious to save the Ufe of the offender. 
As, however, the offence was regarded as a grave 
affiiir by the Indians, Philip reiused to return until 
the English agreed to ransom the criminal for 
nineteen shUlings, that being all the money there was 
on the island. He then returned home satisfied. 

PhiUp frei|uently visited Plymouth. He became 
well acquainted with the inhabitants, traded with 
them, and exchanged hospitalities. Yet it is sup- 
posed that all this time the insult which had been 
offered to his brother Alexander was rankling in his 
heart, and calling for revenge. 

In addition to the supposed injury done to Alex- 
ander, as Philip was in general alliance with the 
Narragansetts, he must have sympathized with them 
in the aggressions which were, from time to time. 
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made upon them by the English- Between them 
and the colonists difficulties liad repeatedly occurred. 
To Philip, it appeared that, in these difficulties, his 
Indian friends were wronged- He espoused their 
side, and no doubt labored to deepen their sense of 
injury from the 'white* As at that time there seems 
to have been, among the Jiarragansetts, no chief who 
had supreme command over the whole tribe, altliough 
there were several sachems who had their respective 
followers, they were the more willing to avail them- 
selves of the prowess and skill of Philip, to manage 
for them their cause. These two things — the treat- 
ment of Alexander and of the Narragansetts by the 
English — are believed to have been the original causes 
of Philip's bloody war- 
In 1671, he began to manifest a quarrelsome dis- 
position. He complained of English encroachments. 
His followers frequently met together, repaired their 
muskets, sharpened their tomahawks, and used irri- 
tating language to the English. 

A message was sent to Philip to come to Plym- 
outh and explain his conduct. To this command he 
paid no attention. He afterwards reciprocated this 
courtesy, and invited the governor of Plymouth to 
hold a conference with liim. In his reply the gov- 
ernor assured him of his willingness to hold a confer- 
ence, but expected that Philip would come to bim 
at Taunton, where he then was- The chief refused. 
19 
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After considerable negotiatioD through the medium 
of messengers, one of whom was Boger Williams, 
Philip agreed to meet him at the place designated. 
The conditions on which the chief consented to come 
to Taunton were, that his men should accompany 
him, and that the conference should take place in 
the meeting-house ; the two parties to occupy the 
opposite sides of the house. Here they accordingly 
met. Such a congregation, and for such a purpose, 
had never assembled there before. On one side of 
the church were arrayed the Puritans, with their 
round heads, occasioned by the close cutting of their 
hair, their " formal garb," and their stern, serious 
features ; on the otiier side were the Indians, with 
their long dark hair streaming over their shoulders 
or down their backs, arrayed in skins, blankets, and 
calicoes, and decorated in taudry style, with beads, 
wampum, feathers, and various gay colors. It was 
a scene of singular appearance. If the agreement 
then formed had been faithfully fulfilled, it would 
have been a conference of great importance, and 
would have prevented the shedding of much blood- 
Philip denied the charges which were brought against 
him, and said that his warlike preparations were in- 
tended for an attack upon the Harragan setts. But when 
it was shown that he was on more friendly rela- 
tions with the Narragansetts than usual, and that he 
had arranged plans of attack upon Seekonk, Taun- 
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Ion, and some other towns, he saw that his conspiracy 
was discovered, and that there was no way of dis- 
proving it. Up to this time he had managed every 
thing with so much secrecy, that he had not the least 
suspicion that his plot was detected. He was there- 
fore confounded when the English brought forward 
t!ieir evidence against him. Knowing that it would 
he just for them to punish him for his treachery, and 
fearing, perhaps, tliat tliey might execute summary 
vengeance upon him, he willingly consented to sign 
a document, containing a confession of his guilt, a 
renewal of his allegiance to the English, and a readi- 
ness to deliver up all his English weapons into their 
hands, to be kept as long as they should think it 
necessary. When tlie Indians understood the terms 
of his submission, one of his sachems was so indig- 
nant at his cowardice, that he angrily threw his 
weapons on the ground, abandoned his cause forever, 
and immediately identified himself with the Puritans, 
to whom he continued a faithful adherent during the 
whole of this sanguinary war. 

After the negotiations were over, and flie parties 
had separated, Philip failed to comply with the 
terms imposed upon him. He sent in no weapons. 
The tnith is, he had no intention to. He signed that 
submission only to save his life. Once free from the 
English, he thought of his promise no more. Chiefs 
and braves of other tribes now united with him. His 
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conduct continuing suspieious, the colony of Piyni- 
outii summoned him again to appear there. They 
also sent word to the colony of Massachusetts of what 
they had done, aiid stated tliat if Philip did not ap- 
pear, and the government of Massachusetts did not 
satisfactorily accouut for liis refusal, force would be 
used to compel his attendance ; and, as it weis com- 
mon cause, Massachusetts ought to unite with them ; 
but if they refused, then Plymouth would enter upon 
the contest alone. The same day on which that 
letter reached Boston, Philip himself arrived there. 
He succeeded in convincing the government there 
that he cherished no unfriendly designs against 
Plymouth. They proposed to Plymouth that the 
difficulties should be referred for adjustment to com- 
missioners, to be appointed by the governments of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. After some hesita- 
tion, this plan was acceded to, and the commissioners 
appeared at Plymouth, where PhiUp also presented 
himself. The result of this conference was another 
treaty, in which Philip promised to pay the govern- 
ment of Plymoutli one hundred pounds of such things 
as he had ; to refer all differences between his people 
and the English to the Plymouth government, and 
not to engage in any war witliout their approbation. 
After this, no colUsion occurred between the two 
parties for three years. Yet Philip was not subdued, 
neither did he relinqiiisli his murderous designs 
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against the English. During these three years of 
apparent friendliness, he was engaged in bringing 
about a confederacy of all the Indian tribes in New 
England, for the purpose of an entire extermination 
of the English colonies. To accomplish this, he had 
to perform the difficult task of terminating quarrels 
of long standing between different tribes ; of allay- 
ing the enmity between different chiefe ; of answering 
objections, removing difficulties, and effecting a har- 
monious union between elements of the most discord- 
ant nature. Yet all this he had the consummate 
address successfiilly to accomplish. During all this 
period, while the train was being prepared for a ter- 
rific explosion, the Enghsh were kept in profound 
ignorance. Philip was strengthening his forees, 
multiplying his alliances, and extending his plan of 
operations, whilst those who were to he his victims 
were lulled into a sense of perfect security by his 
peaceful appearance and his false professions of 
friendship. Had his treachery been kept concealed 
until the time appointed for the attack upon the col- 
onies, which was the spring of 1676, we know not 
how the entire overthrow of the English plantations 
could have been prevented. But this was not to be. 
The vine which had been brought out of Egypt, and 
transplanted into this distant soil, was under the pro- 
tection of an omniscient and all-powerful Friend : no 
evils plotted against it were unknown to him — no 
19* 
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power opposed to it which he could not defeat. 
Though now, the boar out of the wood and the wild 
beasts of the field were intent upon devouring it, yet 
his hand held them in check as with bit and bridle, 
and his providence led to a discovery of the dangers 
which encompassed it. 

Among the confidential Indians of Philip was one 
John Sassamon, whom he employed as his secretary. 
By some offence, this individual aroused the anger 
of Philip. He had previously been under the in- 
struction of Eliot, and was professedly converted to 
the Christian feith. But after residing a while with 
Philip, he abandoned his profession. Having of- 
feniled his chief, and fearing his anger, he fled to his 
old friend, Eliot. The venerable missionary received 
him with his accustomed kindness, and entered into 
conversation with him respecting his religious state. 
His pious heart earnestly longed to see the apostate 
take his old place, and manifest his former religious 
interest among the " praying Indians," His f^thfiil 
and affectionate labors for the restoration of the 
prodigal were crowned with success. " After many 
professions of repentance, he was again baptized and 
received into fiill communion." 

It was so ordered by a wise Providence, that the 
Indian who was, in this manner, obliged to flee from 
home, was acquainted with both the designs and the 
plans of Philip. Being now fiiUy devoted to the in- 
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terests of the English, Sasaamon, in a secret manner, 
made known to the govfirnor of Plymouth Philip's 
treachery, at the same time informing him, that if 
PhiHp should ever learn tliat he had betrayed him, it 
would cost him his life. After the reception of this 
fearful intelligence, Philip and some of his tribe were 
examined ; but as they made no confessions, and as 
no positive evidence was brought against them, they 
were discharged, — not, however, without having the 
suspicions against them greatly strengthened. It was 
not long before poor Sassamon mysteriously disap- 
peared —r in what manner will be related in the next 
chapter. 
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" His savage hordes ihe murderous Pltilip leails, 



and pactlhe scalps the; 



Harvard College. — Indian SUidenta. — Sassamon. — Seatch for 
him. — His Body fonnd. — Mnrderera arresled and executed. — 
rhllip enraged. — Prcparalions for Conflict. — Bold Language. — 
Opinion respecting the first Fire. — Indians pBnt for Plunder. — 
The War begun. — English killed on Fast Day. — Eicitemenl 
ill the Colonies. — F-nlisling ReeruiU in Boston. — Bridgowaler 
Horsemen. — People driven from Uieir bummg Houses.- The 
English surprised and slam. — AtTeoting Scone.- Fhilip pur- 
sued. — Found at Dinner. — Eacapes. — Mnlilaled Englishmen. 
— Fuller's narrow Escape. — Church's brave Adventure. — 
Golding's timely Arrival. — Marvellous Preservation. — Church's 
Visit 10 the Spring amidst a Shower of Balls. 

Previous to the events contained in the last chap- 
ter, Harvard College had been founded, conse- 
crated to Christ and his church. Efforts were early 
made to induce some of the Indian youth to prepare 
to enter. These eiforts were not faToied with much 
success. The restraints of a student's life were not 
at all in hwmoay with the freedoni of their early 
habits. They greatly preferred to be rambling the 
fields and woods, with their bow and arrows, for 
game, or paddling their light bark canoes over the 
water for fish, or spending their time in idle talk, or 
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useless sports, to the stillness, conftnement, and mo- 
notony of intellectual pursuits. Yet, now and then 
one could be induced to enter ; amoug these was 
Sassamon. He received a tolerable education, was 
well acquainted with the En^ah language, and had 
been employed as a preacher among the Indians, and 
as a teacher of their youth. Soon after the disclo- 
sures which Sassamon made to the goremor of Plym- 
outh, he was mbsing ! When he left, or where he 
had gone, no one knew. Fears were entertained 
for his safety. It was suspected that he had been 
murdered. His friends commenced a thorough 
search for him. Every cave, brook, woods, or dark 
comer, where they imagined it was possible for him 
to be concealed, was closely examined. It was not 
long before they got upon his track. A hat and 
gun, which were recognized as his, were found upon 
a frozen pond in Middleborough. This led to a 
close examination of tlie pond itself. Under the ice 
was discovered the body of a man. Being drawn 
ashore, it was found to be Sassamon himself. It 
was evident, from bruises upon him, that he bad not 
died by simply falUug through the ice. Cotton 
Mather states that the neck was broken. Still, he 
was buried by his friends. But when the, appear- 
ance of the body was made known to the governor 
of Plymouth, he, recoUecting the fears which Sassa- 
mon had expressed respecting himself, gave orders 
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to have his body exhumed and examined. It was 
done ; and bniises enough were found upon him to 
have caused death without drowning. An Indian 
now acknowledged that he saw him murdered, but 
had not made the disclosure, for fear he should lose 
his own life. The accused persona were appre- 
hended, removed to Plymouth, and tried. The jury 
consisted of twelve Englishmen, and four grave, 
impartial, judicious Indians. The criminals, being 
three in number, were all convicted, and paid the 
penalty of death. Dr. I. Slather says, that " when 
Tobias, one of the culprits, came near the body, it 
fell a bleeding on fresh, as it had been newly slain ; 
albeit it was buried a considerable time before that," 
A notion, which we cannot help characterizing as 
superstitious, prevmled at that time, that when a 
murderer touched or approached a body which he 
had slain, the wounds would send fortii fresh blood. 
Whether this phenomenon, stated by Mather, had 
any effect with the jury, we know not. At the 
present day, it would be discarded. One of the 
criminals confessed the murder ; the others, to the 
last, denied all participation and all knowledge of it. 
Philip was greatly enraged at the execution, and 
longed for the hour of revenge. He had succeeded 
in forming an alliance with a number of tribes, the 
young men of which were anxious for plunder, 
scalps, and war. Whilst both parties were pre- 
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paring for the «pproaching bloody conflict, the 
governor of Massachusetts sent a messenger to 
Philip, to ask his reasons for wishing to make war 
with the English, and also to invite him to enter 
into a new treaty. The bold chieftain of the forests 
sent back by the messenger this independent reply : 
" Your governor is but a subject of King Charles of 
England. I shall not treat with a subject. I shall 
treat of peace only with the king, my brother. 
When he comes, I am ready." Professing to be a 
king, he would negotiate only with a king. 

As Philip's designs had been disclosed to the 
English, he was unable to consummate all the 
arrangements which he had contemplated prior to 
the open development of his plans. It was his 
intention that the first intelligence of his murderous 
object should have reached the English through the 
sharp crack of his musket, and the red glare of 
their burning dwellings. As it was, he was obliged 
to commence the war prematurely, and under great 
disadvantages. A notion prevailed among the In- 
dians, that the pai'ty who should begin hostilities by 
firing the first gun would be defeated. It was their 
poUcy, therefore, to insult and irritate the EngUsh, 
80 that they might give the first fire, Philip had 
gathered such large numbers of Indians of different 
tribes around him, who were panting for scalps and 
plunder, and who were nourishing their warlike 
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asj»riitions by the recital of the deeds of blood of 
their fathers, that it was difficult to prevent tliem 
from rushing upon the Puritans, and murdering 
them whenever they had opportunity. He finally 
consented that they might kill the cattle of the 
English, and rob them of their property. After 
receiving this permission, they prowled around the 
people of Swansey, killed their cattle, plundered 
their houses, and menaced them with insulting lan- 
guage. An Englishman was so indignant at their 
conduct, tliat, under the impulse of his excited feel- 
ings, he seized his musket, fired, and wounded an 
Indian. This was just what the savages wanted — 
what they had been endeavoring to provoke. The 
foreigners had fired the first gun : they were the 
party to be defeated. The report of tliat musket 
was the signal for attack, whenever and wherever 
the English could be found. It was upon a day of 
" public humiliation, fasting, and prayer " that this 
dreadful tragedy began. 

The echo of this " first gun " had scarcely died 
away, before the Indians had prepared themselves to 
give the Puritans, on their return from meeting, a 
warm reception. When they made their appear- 
ance, and came within reach of the guns, the sav- 
ages fired upon them, killing one and wounding 
two ! Two others, who were going after a ph}^- 
cian, were also met and slain. In another part of 
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the town six more were overtaken, and fell a sac- 
rifice to the Tengeance of the Indians the same day. 
This little, isolated band of settlers were filled with 
consternation. They were separated so far from 
Plymonth and Boston, that if the Indians were to 
come down upon them in overwhelming numbers, 
they could exterminate the whole l>efore help could 
possibly arrive. They immediately, however, sent 
off couriers to the parent settlements. These mes- 
sengers, filled with anxiety and sorrow, hastened on 
with as much rapidity as was consistent with vigi 
lance and safety. When they arrived and commu- 
nicated the sad intelligence, it produced great com- 
motion. It was understood to be the breaking out 
of a bloody Indian war. The drums beat ; recruits 
were ordered ; and at Boston, in the space of three 
hours, one hundred and ten men enlisted, under the 
command of Captain Samuel Mosely. There were 
also about a dozen privateers who accompanied 
them, taking with them several dogs. These dogs 
proved of considerable service in discovering the 
hiding-places of the Indians. One of them assisted 
in supplying the party with meat, by going out for 
several days in succession, and bringing in from six 
to ten pigs belonging to PhiUp's herds. 

At Plymouth, the governor gave orders that 
twenty horsemen, well armed, should be raised in 
Bridgewater, and proceed at once to Swansey. It 
20 
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was done. On their way to the scene of action, 
they met the terrified people who had been driven 
from their burning houses, and were fleeing in dis- 
may, "wringing their hands, and bewaiUng their 

Before the help arrived, the inhabitants of Swan- 
sey and Rehoboth had collected together in three 
houses, taking with them such provision as they 
were able to collect in haste. Here were gathered 
men, women, and children. The husbands, fathers, 
and friends of some of them had been slain. They 
were in deep distress, and trembling with apprehen- 
sion lest greater calamities would befall them. They 
were not mistaken. A company of the men left 
the little ganison, and, taking with them some carts, 
went to a house which had been deserted, in order 
to get a quantity of corn, wliich had there been left. 
They were met by a friend, who advised them to 
return, as the Indians were on the alert, and would 
probably attack them. Paymg no attention to this 
judicious advice, they pressed on, were surprised by 
a band of natives, fired upon, and six were either 
killed on the spot, or mortally wounded ! The 
report of the guns was heard at the garrison. It 
came like the knell of death. They feared that 
some were killed ; hut who, they were yet to learn. 
The sddiers immediately hastened to the spot ; but 
when they arrived, the Indians had scattered and 
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disappeared like the smoke of their muskets. When 
the soldiers returned, bringing the wounded and the 
dead with them, and wives, children, and friends 
gathered in agony around the bleeding or hfeless 
bodies of those whom they loved, it added greatly to 
the horrors of their eondition. They remained there 
until re enforcements arrived, when they were safely 
conducted to Rhode Island. 

Soldiers were now sent otF in pursuit of Philip, 
as he was the evil genius of the war. They came 
upon him so suddenly as to find him at his dinner. 
Without stopping to apologize, he arose and tied. 
The soldiers pursued him with such vigor, that 
he lost his cap, which fell into the hands of one of 
the pursuers. In this hot and rapid chase, fifteen or 
more of his adherents were shot. When the pur- 
suers returned, they took all his cattle, swine and 
corn, and disposed of them at their pleasure. Their 
joy, however, over the recent success was checked, 
when they discovered the heads of eight English- 
men, who had been siain, fixed upon poles. They 
removed them, and gave tbem an interment. In 
some instances, other parts of the mutilated bodies 
were also found. They now explored the country 
around Phihp's residence. They found the houses 
of the English burnt, their property plundered, and 
their blood shed, where any of them had, unfortu- 
nately, been found by the savages. When they 
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came upon any Indians, & ekirmish engued, and 
the savages were repulsed. After a thorough ex- 
ploration of the woods and swamps around Mount 
Hope, they were satisfied that Philip had fled. Be- 
Ueving they should find him at Pocasset, they 
went thitlier. There a party of the English, under 
Captain Fuller, were attacked by a much larger 
company of the enemy. The EngUah retreated 
hastily to the sea-shore, took possession of a house 
near the water, from which they successfuLy em- 
barked in a sloop, and escaped to Rhode Island. 
Ci^ain Church, who had accompanied them, passed 
down into a point of land, at the south of Tiverton, 
where be came upon a body of several hundred 
savages, who attacked him with great fury. The 
desire of the Indiana was to surround them, when, 
in all probability, they would have cut them entirely 
off. As soon 03 Church discovered their design, he 
gave orders to retreat to the shore. This movement 
finally resulted in the deliverance of his little gallant 
band, who numbered less than twenty. With the 
water before them, and hundreds of their enraged 
enemies in pursuit, it appeared as if nothing remained 
for them but to part with their lives as dearly as pos- 
sible. The Indians had taken shelter behind every 
tree, bush, fence, or rock, from which they poured 
their fire into the Enghsh. Church, being a man of 
great courage, was successfiil in imparting something 
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i)f the same spirit to liis disheartened meo. They 
got behind piles of stones, and experienced many 

narrow escapes. Orders had been given for boats 
to attend them ; but they run aground, and ao could 
not extend any relief. Finally one got afloat, and 
approached towards them. As they saw it advancing, 
their hopes of deliverance revived. The Indians 
saw it also, and by firing at it, kept it at such a dis- 
tance as to be of no service. Church gave them 
orders to get out of the reach of the muskets, and 
then send their canoe to take them on board. But 
the men being fearful to do even this, Church, under 
apparently feelings of great irritation, ordered them 
off, or he would fire upon them. They obeyed, and 
left the English in greater peril than before. After 
the boat left, the Indians were encouraged, and 
poured in their balls " thicker and faster tlian before." 
The sun was now nearly set, the gloom of evening 
was arriving, the ammunition of the English was 
nearly gone, the men exhausted witli hunger, excite- 
ment, and lighting, whilst the Indians had succeeded 
in getting possession of a stone house, in which they 
were sheltered. Down to the present time not one 
of the English had been shot. Just before dark a 
sloop made her appearance. Church told the men 
to hold on, for relief was at hand. He informed 
them that the captain of the sloop was named Gold- 
big, " whom he knew to be a man for business." 
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He was right. When Golding arrived, he at once 
sent his canoe asliore ; but it proved to be such a 
diminutive affair that only two couJd embark in it. 
As, however, there were no other means of escape, 
the retreat was made m tl is As the English passed 
to and fro, between tl e «1 op and the shore, the In- 
dians kept up tl eir fire upon them. After Church 
had seen all tl e otl ers on I oard, he embarked him- 
self. The ball wh stled arc md liim ; one grazed 
liis head; two others entered the canoe, and another 
was buried in a stake, wbich was just " in front of 
the middle of his breast." The battle had continued 
six hours, during which a number of the Indians 
were killed ; but, as a kind Providence would have it, 
the English were marvellously preserved. So effect- 
ually had the enemy hred upon the sloop that her 
sads, colors and stern were full of hole 

Church WIS a brave man and exhibited on that 
day feats of noble darmg During the faght being 
extremely thirsts be lett his aheltei and went fear 
les&ly to a spring and drank as he refurned he left 
his hat and cutlass behind him Toivard'- the even 
mg when the retreat was made he remembered 
these forgotten articles and bemg unwilling that the 
savages should get them and glory over them as 
Iropbie** he «pnt out again witli bis mu-ket pre 
sented to obtain tbem W hen the Indians saw it, 
they let fly a volley of bails upon him but he pressed 
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on, secured the desired articles, returned and took 
his seat in tlie canoe, without receiving a single 
wound. 

After these adrentures, the companies under 
Cliurch and Fuller were again united. 
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May U>es« upon hit vimiea dwell, 
And in hie fale ftrgal his erimea." — SfBioni. 

Philip retreats la a Swamp. — Aa Ambush. ~ Wi^ams round. — 
Philip escapes byWaler. — His Roule discovered. — Mimsteis 
figbt. — PhiJip overtaken. — A Batlie ensues. —The War be- 
comes general. — lis Consequences. — Disgrdcefnl Conduct to- 
wards Ihe Dartmoulh Inrtians.- Sold into Slavery.— Its Influence 
■ju other Tribes. — Philip's Ravages in Plymouth. — Retreats 
loa Swamp.— The Swamp surrounded. — Philip abol. — The 
Enemy routed, — The Gun preserved. — Philip beheaded and 
quartered. — His Head and Hand preserved. — Billet Spirit of 
the English. — His Head exposed many Years. 



After the engagements which w 
the last chapter, the courage of the English was in- 
creased. They ilesired to follow after Philip until 
they found him. Church went to Narraganaet, ob- 
tained some more men, returned and found Philip, 
witli whom he had an encounter, and slew fifteen of 
his men. Philip then retreated into a great swamp, 
near Taunton River. He was pursued by the Eng- 
lish, who penetrated into the swamp, where ihey 
were drawn into an ambush. The wily savages 
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fired upon them from behind trees, bushes, and other 
places of conceahnent ; and five, some accounts 
say fifteen, men were slain. Near the edge of this 
swamp a hundred wigwams were found, made of 
green bark. Tliey attempted to burn them, but 
could not succeed. In one of them was an old 
Indian, who informed them that Philip was con- 
cealed in the swamp. This intelligence prompted 
them to greater exertions. But as night was ap- 
proaching, and friend could not be told from foe, 
the English retreated, taking their dead and wounded 
with them. As it was, it is not impossible that they 
mistook tiiends for enemies, and thus killed some of 
their own company. Doctor Mather says, " It is 
verily feared that the English themselves did unhap- 
pily shoot Englislmien instead of Indians." 

The forces of the English were now divided. A 
portion of them remained to watcli Philip in the 
swamp, and starve him into submission. They in- 
vested the swamp thirteen days, during which time 
Philip and his men were diligently employed in 
making bark canoes. At the end of this period, he 
and his warriors succeeded in making their escape 
by water, which bounded a portion of the great 
swamp. In efiecting this flight, they probably need 
the canoes which they had made during their impris- 
onment. Their women and children they left be- 
hind, as they knew it was the custom of the English 
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to treat such with kindness. A broken, hilly country 
affords special facilities for the concealment of a re- 
treating army. By foDowing the course of the val- 
leys, and sending their scouts cautiously to the tops 
of the hills, for the purpose of discovering the safest 
route, an escape may readily be secured without de- 
tection, Philip, however, was not favored with such 
a country. The land through which he and his fol- 
lowers were obliged to pass, after crossing Taunton 
River, was level. It afforded no means of conceal- 
ment, and, consequently, he was discovered. As 
soon as his course was known. Rev. Mr. Newman, 
of Rehohoth, called upon his fellow-townsmen with 
earnestness to pursue him. He set the example 
himself. Taking his weapons he salUed out, and, by 
means of spirited addresses, succeeded in diffiising 
something of his own courage into the company 
which followed. It was not unusual in those times, 
when the English were liable to be attacked with 
suddenness, and with overwhelming numbers, for the 
ministers of the Prince of peace to gird on the 
weapons of war, and go out to protect their homes, 
their wives, and their children. Mr. Newman's com- 
pany was joined by a party of fifty Mohegan Indians, 
who had offered their services to Massachusetts, and 
were placed imder the command of Captain Hench- 
man. The little army hastened on and overtook 
nUhp about ten o'clock, A. M., on the first of August. 
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An engagement at once took place. The balls flew 
with fetal effect. Philip brought some of his bravest 
men in the rear so as to be nearest their pursuers, 
by which means many of them were slcdn, among 
whom was Sachem Nimrod, called in the Indian 
tongue Woonashum, a brave warrior and sagacious 
counsellor. For some cause which h^ not been sat- 
isfactorily explmned, the fight suddenly terminated, 
and the pursuit was stopped. It was said, at the 
time, that some of the Mohegana found a quantity 
of plunder, and whilst they stopped to load them- 
selves with it, PhiUp made his escape. The extreme 
heat of the weather has been assigned as another 
reason ; neither of which are aatistactory. Had 
Philip at that time been closely pursued, the war 
might have been terminated in a short period, and 
many lives saved. The Indians were now every 
where in arms against the English. Men left their 
homes in the morning to work in the fields, and 
never returned alive. They were shot down by 
some invisible foe. Women, left at home, were 
assaulted by bands of prowling Indians, and after 
submitting to every species of brutal insult, were 
butchered in cold blood. The darkness of the 
night would be suddenly lighted up by the glare of 
their burning bams. If the owners left their house 
to extinguish it or to save their cattle, they would be 
met by the fatal ball. Not satisfied with burning 
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barns, or killing cattle, they would kindle dwelling-- 
iiousea, and then shoot the inhabitants as they at- 
tempted to escape. The dwellings of the English 
were every where barricaded, and put in as strong 
a state of defence as possible. Still the Indians 
vvei-e greatly successful. Not only were the isolated 
houses consumed, and tlie families slain, but town 
after town fell before them, and the inhabitants 
slaughtered without merey. 

As the seat of war was now transferred from the 
limits of Plymouth colony, we must reserre the 
further accounts of it until we take up the histories 
of the colonies into which it was removed. 

We have reserved till now the recital of an act of 
deception, perfidy, and cruelty on the part of the 
English, which has justly brought upon tiiem eternal 
disgrace. Soon after the breaking out of the war, 
the town of Dartmouth was destroyed, and many 
of the inhabitants slain. In this destruction and 
slaughter, the Dartmouth Indians had no hand. 
When the Plymouth forces arrived there, they 
opened negotiations with these Indians. By the 
persuasions and promises of Ralph Earl and Captain 
Eels, they yielded themselves prisoners to the Eng- 
lish, and were taken to Plymouth. The question 
was then discussed. What shall be done with them 1 
It was proposed to sell them into slavery ! Against 
this, Eels, Church, and Earl remonstrated in the 
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strongest manner, ftud dwelt with emphasis on the 
promises they had made the Indians, as an induce- 
ment to submit. Their earnest and solemn protests 
produced no effect. The government, notwithstand- 
ing the inhumanity and wickedness of the act, gave 
orders for the whole of them to be sold into slavery ! 
In compliaace with the order, these one hundred 
and sixty Indians were conveyed out of the country. 
Church was so indiguant at such perfidious conduct, 
and expressed himself with such warmtli and bit- 
terness, that the government never forgave him. 

The influence of this act was, as it ought to have 
been, prejudicial to the interests of the Puritans. 
Baylies says : " This mean and treacherous conduct 
alienated all the Indians who were doubting, and 
even those who were strongly disposed to join the 
English." 

After many of the towns in the other colonies hdd 
been plundered and destroyed, Phihp returned to 
Plymouth, and continued his ravages there. Vanou> 
settlements in the colony were attacked, burnt, and 
the inhabitants slaughtered, vrith all the cruelties of 
Indian barbarity. Finally, Phihp retreated to a 
swamp. This was so completelj surrounded lij 
English volunteers, under Church, as to cut off ail 
possibihty of escape. If Phihp showed himself at 
the edge, he was immediately driven back by the 
muskets of the English. Captain Church ordered 
21 
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Golding to enter the swamp. When Philip found 
}umself closely pursued, he retreated to the other 
aAe of the swamp; there he was met by Caleb 
Cook, and a friendly Indian, named Alderman. 
Cook aimed first at Philip, but his gun only 
snapped. Alderman then levelled his piece, which 
was loaded with two balls, and fired. Philip sprang 
from the ground, and fell upon his face, in the mud 
and water, dead. One of the balls pierced his 
hesrt ; the other entered his limgs. 

The successful champion immediately informed 
Captain Church of Philip's death. Church ordered 
him to keep it secret until they had swept the 
swamp clear of the enemy. This was soon done. 
The little English band were then assembled to- 
gether at the place where the enemy had spent the 
night, and there Church communicated the welcome 
news of Philip's death, at which the whole company 
gave three loud, hearty cheers. The captain or- 
dered the body of the slain chief to be produced ; 
upon which, some of Church's Indians went to the 
place, seized Philip by the legs, and drew him 
" through the mud into the upland ; and a doleful, 
great, naked, dirty beast he looked Kke." 

Thus died King Philip, one of the sons and suc- 
cessors of the great Msissasoit, and the most dan- 
gerous enemy with which the New England colonists 
were obliged to contend. 
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His bod/i in accordance with the barbarous cus- 
tom of the times, was beheaded, quartered, and 
exposed as a waraing to others. A day of thanks- 
giving for this signal victory was appointed at Plyin- 
ooth, and on that day the head of Philip was taken 
there, accompanied with demonstrations of triumph 
and great joy. It was elevated in a conspicuous 
place, and remained publicly exposed above twenty 

After the death of Philip, Cook persuaded Alder- 
man to exchange guns, so that he might iiave some 
memento of this great exploit. This gun was pre- 
served in the family untit the present century. The 
lock was then removed from it, and given to the 
late laaac Lothrop, Esq., of Plymouth. The stock 
and barrel of the gun are said to be still in the pos- 
session of Cook's descendants. There is a gun lock 
in the hbrary of the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety, which is said to be the same which belonged to 
the gun when it sent the fatal ball into Philip's heart. 
Alderman, being desirous of preserving some trophy 
of his victory for himself, cut off one of Philip's 
hands, which was greatly scarred by the bursting of 
a pistol, preserved it in rum, and afterwards exhib- 
ited it to the people throughout the country, ftir 
which he received a small gratuity. 

During this war, the EngUsh manifested a very 
hitter spirit ag^nst the Indians. This, of course, 
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was to be expected. Dr. Increase Mather, when 
speaking of the benefit of prayer against Philip, 
says, "Nor could they cease crying to the Lord 
until they had prayed the bullet into Ids heart." At 
another time, when speaKing of the death of some 
of Phihp'a people at Narraganset, his language 
was, " We have heard of two and twenty Indian 
captains slain, all of them brought down to hell in 
one day." In the year 1700, he wrote, " It wa« not 
long before the hand which now writes, upon a cer- 
tain occasion, took ofi" the jaw from the exposed 
skull of that blasphemous leviathan ; and the re- 
nowned Samuel Lee hath since been a pastor to an 
English congregation, sounding and showing the 
praises of heaven upon that very spot of ground 
where Philip and his Indians were lately worship- 
ping the devil." It would seem, from this, that the 
skull of this famous Indian chieftain was exposed 
about twenty-five years. 
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Oughl not 10 undergo or lempl a danger 

But woriliil)', and by aelocled wajB. 

He undertakes liy reason, ncil by chance,' 



Shiver and shtinh at sifht of loil and hazard. 

Tlie War uot ended. — Annawou holds oaU — Frowts around the 
Towns. — Church goes in Pursuit. — Captures a Fatty of In- 
dians.— Man seeking his Father. — Church discovers a Fath.— 
Takes an old Indian and young Girl. — Examines them. — 
Learns Annawon's Retreat. — Old Man becomes Guide. — He 
refuses to fight agiunst his Chief. — Leads them to Annawon's ' 
Encampment. — High Rock. ~ Eiuling Scene. — Church's 
Stratagem. — Its Esecution. — Anaawon surprised.- The whole 
Band captiued. — Leaders cannot sleep. — Philip's Ornaments 
delivered up.— Church's Anxiety. — Mcmiing. — Prisoners taken 
to Plymouth. — What shall be done with diem ? — Opinion of 
Ministers. — Youtig Annawon. — Piisoners sold into Slavery. — 
Church opposed to it. 

The death of Philip did not terminate the 
Some of the chiefs who had been his adherent; 
were disposed to hold out against the English i 
what longer ; among tliese, none were more 
rious, or more feared, than Annawon. He 
bold, cunning, and cruel. He had slain many of 
the EngUsh, some of whom were put to death with 
tortures. Captain Church, having been informed, 
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after the death of Philip, tliat Annawon was prowl- 
ing around Kehoboth and Swansey, inflicting all the 
injury in his power, and being requested by the 
government to go in pursuit of him, consented. 
His adventures on this occasion are among the most 
remarkable which occurred during tliis memorable 
war. Church took with him Mr. Jabez Howland, 
another Englishman by the name of Cook, and six 
friendly Indians. This was all the force he had 
with which to conquer some fifty or sixty bold war- 
riors, commanded by one of Philip's bravest and 
most sagacious captmns, at a time when they were 
smarting from recent wounds, irritated by their late 
defeat, and burning to revenge the death of their 
recently slaughtered chief and companions. 

Unmindful of the strength which would be ar- 
rayed against them, this little band advanced boldly 
into the enemy's country. It was not long before 
the scouts discovered a party of Annawon's men, 
and captured them. This was an encouraging 
omen. The captain inquired where he would find 
their chief. They gave him to understand that that 
was a difiicult matter ; as, in order to escape detec- 
tion, he changed hia lodgings every night. 

One of the Indians who had accompanied Church 
asked permission to go in search of his father, who 
was in a swamp, only a few miles from the place 
where they then were, with no other company than 
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a joaag squaw. Church gave him permission, but 
concluded to go with him, in hopes of getting traek 
of Amiftwon. Taking with him a few of the party, 
he set out, leaving Howland behind. When they 
arrived at the swamp, he sent the Indian on to find 
his father. Whilst he was gone. Church succeeded 
in discovering a narrow path, which led from a forest 
in the vicinity down to the swamp. Believing it ti) 
have been made by Indians, he ordered his men to 
conceal themselves, some on one side, and some on 
the other. Presently the noise of footsteps were 
heard approaching them. In a few moments an old 
Indian made his appearance, with a gun resting care- 
lessly on his shoulder, and a young squaw following 
him, each of whom had a basket. As soon as they 
reached a point in the path between the men, Church 
and his company suddenly rose from tlieir ambush, 
and seized them. 

To prevent all collusion between them, and by 
the correspondence of tlieir answers to detect the 
truthfulness of their statements, he examined them 
apart. Taking the girl one aide he asked, — 

" What company did you leave last ? " 

" Captain Annawon's," she answered. 

" How many men were with him when you left 1 " 

" Fifty or sixty," was her reply. 

"How nlany miles is it to the place where you 
left, him?" 
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" I don't kiiow miies ; but lie is in Squannaconk 
Swamp." Tliis was in the east part of Rehoboth, 
near Old Taunton. 

Turning from the girl, he commenced an exami- 
nation of the old man. He gave precisely the same 
information. 

" Caji you get there by night 1 " asked Church, 

" If we set out immediately, and travel fast, we 
may reach there by sunset." 

"Who are you, and where weic jou corns'" " a'lkeil 
Church 

"I am one of Annawon's men, and he has sent 
me after some ot the tnbe who have gone to Mount 
Hope Neck to kill pi m ision " 

Church iiifoimed hmi \liat thi^e men hid been 
taken pnsoneis 

The Indian, who had gone aftei his tither, now 
returned with hrni, bringing also another iwrn 

The active mind of Church soon devised a plan 
of procedure 

"Men " Slid he, "will lou 40 ivith me ^nd gne 
Annawon a viait '' " 

" Yes " was their unanimous answer At the i-amc 
time thev told him that they knew that Annawon was 
a bold clneftam and the men with him were among 
the braie'^t of the army Thty doubted whether 
siich 1 mere hindfut as ihej were could make any 
impression upon such a number of such men Church 
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however, was undaunted. Me eaid he had been a. 
long time searching for Annawon in vain, and he 
had not the least doubt that Providence would pro- 
tect them. Courage is sympathetic. When the 
men saw the fearleesness of Church, their objections 
became inoperative, and they desired to be led 
forward. 

Church now said to the »ld man whom he had 
taken, — 

" Will you he our pilot to Annawon 1 " 

" You have spared my life : I am bound to serve 
you," was his answer. 

They now set out towards Annawon's hiding- 
place, guided by the old man. After travelling as 
rapidly as poa^ble, through woods, swamps, and 
thickets, for several hours, the old man suddenly 
halted. 

" What 'a the matter ? have you made a discov- 
ery t " asked Church. 

" No," replied the guide ; " but about this hour 
every day Annawon sends out his scouts to see that 
no enemy is in sight. As soon as it begins to grow 
dark, they will return, and then we can move on 
securely." When the shades of evening were suffi- 
ciently deep to fiirnish them a veil of safety, they 
renewed their march. As they started. Church asked 
the old man, — 

" Will you take a gun, and fight for me 1 " 
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The Indian made a low bow, and said he hoped 
that they would not impoBe such a tesk upon him as 
to fight against Captain Anuawon, his old friend. 
" But I will go along with you, and help you, and 
will laj- hands on any man that shall offer to hurt 

After walking a short distance, a noise was heard. 
Church ordered the men to stop and Usten. It was 
some one pounding corn. They now knew they 
were very near Annawon's retreat, and great caution 
was necessary to avoid detection. Near by was a 
high rock, one side of which was a perpendicular 
precipice ; the other side formed a gentle inclined 
|Jane. Church, and two of his Indians, crept slowly 
and silently up the sloping side of this rock till they 
reached its lofty summit. They then beheld a sight 
which was enough to have made any other than 
hearts of the bravest character quail with fear. An- 
nawon's whole band of fifty or sixty Indiana were be- 
fore them. By the light of their numerous fires, 
which illumined the surrounding darkness, they saw 
that they were divided into three companies. Around 
the fires were groups of men and women, waiting 
for the pots to boil, or the meat to roast, which they 
were engaged in cooking. At the base of the rock 
was Annawon's lodging-place. It was formed by a 
tree leaning against a rock, and sheltered on each 
side with bushes. Annawon, with his son, and some 
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of hia principal men, were there. As there was no 
possibility of loweiing himself down the steep de- 
clivity, without detection, he crawled cautiously back 
and inquired of his old guide if there was no other 
way of entering among them. The guide told him 
no. All the other sides of the swamp were guarded, 
and the Indians themselves had been ordered to 
come this way ; that if any attempted to enter at any 
other point, they would be taken for enemies, and 
shot. Church noticed that the men who were imme- 
(fiately around Annawon were not in possession of 
their arms. Their guns were leaning against a hori- 
zontal pole, which was supported by two crotchets, 
and were covered with mats to protect them from 
the dew. , Tliis was more favorable for him. Yet 
what could he do 1 He had only a half dozen men, 
and Annawon had about sixty. To attempt their 
capture against such odds, must have seemed like a 
forlorn hope. Yet Church resolved to attempt it by 
stratagem. He told the guide and the young woman 
to take their baskets on their backs, and pass into 
the encampment at the usual place of entrance. In 
this way he thought Annawon would be deceived, 
and would imagine it some of his own party, espe- 
cially when he should recognize the old man whom he 
had sent afier the Indians. Church crept down im- 
mediately behind the guide, with hatchet in hand, 
concealed by the dark shadow of liis basket, which 
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the fires caused: then come the ^rl with her 
basket, in the shadow of which crouched the rest of 
the party. In an instant they leaped over the head 
of young Annawon, who rolled his blanket around 
him and curled into a heap ; they then sprung for the 
stacked guns. Old Annawon started up, and with a 
cry of surprise signified that he was taken. Church 
told him that resistance was in vain, as the swamp 
was invested with a large army of the Enghsh, who 
would kill every one who showed a disposition to 
fight ; but if they would yield quietly, no harm 
should befall them. The Indians with Church, who 
were well known to Annawon's men, ran in amoi^ 
the three different divisions of the enemy, told them 
the same story, and exhorted them to give up their 
arms without resistance, or death would be the con- 
sequence of refusal, as they were surrounded by 
large numbers of the English. BeKeving the stories 
to be true, they passively yielded themselves prisoners 
of war, and dehvered up all guns, hatchets, and 
other weapons. Having succeeded thus lar. Church 
knew it would not do to show the least degree of 
timidity, as that would expose his stratagem, and 
death would inevitably follow. He therefore kept 
on a bold front, and said to Annawon, " What have 
you got for supper, as I intend to sup with you 1 " 

" Taubut," answered the chief ; and then turning 
to his women, he told tliem to fiirnish Captain 
Church and his men a supper. 
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"Which will you have," said Annawon, " cow- 
Deef or horse-beef? " 

" Cow-beef," replied Church. 

In a ghort time it was readyi and the men made 
a good meal. After su|>per. Church told his men, 
if they would watch, and let him sleep for two hours, 
he would keep guard &e rest of the night, as he had 
had no sleep for thirty-six hours. They agreed to 
the proposal, and Church laid down to sleep. But 
after lying half an hour, and finding it impossible, 
under such circumstances, to catch even a short nap, 
he looked after his sentinels, and found them all 
enjoying 

'■ Tired Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep," 

Church had thrown himself down by the side of 
Annawon, to prevent his escape. After some time, 
the chief arose and walked away in the darkness. 
He was gone so long that Church began to suspect 
he had given him the slip. He therefore took all the 
guns, placed them near to himself, and then laid 
down close to young Annawon, so that no attempt 
upon his Ijfe could be made without perilling the 
young chief also. After a while, the painful sus- 
pense of Church was rebeved by Annawon's return. 
He came with a bundle in his hand. KneeUng at 
the feet of Church, he said, " Great captain, you 
have lulled PhiUp, and conquered his country, for I 
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beheve that I and my company are the last that war 
against the Enghsh ; so I suppose the war is ended by 
your means, and therefore these things belong unto 
you." He then drew &om his bundle a belt, nine 
inches broad, and seven or eight feet long, most beauti- 
fully embroidered, by having figures of beasts, birds, 
and Sowers elaborately wrought into it, and a quantity 
of variegated wampum, or Indian money. Another 
belt, also higbly embroidered, was next handed him. 
This was used as a head dress ; from it hung two 
flags, which fell over and ornamented the back. 
Then another be drew from his bundle, decorated 
with a star. This was designed for the breast. All 
of these belts were fringed with red hair, whieh was 
obtained from the Mohawks. He next brought out 
" two horns of glazed powder and a red blanket." 
" These," said Aunawon, " are the royal robes and 
ornaments in which Philip was accustomed to array 
himself on important pubhc occasions ; they are all 
that remains of him. As you are his conqueror, I 
cheerfully give them to you." 

As it was impossible for either of them to sleep, 
in the exciting circumstances in which tliey were 
placed, they spent the remainder of the night in con- 
versation, in which the chief narrated the great vic- 
tories he had won over various tribes of Indians, 
when he fought under Massasoit. 

To Church time seemed to fly with leaden wing» 
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Ni^t wore away with extreme slowness. He was 
impatient for the gray dawn of the morning. He 
had taken a large band of Indians, and was anxious 
lo secure them before his strat^em was discovered. 
When it became light, he gave orders to march. 
They all set out for Taunton. On the way they 
met Lieutenant Howland, who was left behind when 
Church with his few men accompanied the Indian 
who went in search of his father. A few words told 
the whole story, and filled him with amazement. 
They spent the night at Taunton. The next day. 
Church sent the great body of the Indians, under the 
care of Howland, to Plymouth. But Atmawon and 
a few Indian soldiers he took with himself to Rhode 
Island, to his iamily, Mid from thence to Plymouth. 
This may he regarded as the conclusion of Phihp's 
lamous war, for a^er this there was no organized 
opposition to the English. The central power wluch 
kept the enemy togeUier was broken, and the sub* 
sequent exploits consisted mainly in pursuing and 
capturing small parties of Indians, who, perhaps, 
refiised to submit quieily, for fear they would be 
punished for having taken up arms agtunst the Eng- 
lish. Some of these closing skirmishes were full 
of int«re8l. They exhilated ingenious stratagems, 
sleepless vigilance, and great bravery. They were 
attended, though on a small scale, with the promi- 
nent teaturea of savage warfare. At the close of the 
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war, the prisoners in the hands of the English were 
to be disposed of. It was a grave question, What 
fhall be done with them ? Opinions were divided. 
Some inclined to mercy, and others to severity. 
The subject was discussed both as a political and 
religious question, and many passages of Scripture 
were examined in relation to it. The most knotty 
point of all was, Wliat shaU be done with Annawon's 
son, who would be his father's successor 1 The 
court asked the opinion of the ministers. Samuel 
Arnold, the minister of Marshfield, and John Cotton, 
the minister of Plymouth, expressed the opinion, that 
" the children of notorious traitors, rebels and mur- 
therers, and such as have been the principal leaders 
and actors in such horrid vUlanies, and that against 
a whole nation, may, salva repubUea, be adjudged to 
death," They reftrred as proof to various Scripture 
incidents. Increase Mather seems to have been in- 
clined to the same sentiment. Mr, Keith, minister 
of Bridgewater, favored a more merciful course. 
The conclusion was, the young chief was sold as a 
slave, and shipped to Bermuda. Many others of the 
prisoners shared the same fate. Old Annawon, 
and others who had killed any of the English, were 
executed. Church did all in his power to prevent 
such injustice and cruelty ; but he tras overruled by 
a more potent influence. 
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The Colonies affBCled by the Home Govcmmenl. — Arrival of An- 
dras. — Encoarages Episcopacy. — Declares Land Titles invalid. 

— Appropriates public Property to private Uses. — Prohibits 
Town MeelinpB. — Other Oppressions. — Andros impriaonerj. — 
Nathaniel CiErfc seized. — Clark's Island. — The first Sabbath. 

— Wiswall imprisoned. — Absence from Town Meetings fined. 

— A Price for Wolves' Heads.- The first Selectmen. — The 
first Marria^. — An honored Lady. — Lilroduciion of Neat Cat- 
lie. — First Record of Horses.- A Present to rhlllp.-Merry 
Mount. — Weetamore beheaded. — Its Effect on tlie Indians. — 
French Vessel wrecked. — The Crew seized as Prisoners. — 
Docloi he Baron. — His Selllement and Marriage. — His Attach- 
ment to the Cross. — A Preminm for Rats' Heads. — First pub- 
lic Celebration of " The Landing." — The Dinner. — The fa- 
mous Rock. — Its Locality proved. — The Evidence of Elder 
Fannce and oUiera. — The Rock splits, — A good Omen. — Is 
removed. ~ Treatment of Tories. — Wonderful Egg. — Dreadfiil 
Shipwreck. — Slaiistics. 

As the colonies increased in size and importance, 
they attracted more of the attention of the king 
and parliament of Great Britain. Their condition 
was materially affected by the changes in the home 
government. What they feared most was, that at- 
tempts would be made to abridge their liberties. 
These apprehensions were fiilly realized, when, on 
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the 29th of December, 1686, Sir Edmund Andros 
arrived, bringing with him the commission of gov- 
ernor of all the New England colonies. He was 
a man of arbitrary spirit, and though, at first, he 
made professions of liberality, he ruled like a tyrant. 
He abridged the freedom of the press. He encour- 
aged episcopacy, which had never existed in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. He desired the Puritans to reUn- 
quish one of their meeting-houses for the episcopal 
church. Their answer was, " We cannot, with a 
good conscience, consent." They were ctMipelled 
to yield ; and by an act of tyranny, the Book of 
Common Prayer was read by one in a white 
surplice, in a Puritan place of worship, in Boston. 
Those who refused to lay their hands on the 
Bible, when they took an oath, were fined and 
imprisoned. He declared the usual legal titles to 
lands invaKd, and subjected the people to great ex- 
pense to get their titles confirmed. He appropri- 
ated public and private property to the use of his 
own partisans. He, \vith his council, who were 
appointed by the crown, assessed all taxes. He pro- 
hibited all town meetings, except for the choice of 
town officers; fined and imprisoned those wh<) 
s-poke too freely against his administration; pun- 
ished town clerks who refused to give up, at his 
do^d, their town records. He demanded exorbi- 
tant fees for aH public buwnesB ; required all under 
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his government to transact probat 
probate court at Boston. This, of course, sub- 
jected those who resided in the distant colonies to 
great JncoiiTenienee, loss of time, and expense. In 
vanous other ways did he oppress the people, until 
(hey were obliged to present their complaints against 
him to the king. These were received with no favor. 
His despotic administration continued until the ac- 
cession of Wilham and Mary, when the people of the 
colonies rose in arms, seized Andros, confined him 
in prison, obliged him to resign, and then re-chose 
tlieir old governor, Simon Bradstreet, who was 
nearly ninety years of age. 

As soon as the news of the change in the govern- 
ment reached Plymouth, the people there laid hands 
upon cme Nathuiiel Clark, a man of similar political 
sentiments and spirit with Andros, whose parasite he 
wae, and imprisoned him. One reason for this was, 
that Clark, under the usurped authority of Andros, 
had taken possession of an island in Plymouth Har- 
bor, which had been appropriated by the town for the 
support of their poor. 

It was the island on which the Puritans kept their 
first Christian Sabbath in New England, when they 
were in search along the coast for a harbor. It was 
therefore associated in their minds with pleasant, 
sacred rejniniscenees. No other spot, probably, 
C9uld have been wrested from them which would 
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have given them more pain to part with thaii this. 
So indignant were Mr. Faunce and Rev. Mr. Wis- 
wali, the minister of Duxbury, at this higl>-handed 
robbery, that they interfered in tlie matter. For this 
interference they were prosecuted, fined, and put 
under bonds to appear at the higher court in Boston. 
Mr. Wiswall was subsequently sent to prison. As 
the natural result of Clark's oppressive and rapacious 
conduct, the people of Plymouth were incensed 
against him, and gladly availed themselves of the 
first fiivorable opportunity to bring him to justice. 

We propose now to group together a variety of 
facts, having no connection with each other, yet too 
interesting to be omitted. 

In 1646, it having been observed that town meet- 
inp were not well attended, an order was passed 
that every person who should be absent from such 
meeting after being regularly summoned, should be 
fined twelve pence, unless he could furnish a satis- 
factory excuse. 

Three years afterwards, a town meeting WM held 
at the house of Governor Bradford, where it was or- 
dered that whoever should kill one or more wolves, 
and show the skins or heads as evidence of such 
death, should receive fifteen shillings for each one 
destroyed within the Uberties of the town. On the 
same occasion, a number of individuals agreed *' to 
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pay two cents apiece to any Indian who aLali kill a 
wolf, and make it known to the governor by i.,i-^ 
doubted testimony ; and such as sliali kill lesser 
wolres, shall have aa axe or hatchet for each one 
killed." It was also agreed, that five wolf-traps 
should be made by several companies of tlie towns- 
men, the names of whom were to be put upon paper, 
that arrangements might be made to have the traps 
properly tended. 

The first appointment of selectmen to manage the 
affairs of the town occurred the same year, when 
seven " discreet men " were chosen, whose duty it 
was to dispose of lands, to provide employment ajid 
support for the poor, and take charge of the affairs 
of the town generally. A few years after this, their 
powera were considerably enlarged. 

The first marriage in the colony was solemnized 
on May 12, lfr21, between Mr. Edward Wimlow 
and Mrs. Susannah White. Mr. W. had been a 
widower between two and three months. The lady 
was the widow of Mr. William White, and mother 
of Peregrine White, the first English child born in 
the colony. Mr. Baylies says, " It is a singular co- 
incidence, that Mrs. White should have been the first 
mother and the first bride in a country which has 
produced a race so distinguished as the New Eng- 
landers. This would have been cited by the ancients 
as an instance of rare and happy fortune, if we add 
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to that the peculiar happiness of having been the 
wife of a distinguished governor of her own colony, 
and the mother of another, equally distinguighed, 
who, to his other, added the high and solitary honor 
of having been the commander^n-cliief of the forces 
of the confederate colonies, in a war involving their 
existence." The fortune of such a lady must be 
regarded as " tranacendently prosperous." When 
Winslow was sent to England as agent for the col- 
ony in 1633, he brought back, on bis return, three 
heifers and a bull. These were the first neat cattle 
introduced into the colony. 

About twenty years after this, we find horses are 
spoken of. The first record concerning them was 
made in 1644, when we learn that a mare, belonging 
to the estate of Stephen Hopkins, was valued at six 
pounds sierhng. Three years subsequent, a colt was 
appraised at four pounds sterhng, and a mare and 
colt at fourteen pounds sterhng. Ten years later, 
the court passed an act, that every freeholder who 
sl»ould own three mares, and who would " keep one 
horse for military service, should be freed from all 
military service, training, and watching." During 
the time that the colony was without horses, it was 
not an unusual thing for them to ride upon bulls, as 
we have seen in the case of Mr. John Alden, who 
went after his bride and brought her home in that 
manner. In 1665, the court presented Philip, ^e 
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Indian chief, with a horse. " It would gratify curi- 
osity to know in what manner King Philip, and the 
natives in general, were affected by the first sight 
of horees and cows. Their minds must have been 
overwhehned with astonishment to see men riding 
on horses and bulls." 

There is in Quincy a beautiful swell of land near 
the water, about one hundred feet high, from which 
a fine view may be obtained of a delightful landscape, 
embracing on one side hill and dale, dense forest 
and open plsdn ; and on the other, the numerous 
islands and forts in the bay, which, when the ocean 
ia calm, appear hke jewels on the surface of a mir- 
ror ; whilst farther beyond may be seen the city of 
Boston, crowned with its elevated State House, the 
tall granite monument on Bunker Hill, and the white 
spires of numerous churches in the surrounding vil- 
lages. Ail combined, they present, especially in a 
pleasant day, a scene of enchantment which, when 
once beheld, will not be soon forgotten. But, like 
many other beautifiil spots of earth, it has been the 
scene of lawless merriment, drunken carousals, and 
midnight orgies. In IffiJS, Captain Wollaston, with 
thirty others, commenced a settlement here, which 
gave to the place the name of Mount Wollaston. 
Among the company was one Thomas Morton, who, 
when Wollaston left, managed to obtain the control 
of a&urs. He opened trade with the natives, and 
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devoted the profits of it to sports by day, and 
drunken carousals by night. He changed the name 
of the place to one which he doubtless designed to 
be more appropriate, calling it Merry Mount, where, 
according to the New England Memorial, they set 
up a " May-pole, drinking and dancing about it, and 
frisking about it like so many ikirieB, or furies rather ; 
yea, and worse practices, as if tliey had ^lew re- 
vived and celebrated the feast of the Roman goddess 
Flora, or the beastly practices of the mad bacchaoa- 
lians." He furnished the Lidians with gunpowder, 
and taught them how to use it. He supphed them 
with ardent spiiits. He gave servants their Uberty, 
and, being destitute of moral principle, he encouraged 
all kinds of dissipation. The government at Plym- 
oudi at first wrote to him admonitory letters. To 
these he gave no heed ; until, finally, his influence 
becoming so deleterious, they sent Captain Staadish 
to seize liim. When Standisli arrived, he foimd 
Morton prepared to resist him ; but by adopting, as 
he well knew how, timely and decisive measures, he 
succeeded in seizing him and carrying him to Plym- 
outh. Morton was sent to England, but was per- 
mitted to return the following year. He indulged 
in various accusations and bitter invectives against 
the Puritans, which, after his return, were used ae 
evidence against him. He was denominated the 
Accuser of the brethren. He was tried by the 
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court, who fined him one hundred pounds. Being 
destitute of property, he was unable to pay it. It is 
said that nothing but his old age saved him from the 
whipping-post. He withdrew to Aeamenticus, where 
he terminated his dissolute course a year or two after. 

The old-fiishioned method of Uning the hymns, 
which is still practised in some parts of the country, 
was introduced into the Plymouth church in 1681. 
One line was read, and after this was sung then 
another was read, and so on to the end of the hymn. 
It is said that this practice was proposed in the 
church by a brother who could not read. The pastor 
iirst announced the number of the psalm, and then 
the elder lined it ofT. 

In the month of August, 1667, Weetamore, the 
squaw sachem of Pocasset, was drowned in attempt- 
ing to escape from her pursuers, by crossing Tetti- 
cut River on a frwl raft. Some of the inhabitants 
of Taunton, finding the dead body of a squaw in 
Mettapoisett, cut oiT her head. It was found to be 
the unfortunate Weetamore. She had been bitterly 
opposed to the English, and, according to Doctor 
Mather's testimony, " she was nest unto Philip, in 
respect of the mischief that hath been done." When 
her head was placed upon a pole in Taunton, the 
Indian prisoners who were there instantly recognized 
it, and " made a most horrid and diabolical lamenta- 
tion, crying out that it was their queen's head." 
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It is painful to contemplate such unnecessary bar- 
barity. It is an illustration of the tendencies of war 
to blunt and harden the senabilities of the heart. 

In 1696, a vessel was wrecked in Buzzard's Bay. 
It proved to be a French privateer. The crew were 
seized and carried as prisoners to Boston. This 
was after the colonial charter of Plymouth ^vas ab- 
rogated, and she was united with the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, as a British province. It was for 
this reason that they were taken to Boston, instead 
of Plymouth. Among these shipwrecked prisoners 
was a surgeon by the name of Le Baron. As Plym- 
outh was at that time destitute of a physician, Dr. 
Le Baron was called upon to perform a surgical 
operation there. He did this with so much success, 
that the selectmen of the town sent a petition to 
Lieutenant Governor Stoughton, praying for Le 
Baron's liberation, in order tliat he might settle as a 
physician in Plymoutli. Their petition being granted, 
the imprisoned Le Baron took up his abode among 
them, and entered upon bis professional career. He 
formed an acquaintance with Mary Wilder, to whom 
he was soon aAer united in marriage. He continued 
the practice of medicine here until his death, which 
occurred in 1704. Lc Baron was a rigid Cathohc. 
So strong were his religious prepossessions, that he 
never went to sleep at night without placing a small 
cross on his breasL He was a man of benevolent 
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disposition, of which we have one eridence in a dona- 
tion which he made of fifty acres of woodland to the 
town. It is stated by Thatcher, that " from this 
stock all that bear the name of Le Baron in this 
country are descended, and they are numerous and 
respectable." This, of course, is true only upon the 
supposition that no others of the same name have 
ever immigrated to Araeiica since his day. 

In 1738, it was voted, that for every full-grown 
rat that should be killed, threepence should be p^d 
out of the public treasury ; and six years later it was 
voted, that every male head of a family should pro- 
cure ten grown rats' heads, or pay a fine of sixpence 
per head for all that fell short. 

The first time that the landing of the Hlgrim 
fathers was publicly celebrated in Plymouth was 
December S22, 1769. The Old Colony Club, which 
had been formed in January of the same year, 
originated and carried through the celebration. 
The morning was opened with a discharge of 
cannon. An elegant silk flag waved in the breeze 
from the top of the hall, bearing the inscription, 
" Old Colony, 1620." At 11, A. M., the members 
of the club assembled in the hall, and from thence 
proceeded to an inn kept by Mr, Howland, upon the 
identical spot where stood the first hcensed house of 
the old colony. As some may be interested to know 
the land of fiire with trfiioh they were furnished on 
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that occasion, we will give the dishes. " 1, a large 
baked Indian whortleberry pudding ; 2, a dish of 
sauquetach, (pronounced sukketash, corn and beans 
bmled together;) 3, a dish of clams; 4, a dish of 
oysters and a dish of codfish ; 5, a haunch of veni- 
son, roasted in the first jack brought to the colony ; 
6, a disli of sea-fowl ; 7, a dish of frost fisli and eels ; 
8, an apple pie ; 9, a course of cranberry tarts, and 
cheese made in the Old Colony." In imitation of 
their ancestors, all luxury and extravagance were 
avraded, the dishes being dressed in the plainest 
manner. After dinner, a procession was formed of 
the members, headed by the steward of the club 
bearing a large volume of the laws of the colony, 
who marched hand in hand to the hall. When they 
arrived in front of the hall, a company of the de- 
scendants of the first settlers formed a regular file, 
and greeted tliem with a discharge of small arms 
and three cheers. These were returned by the club, 
and "the gentlemen generously treated." After 
this, the scholars of the grammar school joined in 
singing a song appropriate to the occasion. At sun- 
set, a cannon was fired and the flag struck. In the 
evening the hall was beautifully illuminated. The 
president occupied the antique chair, which was for- 
merly the property of Governor Bradford. Addresses 
were made, sentiments expressed, and toasts drank. 
At 11, P.M., a cannon was fired, and after three 
hearty cheers the company withdrew. 
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The thrilling emotions awakened in the mind by 
a visit to the famous Forefathers' Rock, are some- 
times cliecked by the thought that perhaps there is 
some uncertainty in its traditionary location. It 
becomes, therefore, an interesting question, On what 
evidence does the generally received opinion rest, 
that this is the identical rock on which the Pilgrims 
first stepped f In answer to this question, Mr. Rus- 
sell, in his interesting " Guide to Plymouth," says, 
" Besides the general and undisputed tradition which 
designates it as that on which the lathers landed, it 
was ascertained to be the same on an interesting 
occasion in the life of Elder Thomas Faunce, the 
last ruling elder in the first church of Plymouth, 
who was born in tiie year 164G, and died in the year 
1745, at the advanced age of ninety-nine years. In 
the year 1741, the elder, upon learning that a wharf 
was about to he built near, or over the rock which, 
up to that period, had kept its undisturbed rights at 
the water's edge, and fearing that the march of im- 
provement might sulyect it to injury, expressed 
much uneasiness. Though residing three miles frmn 
the village of Plymouth, and then in declining health, 
he lell home, and, in the presence of many citizens, 
pointed out the rock we have described as being that 
on which the Pilgrims, with whom he was contem- 
porary and well acquainted, had uniformly declared 
to be the ssjue on which they landed in 1630. Upon 
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this occasion, this venerable and excellent man took 
a final leave of this cherished memorial of the 
fethers. The circumstances above related were 
frequently mentioned by the late Hon. Ephraim 
Spooner, deceased, who was present upon the occa- 
sion connected with Elder Faunce, He was deacon 
of the church of Plymouth forty-one years, and fifty- 
two years town clerk, and died Mai'ch, 1818, aged 
eighty-three years. The same information was com- 
municated by Mrs. Joanna White, widow of Gideon 
White, deceased, who was intimately acquainted in 
the family of Elder Faunce. She died in 1810, aged 
ninety-five years. And the same account has been 
transmitted by other aged persons, now deceased, 
within the recollection of many now living," 
. During the political excitements that preceded the 
declaration of independence, the inhabitants of 
Plymouth were not idle. They were deeply inter- 
ested in the questions of the day, and adopted effi- 
cient methods of exhibiting their opposition to the 
tyrannical measures of the British Parliament. In 
1772, a town meeting was called, at which a petition, 
t^igned by over a hundred inhabitants, was presented, 
culling attention to the distressed and alarming situ- 
ation of the country, in consequence of the oppres- 
sive policy of the British government, and praying 
the town to take the subject into careful considera- 
tion. After this petition was read, the town ap- 
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pointed a standiDg committee, to open a coFrespoud- 
enee with otlier towns upon the existing troubles, and 
the best course to pursue with regard to iJiem, and 
to adopt any other measures which, in tlieir judgment, 
the exigency of the case might demand. As the 
unjust and tyrannical laws of the EngUsh Parliament 
increased, the opposition of the Plymouthites was 
strengthened. 

In 1774, it was resolved to use the famous Fore- 
fathers' Roek, as fuel to increase in intensity the 
ilame of indignation, already burning, against the 
tyranny of the mother country. 

For this purpose, it was deemed desirable that the 
rock should be raised from its natural bed and 
placed in a central part of the town, where it might 
be daily and hourly seen, and where it might be 
constantly, though silently, saying, — 

" Come listen to my story, 

Though ofUn told before. 
Of men who passed to glory. 

Through toil and travail sore ; 
or men who did for conscience' sake 

Their native land forego, 
Ad<1 sought a home and FitKEDuH here. 

Two hundred years ago.'' 

A large number of the patriotic citizens of the 
town assembled on the interesting occasion. Forty 
oien were brought down to the shore to draw the 
rock from its ancient, secluded resting-place into 
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its more exposed poeition. By means of powerfol 
screws it was raised from its bed ; but in the attempt 
to place it upon the carriage, it fell apart. As no frac- 
ture had been discovered in if, and as it separated 
without violence, it excited great surprise. This 
singular phenomenon was at once seized upon by the 
enthusiastic patriots of the town as a most favorable 
omen. They explained it as significant of a division 
of the British empire. After deliberation, it was 
decided to remove only one part of the rock. This, 
after being placed Hpon the car, was slowly drawn 
through tlie streets, followed by a great number of 
persons, to the Liberty Pole Square, near the meeting- 
house, where it is said a flag was raised over it, con- 
taining the brief, stern motto of defiance, " Liberty 
or Death." 

Having accomplished its object there, it made 
another journey on July 4, 1834, to its present loca- 
tion, in front of Pilgrim Hall. This was another 
great day for Plymouth. The whole town was alive 
and full of excitement. Old and young, males and 
females, were inspired by the occaMon. The chil- 
dren of the several schools in the town, both boys and 
girls, headed the procession. They had with them 
a car bearing a model of the Mayflower, beautifully 
decorated. It was drawn by six boys. After them 
came the older inhabitants, and others, many of 
whom were the lineal descendants of the Pilgrimi^ 
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and bore their names. They passed over that eleva- 
tion of land known as Cole's Hill, where the remains 
of tliose who died during the first winter were laid. 
When they arrived in front of Pilgrim Hall, and 
deposited the precious memorial in what is presumed 
to be its last resting-place, a volley of musketry was 
fired over it by the Standish Guards ; an address 
was dehvered by Dr. Charles Cotton, and devotional 
services were conducted by Rev. Dr. Kendall. This 
portion of the rock is now protected by a noble 
structure, serving the double purpose of security to 
the rock, and a monument to the Pilgrims. Thatch- 
er's description of it is as follows : " The fabric was 
erected in June, 1835, and consists of a perfect 
ellipse, forty-one feet in perimeter, formed of wrought- 
iron bars, five feet high, resting onabase of hammered 
granite. The heads of the perpendicular bars are 
harpoons and boat hooks, arranged alternately. The 
whole is embellished with emblematic figures of east 
iron. The base of the railing is studded with enir 
blems of marine shells, placed alternately reveraed, 
having a striking efiect. The upper part of the 
raihng is encircled %vith a wreath of iron castings, in 
imitation of heraldry curtains, fringed with festoons; 
of these are forty-one, bearing the names in bas- 
relief of the forty-one Puritan fethers who signed 
the memorable compact, while in the cabin of the 
Mayflower, at Cape Cod, 1620. This valuable and 
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interesting acquisition reflects lionor on all who have 
taken an interest in the undertaking. In the original 
design, by George W. Brimmer, Esq., ingenuity and 
correct taste are displayed ; and in all its parts, the 
work is executed with much judgment and skill. 
The castings are executed in the most approved 
style of art. This appropriate memorial will last for 
ages, and the names and story of the great founders 
of our nation will he made familiar to the latest 
generation." 

Fragments of this rock are scattered for and wide 
throughout our country. That intelligent French- 
man, and careful observer of the spirit and institu- 
tions of the Americans, De Tocqueville, says, " This 
rock has become an object of veneration in the Unit- 
ed States. I have seen bits of it carefully preserved 
in several towns of the Union. Does not this suffi- 
ciently show that all human power and greatness is 
in the sold of roan 1 Here is a stone which the feet 
of a few outcasts pressed for an instant, and the 
stone becomes famous ; it is treasured by a great na- 
tion ; its very dust is shared as a rehc. And what 
has become of the gateways of a thousand palaces ? 
Who cares for them 1 " 

During the struggle that preceded the independ- 
ence of the United States, there were in Plymouth 
two parties, the whigs and toriea, the former of 
whom were by far the most numerous. The tories 
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sympathized with the king and Parliament, and 
were, therefore, considered as enemies to America. 
They were subjected to various insults and punish- 
ments. The public authority obliged them to make 
a tiill and public recantation of their unpopular po- 
litical opinions over their own signatures. These 
were published in the papers. When summary pun- 
ishment was inflicted upon any of them by the 
populace, different methods were adopted. Some- 
times the lavfless rioters would amuse themselves 
with a sport which they called " smoking the lories." 
Tliis was done by confining the offenders in a room, 
building a fire on tlte hearth, and then covering the 
top of the chimney. Of course, all the smoke would 
be retained in the room. At other times they would 
apply a coat of tar to the person, and cover it with 
feathers. Not unfrequently they would make the 
poor horse of some obstinate tory suffer for the sins 
of his master, by shaving his tail, and cropping his 
ears. On one occasion, a man by the name of Dun- 
bar exposed for sale in the market a beef ox, which 
had been killed by a tory, who had rendered himself 
peculiarly obnoxious to the citizens. As soon as 
this was known, a number of the more excitable por- 
tion of the populace assembled together, put Dunbar 
in the carcass of the ox, clothing liim with it as if it 
were a coat ; they then tied the tripe around his neck 
for a cravat, and in that humiliating condition carted 
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him out of town. Being a roan of detennined spirit, he 
refiised to keep out. He shortly returned on horse- 
back. He was ordered off, but obstinately refused 
to go. The people being highly incensed at what 
they regarded as stubbornness, tied hitn on his horse 
and conducted him off. He resisted with so much 
energy as to be considerably injured. The crowd 
finally procured a cart, in which they conveyed liim 
some distance beyond the town. 

During this year, the British general, Howe, was 
engaged in military operations to reduce the Ameri- 
cana to submission. A harmless trick was resorted 
to in Plymouth, perhaps by a tory, by which public 
excitement was increased. An egg was discovered, 
on the shell of which could be plainly read, *' O 
America, America ! Howe shall be thy conqueror." 
It was taken from the nest, and exhibited to the 
people when assembled for public worship. So great 
was the agitation which it occasioned, that for some 
time the meeting was suspended. The tories pre- 
tended to beheve it was a supernatural revelation. 
They construed it as an omen favorable to their 
cause. Some of the opposite party were also 
inclined to the same opinion, as they knew not how 
to account for it in any other way. But one less 
credulous than the rest gave to the matter a tinge 
of the ridiculous, by observing that it was absurd to 
•mppose that the Almighty would reveal his decrees 
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tu man tlifough the medium of aa old ken. The 
affair not only became the town talk and a nine 
days' wonder, but was also the subject of grave 
newspaper comment, aad the alarm which it pro- 
duced in the miiide of the timid and superstitious 
was truly surprising. 

In the monlh of December, 1778, a catastrophe of 
a most appalling nature occurred off Plymouth H^- 
bor. The brig General Arnold, carrying twenty 
guns, with a crew of one hundred and five soula, 
under tlie command of James Magee, of Boston, left 
that port on the 24th, on a cruise, this country beisg 
then engaged in war with Great Britain. Being 
destitute of a pilot, she was driven upon the flats 
near Plymouth. She soon filled with water, when 
the order was given to cut away the masts. As 
many of the mea were drunk, it was difficult to keep 
them in a state of subordination. A tremendous 
storm came on, accompanied with snow and sleet. 
On Saturday, the 26tb, a considerable number of the 
men died. On Sunday morning the vessel was in a 
fearfully perilous condition. She was completely 
enshrouded in ice. So violent were the wind and 
the raging waves, that the inhabitants on shore 
found it impossible to reach her, or to extend the 
least assistance. The horrors of their situation may 
be inferred from what was found to be their condition 
the next day. By that time the sea had so fax sub- 
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sided that she could be viated, "It is scarcely pos- 
sible for the human mind to conceive of a more 
appalling spectacle. The ship was sunk ten feet in 
the sand. The waves had been for about thirty-six 
hours sweeping the main deck ; the men had crowded 
to the quarter deck, and even here they were obhged 
to pile together dead bodies to make room for the 
living. Seventy dead bodies frozen into all imagina- 
ble postures, were strewn over the deck or attached 
lo the shrouds and the spars ; about thirty exhibited 
signs of Ufe, but were unconscious whether in life or 
death. The bodies remained in the posture in which 
they died, the features dreadfully distorted ; some 
were erect, some bending forward, some sitting with 
the head resting upon the knees, and some with both 
amis extended, clinging to spars or some parts of the 
vessel. The few survivors and the dead bodies were 
brought over the ice on sleds and boards, and the 
dead were piled on the floor of the court house, ex- 
hibiting a scene calculated to impress even the most 
callous heart with deep humility and sorrow. It has 
been said that the Rev. Mr. Kobbins fainted wlien 
called to perform the religious solemnities. Those 
bodies that were to be deposited in coffins were first 
put into the town brook ; a considerable number 
were seen floating on the water, fastened by ropes, 
that their form might be made to conform to tlie 
coffin. But about sixty were thrown into a large 
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(Ht aa they were tiUten from the vessel. This pt is 
in a hollow on the south-west side of the burial 
ground, and remains without a stone. The greater 
part of those who were found ahye expired soon 
after," The captain survived. He drank no spirits, 
hut poured if freely into his boots. Almost all those 
who drank liquor perished, "sereral being found 
dead in the very spot where they drank it." What 
a powerful argument is this in iavor of total absti- 
nence ! This mournful catastrophe, without doubt, 
was made the subject of Sabbath discourse, and we 
can imagine what must have been the solemnity and 
impressiveness of the service. 

We have not in the preceding pages given any in- 
formation as to the increase of Plymouth at different 
periods. This omission will now be supplied. It 
will be remembered that one hundred came over in 
the Mayflower, in 1620, of whom one half died 
during the first winter. In 1I524, there were one hun- 
dred and eighty ; in 1629, tliree hundred. In 1631, 
there were between four and five hundred. In 1643, 
the males from si.xteen to sixty years of age were 
one hundred and forty-six. In 1646, the number of 
voters, seventy-nine. Four years afterwards it was 
only fifty-one. In 1683, the voters numbered fifty-five, 
and in 1689 they amounted to seventy-five. Leaping 
over a century, we find in 1764 the whole numbei- 
of inhabitants, including seventy-seven colored per- 
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sons and forty-eight Indians, was two thousand two 
kindred and twenty-fire. In 1776, the year of th« 
declaration of independence, they numbered two 
thousand six hundred and fifty-five. In 1783, at the 
termination of the revolutionary war, there were 
only two thousand three hundred and eighty ; in 
1800, three thousand five hundred and twenty-four ; 
in ISiO, four thousand three hundred and forty-eight ; 
in 1840, five thousand two hundred and eighty-one. 
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Having now given an account of some of the 
most important events which have occurred in the 
history of Plymouth since its first settlement, we 
cannot, perhaps, more appropriately close the subject 
than with a brief sketch of the character and princi- 
ples of the Puritans. 

One of their most prominent traits was a con- 
scientious adherence to what they beheved were the 
teachings of the Sacred Scriptures, To them the 
authority of God was aU and in all. Believing as 
they did that the Bible was his revealed will, they 
made that their exclusive guide in matters of feith 
and practice. Creeds, characters, and customs were 
all tried hy this unfailing test, and all was rejected 
34* 
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wliicL, in their opinion, did not stand this ordeal. 
Lawa and regalations adopted by them, which, at 
the present day, are stigmatized as singularities, were, 
in many instances, the legitimate fruits of iheir strict 
adherence to the teachings of the Bible, The pecu- 
liarities of some of their forma of legislation were 
occasioned by their imitation of ancient Jewish cus- 
toms. Thus, in New Haven the members of the 
constituent committee were called the " seven pillars 
hewn out of the house of Wisdom," and Rhode Island 
performed for one or two years a "Jewish mas- 
querade," Their lan^iage was quaint, because in- 
terlarded with the phraseology of Scripture. They 
disapproved of wigs, veils, and long hair. They were 
equally opposed to immodest and extravagant ap- 
parel, because both were alike at variance with the 
simplicity anij purity inculcated by the Bible. They 
were precise in their manners, because, as one of 
them said, they had " a precise God to deaJ with." 
They repudiated crosses and beads, surplice and 
prayer books. To their minds, these were too inti- 
mately allied to Rome. They denied the superi- 
ority of the bisliops over other orders of ordained 
ministers. With them, all the ministry occupied the 
same official platform — they were all bishops, pos- 
sessing equal official privileges and powers. They 
maintained tliat the church was independent of the 
ministry ; that every church possessed the right of 
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clvi-iing ii-" owH pa^toi , tliat no power out of them- 
selie=, whethei kmg or archbishop, fisid any right to 
impose upon them a minister, contraiy to their 
wisliea In eceiesiastira] and civil government they 
were republican — the majority iiiled. 

Although they cherished strong confidence in God, 
and acknowledged his hand in oil the events of 
providence, they did not dispense with self-reliance. 
They were Calvinisis, but not fatahsts. They be- 
lieved that as men have purposes, so hsis God ; that 
these purposes result Iroia his infinite wisdom and 
goodness, and will inevitably be accomplished, with- 
out the least interference with the free agency of 
man. They cultivated confidence in God in con- 
junction with self-dependence. Their works went 
with their faith, and were the fruits of it. Crom- 
well developed the union of these apparently con- 
flicting principles, when, in making an attack in a 
rainy day, he said to his soldiers, " Trust in God and 
keep your powder dry ; " and when on another occa- 
sion he said, " He that prays best and preaches best, 
will fight the best." 

The Puritans were not vindictive. We know 
there are those who deny tliia, and who assert that 
they were governed by " a bigoted despotism, with 
which they domineered over all who departed from 
their stern creed, and who would not consent to 
stMid day and night in the strait jacket in which they 
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enveloped alike the feeble and the strong." We 
me aware that it has been said, " the tyranny with 
which they were oppressed in England was light in 
comparison to the relentless and unsated animosity 
with which they pursued the Quakers, the most 
harmless and kindest sect the world erer saw." It 
is not uncommon to meet with indiscriminate, whole- 
sale denunciations of this character. From some 
representations which have heen given, it would be 
easy to infer that the Puritans were a most bigoted, 
tyrannical, superstitious, revengefiil, and persecuting 
sect ; that their excellences have been altogether 
overrated, and their memories too highly honored. 
With all this we have no sympathy. It is our firm 
conviction, that the more their principles are under- 
stood and their characters known, the more they 
will be admired. That they had their imperfections, 
is not denied. That a number of their particular 
measures, aueh as their selling captured Indians into 
slavery, their barbarous practice of beheading, quar- 
tering, and exposing portions of the bodies of their 
enemies, their persecutions of the Quakers, Baptists, 
and others, and their cruel treatment of reputed 
witches, should be strongly condemned, is also ad- 
mitted. These are dark shadows in their history, 
the existence of which cannot be too deeply regret- 
ted. But we should remember that they lived in a 
darker period than the present ; that what public 
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opinion now condemns, public opinion tlien ap- 
proTcd ; that their conduct was in harmony with the 
spirit of their age. 

Their persecutions of the Quakerg, the Baptists, 
and others whom tliey termed sciiismatics, seemed 
to them to be demanded by the necessity of the case. 
In respect to the Quakers, it cannot be concealed 
tliat they gave provocation. Tlie Friends of the 
present generation are not guilty of the practices of 
those who lived two centuries ago, neither do they 
^pruve them. It lias been well said, that " if the 
essential guilt of persecution would be aggravated 
when ainK^l against the quiet, patient philanthropist 
of the present day, it does not therefore follow that 
it would be attended widi like aggravation, however 
wicked else, when the subject was the mischievous 
madman of two centuries ago, witli whom the Mas- 
sachusetts colonists had to deal. We suppose that 
the duty of toleration, comprehensive though it be, 
stops somewhere short of allowing men and women, 
for conscience' sake, to run as naked as they were 
bom through the streets and into the churches ; or, 
at all events, that it does not require the permitting 
of people to gain a name like Abraham's, by sacri- 
ficing their own sons, as one of the Quakers in 1658 
was {H'oceeding to do, when his neighbors, alarmed 
by the boy's cries, broke into the house in time to 
interfere." 
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To do the Puritans justice, we should i 
their conduct from tketr stand poinf; we should look 
at it through their eyes and with their heart. If 
they had come here in order to establish a govern- 
ment of universal religious toleration, to provide a 
peaceful home for all reli^oua sects, then their per- 
secution of others would have been at direct variance 
with their principles. But this was not their object. 
They braved a winter's voyage across the Atlantic 
that they might find a place where they could wor- 
ship God according to their own conscience, without 
tnolestatifm Jriiin others. They sought hberty for 
themselves, not for the world ; a place of freedom 
where they could serve their Maker, and train up 
their children according to their own views of duty, 
without the embarrassment of an arbitrary govern- 
ment, or of opposing sects. When, therefore, other 
denominations presented themselves within their 
limits, and clmmed the right of promulgating senti- 
ments which the Puritans regarded as unscriptural 
and highly dangerous, they were prohibited. " We 
cannot permit it," said the Pilgrim fethers. " The 
difiiision of such sentiments through our little com- 
munity will disturb our peace, will corrupt the purity 
of our faith, will engender hatred and strife, and will 
imperil the "souls of our children. The toleration 
of such sects among us will defeat the object for 
which, with so much suffering and toil, we have 
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come to America. If you desire liberty, go off by 
yourselves, and form an independent colony as we 
have ; but come not wiihin our borders, to be snares 
to our feet and thorns in our side." But wheu 
those whom they deemed heretics refiised to go, 
they verily thought they were doing God service 
in punishing them, as Saul of Tarsus did, when per- 
secuting the Christians of the first century. To 
form our opinion of them wilh the impression on 
our minds that they possessed all the Ught upon re- 
hgious freedom which we enjoy, is to treat them 
unfairly. The great doctrine of " soul liberty " 
they had not received, although it was proffered 
them by Roger Williams, and therefore our con- 
demnation of them must not be quite so severe as 
if they had embraced it. 

Although these considerations do not justify the 
severities of the Puritans towards other sects, they 
are yet worthy of examination, when forming our 
opinion of tlieir character. They were indus- 
trious, frugal, self-denying, and persevering; they 
were the friends of education, and early endowed 
schools and coDeges. They were sympathetic, 
benevolent, and affectionate. They endeavored to 
make the will of God their rule of conduct, and 
the glory of God the great end of life. If their 
desc«ndants are sufficiently wise to adopt similar 

principles, and coiisieteatlj' maiatiua them in nil the 
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1-elatioDB of life, the instittitions which they have 
planted, and which are the living fountains of our 
prosperity, will continue to bless our country till the 
end of time. 

" O, never may ihey rest unsung, 
While Libeity can find a tcngue ! 
Twine, Gralilude, a wreaih for ihem, 
Mora deathless than ^e djadem. 
Who 10 life'3 noblest end 

Gave up life's noblest powers, 
And bade the legacy descend 

Down, dawn 10 us and ours.'' — SpBions 
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GOULD AND LINCOLN, 






SJSf" 



PRINCIPLES OF ZOSLOGY; Touching tlie Stnioturc, Deve!- 
opmeat, Distribution, and Natoral Arrangement of the Races 

Foe the use of Schoob and Colleges. Part I., Compahative 
Physiology. By Louis Aoassiz and AuouBins A. Gocld. 

ol Iht idfort 01 Zooli^j, u deducal from ijo p«wnt eUU of knowWoi;, so 
tUtialnHd u to be inKUiElble la the beginning studenb Ho limiUr tiEatiie 



kM EeoaiUjbeen glyen. Tin flrsl piH li daiolci lo Comparalivt EhjiWo^. 
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MODEBN FRENCH LlTERATtRB: Bj L. Raymond Db 
Vericouk, formerly lecturer in the Royal Attenieum of Paris, 

member of the Institute of France, &c. ' ' 

iironght down to the present day, end ret 
William S. Chase. With a fine portrait c 
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RELIGIOUS PaOGRE£ 



BY WILLIAM R, WILLIAMS, D. D. 



FmaH. J, R^tcyylt-D.tPriff i^ Sacred RketoTie,^r.,JJ^Mfftt Tked^I'iA 

Strgng concBfrlions, suggested by earnsct conviclior, attB!tlhe rcadert 

cf thoii)fhl and language, HiBtorical and oUier ElluBrtalinnB of eenti' 

prtJiensiiHl of knowledge which dtetin^iHbes the author. Theee Dis- 

elanding and gratify s cultivated taale. 

" Thlfl booh 1b a rare ph«noineDOD Id these daya. It is a rich «rposition 
of Sctiplure, with a fund of practical, religious wisdom, conveyed in a 
enle so strong and so loaasire, as to remind one of the English writen 

fioni every — even the latest opened— field of science and of literalnre." 
— JfcMnfuC QaarOrlii- 

" Hts power of apt and fbrclbla UlnstrallDD ia almost wlthent a parallel 
among r«ant wrilera. TEtsmtUepageqitlngi iDtoUfabaneathibeniagic 
of hla Tadlant (magtaatloii. But ihia la n«ver at tii« enenu of Mlidlty o[ 
Ibooitit or ittBagUi of aigamsnt. It li ■bUoib Iod»a tlut a mind itf ao 
iDuefi pootleal iDvantlon rielda Mteh a irflUnE litmais to ttie loglca] ele- 
uenl. He employi Mb bnUluit fkncloi for Iha eluddatlon and omamenl 
at ttnlh, but never £» Its diaeovei;."— BinpVf' MauMgJVhaattii)/. 

"mft warm and 0owing language, Ut- WllllaDis exhibils and en- 
foroes tlila tiuUi, every page ladiaDtwiih 'thoughts thai hum,' and leave 
their iBdelllile Impreseion npontlie candid and Intel ligent mind."— JV. 
T. Cam. JUmrliiir. 

*' The strenftta and compaclneBsof argurnonfation, tlie correctnesa and 
beauty of style, and the unportaBce of the anlmaclne idea of the dls- 
eonrses. Me worthy of the high lepnBlion of Dr. Williams, and placo 
(hem aniong the most Rnished liomiletic productions of the day. W* 
could wish their Judicious thoughts and animated periods might secure 
Ibe Etnrty of every Christian." — nr. Y. EvaxgeBtl. 

"This work is from the pen of one ollivt brightest lights of the 
American putpit. We scircely know of any living writer who has a 
liner comjBand of powerful tbinight and glowing, impressive language, 

which hie previous works have acqnited for him." — klisaa Eccnjsjr 
Mas. 



ill take its place at once amonf 

"Ttiflss sennoDB are certainly able and eloquenl ptoduotions ; a 
Taluilile eontrtbiulon to thnse emitls which are making, in various di- 
reetJons, to prevenl the self-sufficiencv tf the ninsleenUi century from 
OrgetUi^ Its aUetlance to God and his Christ, and to wake np the true 
cbureh to the duly, even as il has the JKiwer, to extend over the world 
ttaBpirituil goTornment"— A", r; G*r. tnqsirtr. 
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LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE Qf JOHN FOSTER. 



BY J. E. EYLAND. 
of Ur. FDSlec as n Keachet snri a Compan 

1 Vols, in one. 714 pp., ISmo, clolh, $I,9S 






. . ary eTpectarions and tratitication and deligJif tb 

"We BteglBd lo finfl ouiBBfvBS io posseflEion of eo mucb addiljon 
matlarfrom the well-nigh ina^nd pen of Ibis great masMr in Engli 



"Tlie Istters which prlnclpBlly compose UiiBYolame bear strongly the 
Lmprein of IiIb owd original mind, and are often characterized by a depth 
and power of (bought rarely met with even in profesaedly elaborxite ais- 
quisirionfi.^' — ^^r^ ^Tgvj, 

" This work, from ibe cbsncler of ila siibjecl, must constitute the 
choice book of the seison, in tbe depsTtnlent of coneapcndence and 
biography. We all wish to know what he was as a friend, jt husband a 

Tolunes treat will rejoice in Ibe opportonily of addlDg this treasure te 
Ibeii libraries."— (TolcAmiii (■ Rgterior. 



eplion and thought, and in aimplidly of langnage, the writings oT 
ostet are unrivalled. It is almoct mperanoiii Io sneak of their 
— for tbey have been read and iNCselaled aiWunTelr on both 
r.,,_ ..,-;j. HT — ;.i. . ii— •■■— -—udlntbe 



biography and lelters comprised in the voluine balbre 
^fiiTfHlnr \-j ornr^Aitil. Tbp ividpr iq tnrroducfid 10 the ] 
valelifb."— C 

oBghly elaborated tht 



irfosity Is gratilVid. The reader is tntroduesd to the intelleOiul glint 
"■---'-" '-ivery-day scenes of private Kfb."— CKriOiiai Obsentr. 



!ian he/*— WcsUra Literary MessfageT. 
" iiAm Foster was an eicrioidinaiy man. The life and eonespondence 
ibem to instmci and improve all who are fortunate enough to have Uie 

"John Foster was one of the greatest thinkers, >nA moal vigstous and 
mpresaive wiilera of the present day. We are glad to see thisworic 
iaee^ in Ihaissch efilf, ati vtfjyfwawnflil/epn'ce.' — ChristiaA Hemld 
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WAYLAND'S ITNIVEESITY SERMONS. 

SEBMONS DEr.IVEHED IN EEOWN 

By Fkasois "Wayland, D. D. 



" Few setnioijB contain so mncb oBisfollj arranged lli6iight na U;OBe bj 
til- Wajflnnd. Tlie Ihointigh liuicinn is appareni thiDuchout the voluma, 
and Uiere is a cloeaic i^nrilj in tie clictiiin uDsiirpaiseil by nn; Hriler, nnd 
dinalled byrety few/* — iTea York COmmemal !3dvcf'lisBr. 

"No tblnklninien ten open (o any portinn of it witKont flndine his 
WeyltaS It diitlRgaiahed by liiapliuty, strength, sod comprehsDHiveneBB. 

nmies It I7 nards of pnwar. Wo ODmmend thoEO eetmoDi u> iflj gtu^eotn 
of moral and religinvia tmUi, to all lovers of lonnd thanght conveyed in 
elegBntrilclioo." — fCrUeAmini 4'K^cIor. 

" The disEanTBEB are iiharocteiized by all that richness of thooght nnd 
alegance of laogoage for which Iheir talented authni ia celehrBted. Ilia 
>>liole volnme IS u;ell worthj of the pen of llie distinguished scholsi and 



SACRED RHETORIC: 

ISnu. Price, 75 teats. 



pMioiTto'wiiatelj'hi'lhe ge'nerel^ndy of KbelDtie."°— Jf. T^M^^ 
"Pior. Rlploy poBseiseB the highest jualificationg fei a work oftbie liinil. 

logical itudflotB." — Provi^a Jbiamii. 
" This mak belongs among the subsUntials of ouc liteisluie. II Is inan- 

tfeitlj the fhilt of raatnre Ibouglit and letge obssiiation ; it is peiiaded by 

a manly tone, and ahonn<(s in JudioLons coonsels; ills compjctly written, 
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REPUBLICAN CIIRISTIANITI: 

OR TBUE LIBERTY; 

I KcltiiUd in the Life, Precepts, and early Disciples iif Uie Qrtat Redetaa 

By E. L. Maooon. 

ISma. Price, $105. 



Eillier of thB chureh m slaU." — CSriafm ITnlotalM. 
" 11 is a veiy teaiJable, and wo fhink wiJ! prote b useful boot. The i 

rf''a^nThMo°>ympXe^rre'wilh%L"aiiy'^nd"nol^itrihefew7"i 
•U KJ^'re of iru^'i'betty'a'ncl of a pule°ChriMiaoHj."— ™™W™ce Jo«™ 
" Ht. Magoon Ihioha boldly, anil epeiks frBnkly, and with !l variety a 
(Veihness df illuatmlion that navei fail to CDitioiand Bllentiun.'> — A^ 

'" He coniiden Christian ilj in all iU parts ai eoenlidly [epnbliean. 1 

aIlenli'DrbaIh™om the iJ^hJ^ctTtself, uo'd Cnm the mamiet in "hicb'it' 
handled." — PhOadeipiiii Chraaiiie. 

laial, wo think, will flrc up the zeal of aonie Chrialian iclioia's," — Bapt 



PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE: 

*, niattNUiuvs of prailieal Oailiness, drean from lAc Bl'ok iff IFijiilim. 

Bv E. L. Maqoon. 



■ He it quaint, EenlBnllone. He hie Indeed the three sreat qualities 
'filh,pDinl, and pathoij' and always enfoicea high and noble lentimBnla." 
— AIM rork Secm-der. 

" It is a popalat uienna] ef great practical ntilit j. " — C*. Cirmicle, Plat 

bo rbond enteniively useiuU" — RorAegter Democrta^ 

" The work ahooadi with orisinHl and pithy matter, well adapted to et^ 
l>e eKteneiuely read." — Marvin^ Star, Dever. 

'* It 19 an eirellenl book for young people, and especially fbt youngtneii, 
unidft the temptations of buaincse Bndp!eBBUre-"-.-.JZ6fl7H^Er;ff«a, 
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THE WORKS OF JOHN HARRIS, D D. 
IHE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH: Contribalions to Theologioal 

l>ulb.* — eiaadtlpliia Ch. Obtcmcr. 

MAN PEIMEVALi Or, tlie Constitution and Fiimitive Condi. 

tionof tli^ Haioan Being' A Conlribntion to Theologicsil Sci^ 

ence. Witii a flnely engraved portrait of tlia author; ISmo. 

cloth, price $1.26. 

-.■ Illli [> lilt Jtcond voluine nf a Kria of worlii on Theological BslBnte. 









THE GREAT COMMISSION; Or the Christian Church consti 
tnted and charged to convey the Goapel to the World. A Prize 
Essftv. With an Introductory Essaj', by W. R. Williams, D.D. 
Sixtfi thousand. ISmo. Price Sl.OD. 

poiT beftin v 1i andnad, pmbBbtr, to €aal Iha moti pDwf iful InflaVbce ia 
fOnuUig Uu t^eIdiu Hid inJB'donu; tbattatsr ofthB coming gBnci^oa& But 
thAAdmlntlonmidlii^rt thegTAtlCiideof (honaftndsin otir ovn land bb veil 
xBt tia volome, vid maJit ll fumlllar hj rtpsated ptrmiii:^—JtoatcARecoriIef. 



THE GREAT TEACHER; Or, CharacteriaUos of 
■ ry. With an Introductory " . ^ ,. 
thousand. IZmo. Price 



ifinistry. With an Introductory E53ay,by H, Homphiiei, D.D. 
Tenth thou" ^ ■" — "^" °' "-'- 



bti11i,lM«ilHtal.''ailaliflll]£«?,i<Ba araTTVliUg daliihlfnl. Bnttha^iar 
thll-SHkblUniuIladtiiiaUnuia. II wUllitnadiltniigUtDlHTeiil. Avlll 

pRHlDfl m^ npoD hit lonJ, like duA uhlch tntl vjA Coochiiiemmte mikti 
when «m7 CUdh abODC It il l^ipitipriilCB. Tlu vrjcar poora fbrlK a clear and 
tKanOfUllv^lintiiBC of thearviiiiff 11chthoiuiB,-wli«i llibedalts roje uiaon 
(liAtlBaiilDEwatniilLnAconnthemwItliKaiiTfkHDrfDid. We con haTe no 
■nnpftmr wfth a haart which yfelda not ta lupc«ilDni de^cste sud jLOly, 
vjilcil tbe pcruasl of thli mEt vUl natnnUr nuhe."— AuiplMre Oazellc 



"fionieonhaKeBarB are among the Quest In thelatieua^: and The warmtii 
and eners^ of rcliglouiitelingTiMinLfesled. render IlinnpMuUftrir the trcajQM 

MAMWOS ; Or, CovetousnoaK, the Sin of the Christian Church. 

A Priie Essay. ISmo. Price 4S cents. Twentieth tlionsand. 
ZBBULON ; Or, the Moral Claims of Senn.an stated and ea- 

foraed. ISrao. Price 25 cents. 
THK ACTIVE CIIK18TIAS ; Containing " The WitnsssiDg 
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CHURCH mSTORT.-POLITY AND MEMBERSHIP. 

rilE APOSTOLICAL AND PRIMITIVE CHmCH ; Populu 
[n itf gOTOmmaiit and simple in its vrorship. By Limas 
CoLEMAS. With an introductory esaay, by Dr. Augustus 
Keahdeb, of Berlin. Sacond Edit Wmo. eloth. Price fl.26. 

JVmi tAe Pr^flttvrt in^' . . - - - 

- The nndenlniad in ;l«fed Is ] 
cAltloD at the 'PrlmltiTa Chuck,' 1 



IT Thnidglgat SlDlknll, 



THE CbUKCH MEMBER'S HAND BOOK. A Guide to 
the Doctrines and Practices of Baptist Churches. By Her. 
WiLLi&u CuowELL. I8mo. Cloth. Price 37^ oents. 

btrDnii. The'Huul'BDOli'li hM Da iMdfniHl ol Dm 'CbmchMgnitiai^Ilba^ 

THE CHURCH IN EARNESTi By John Anbell James. 
lemo. cloth; price 50 cents. 

Iti perml tUI do mosti to flBpRHII HBiTUiiln Dflhe high miuJoil ot the Chn9- 
llsi,uid mneh Id nnmn th< ChriiHaii to fBUQ It." — JtTr. Reaofdir, 
" We rejOia that thb »mi hu been lepuNWiea to ait counttj. lud wt muh 



Bh imutlwhl^ilriBliibri.' 

E CHU; 

difed bv 

ictoryK 

ints, 

flf m* diURh thoald poHaeaa it, sad shall be hnppj to pnnnole Ua djtulKtWa 
ftni mon ertmrinlj.'' 

nw everr ahurch-member to OUT hind BODa poasflii thiffbook.andbebleHepd 
wiHi «U the hap^Cfli which tonfprmity To Lis cvmngElie Matimenti and 
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THE WORKS OF JENKYN — CHUBCH— KEMPIS. 



doth. Price St 

ImCrFsssd -witli ll« vtlai. lU HtjLe IB iucld, lis &n&lyaEs peiftct, lu Bpblt nod 

" Ai I tr«atiM on the |Taad reladoa of Ihfl Atonement, it Eb ft boalc whidk 

niglitiar jmd laoNn eoDtribntioni itf Ihtn^fat reneflting ua hoiU« of Cbrii^ 
than viT modun prodiHttfoib. It !■ ehuneteiind » Uihlr original ud 
denie taluM of Iha^t, wUch DHk* Uu n>d« Ael thil he li botdbiE («i>- 
Toliunt u HlSni Uu IcmE and aircElr uHitdl quitlim, u to tlM extent of 
OeAlonemen^eomi)!^ It nrt. AhBtIB vUl tbuk the sntlioilUllli* 



Prica8( 

[Inly Spldt ud^lhf^i^h^lSd^ unr^^n l?U 
biilliaiHatliiH,u DceMnled to Ms em 



by Babob Slow, D.D. ISmo., oloih. PricB 60 c( 
•n SftVdM^Sm^'i* '"l"'""" '^'"^^ a ''cjTJSi^^ subjects ■ 
ThesuLhoris ikvonbl^ known laths tellglDuB pablie, as Ein orl^nal th 

pleu^tre, becLinse It ul^zss and renden tangible, piinnilpiea tliat have 

salvai." — BatrfiH Btcord. ' ^^ 

nent^ voTthy of (oniidenUoO'"— PAfai. CAiieiifai OblerVBr, 



THE PERSON AND WOEK OF CHRIST. 
SiBTOBTOS, D. D. Translated from the Germ 
O. S. SiBittss, A. M. Cloth. 43 cents. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PHILOLOGY. 



bridge. I2mo. Cloth. Price, jtl 2 

-TbeoMeelodliamMaiipUfhedrailleineiiwho hiro ennEPi inllipiep*- 
TAgoD hai b«D, to ftvto And eiUndaiDon^ educiued inau^n rliiv country. 1h« 
lUttadj powlnii; iDtetat Id doMlcal Etadies. The dceEgn is a nrrblp nod 

EotiLtorbeiTTltavamlt^pnbUahere. ThehDCkiiDDeirhEchdbervnaplAc? 

0|4n new fOOTOEf otiniaat and deU^t Id tbt nnforguHcn pureuite cf bla 

OESEKICS'B HEBREW 6BAMHAR. Translaled (torn tiie 
Elerendi Oflrman EditiOD. By T. J. Cokakt, Prof, of He- 
brew and of Biblical Critloiem and Iiiterpretatiou in the Theol. 
Institution «t Hamilton, N- Y. With a Course of Exercises in 
Hebrew Grammar, Hncin Hebrew Cbrestomatliy, pi^ared by 
the Traaslfltor. 8vo. elotb. Price Si-00. 



H. Uackik. lemo. doth. Price 75 ce 

And H«wtwiDiDjpBi^ucannL(brtheAidbtiiBt«Uopa|thyarthifl jjHstm&n 
lilL*1»aajolonff«anl!ntflDlhel^^tl1lIiiUfnHn. . . . We Gommcnd Ihia 
t>ook> not only tn *3lKibif«nidnxanarKden«ri>attoiLllODricaden who rove 
to nntamplfite the lift and labmof ^enit tud ^i>d luu. I£ merits tte 
dSS™aiita«^th«i|- -- ......... . ..'!: 

Tonnda DThoDun^owledg^ u din !.< . _ 

■nd F«ral«t«. AUhraochfiofthonflityaTe toearoatL inECo llhn,md h* Beemi 
defltreLDpioQiotethekDowled^BadweKhRDfnuui):5nd..^OAHff<wi JFoi-l^ 

UTE OF ROGER WILLIAMS. The Founder of the Slate of 
Rhode Island. By Wm. Gammell, Prof, in Brown University. 
With a, Likeness. I2mo. cloth. Price 75 centa. 
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WORKS OS SUSSIONS. 



THE MISSIOSARY ENTERPRISE ; A CollflcUon jf D^oouram 
on Cliristian Missions, by Amecionn Anlbore. Ldited by 
Eabok Stow, D.D. 12nio., cloth. Price 8.' -■-*■ 

?SS^^^^^ 

iMftrwt. Tii^SCmeirtUluiMiiifld.dmiiJilliiii.'t-.ilsJBMB''^™*'- 
Crtftl. A^nm^Willi^^BMelKr. Bill«, FullB. litmall. Stone, ifcu™, 



Qted and charged to convey theJGospel to Uifl wid. A J-me 
issay. ByJo&nHAURis,D.D. Will) ai. Introductory Essay, 
,y W. E. WiLUAMS, D.D. Siitt thouEHnd. 12mo., cloth. 



bv \^ 

P'rice tl. 

lnKr-oven ftcM iSlh rich unil gto.iDg UliatrUloni. ma ""B 
thought tmt m lomsfllDB slimHit rairtlwi In ftfl- -"""l' lo Utto 
Thenorlc Ii not more diUinenlihed fiir iu usnuii 
the I^t of d«p ind Ibrveni plMT tint pirnilH I 

veul^ .rmngelicnl, iH •TgnmHll.fiOB mniJliin™.- 



rilE KAREN APOSTLE; Or, Memoir of Ko Thah-Bitf, &« 
first Kttien convert with notices concerning bis Nation. By^ 
Rev. FHAHCia Mabob. Edited by Prof. H. J- Kipley. Fifth 
timoaand. ISmo., cloth, Price 35 cents. 

" Tliii la ■ wotlt of Ihrlllini InteiwI, oontalnlM the UlUirj of B imutiMj 
inm.iffllldvln«,il»o,inMiiiiiflinniaoni™piol%lt«:^™l*;™tJ«^ 

byniiHlonarie.,tiU>iilWn o Sw ™™. The UpUmrfKo ^™^'™ 
lJjg,™ihelj8iinniDgofthemiMion,iil4ii the ""'^''"^ iJKS fttS 
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MEJIOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED MISSIONAEIES. 



MEMOIR OF ANN H. JUDSOM, late Mieeionarj- to Bmroah. 
By Key. Jameh D. Kkowles. With a likeaesa. 12mo., fin* 
Edition, price 85 cents. ISmo. Price 58 cents. 

uid ID nun; tbonmiA DD[dH of har Utto vnrl advntiiHi liJiire been hU, 
TliQ DamA — tlia loDg nnerof BuflbifaiH— liw HttwrlOdiin ndlto of Ul« 
nUHd smnln-glrLEim lonad orar t£e whnli vmUl Bndtfaaluiiilim ot 
ber B^ostlCAh^ irid ijDUit mrtT'dD'i^ ituidB out ft lEving Hia bUTtulf 
beacOD.fir«fUiIdth«dQAmidiJElieof ■g«,ud hmnHi hliti>^ uid arplDibL 



iMt [iil«a*o(^B!0) oTftiiMli tsora^ wMc 



HEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAH, Lata SEssionary 
to Bnrmah, containing muoh iDfelligence relative to the Bnr- 
man miBsion. By Rev. Aloszo Kisg. Embelllsiied with a 
Likeness ; a beautiful Vignette, representing ttie baptismal 
eoene Just before bis deaut ; and a drawing of bia tonflj. By 
Bev. H. Malcom, D.D, 12mo. Prina 76 cents. 



UEMOIR OF MRS. HENRIETTA SHUCS. Tlio first American 
Female Missionary to China. By Rev. J. B. Jetee. With a 
LikBuess. Fourth thousfliid. lEmo. Price 60 cents. 

Kd." — TSFam^ KJliUr, BaBos. 

HEMOIR OF REV. WILLIAM G. CROCKER. Late Missionary 
in West Africa, among the Bassos, Including a History of the 
Mission. By B. B. Medeeby. With a likeness. 18mo. 
Price 63K cents. 

"Our ocODKntonct wilh the MCfllMt bwlhB, who iiaeiubiMtofthil 
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REV. HARVEY NEWCOMB'S WORKS. 
HOW TO BE A 



" Si'rtjE aiuehlew of his <™t, aiA Ssrtug b«n miny jtta omployal In 
m'^rft' "^' "" 1^''' " '"*""• iMIyeen the sb» "f ^h' ma fltlHik 
Hut OiH u«r buDma mll-bnd, inKUlEFDl, nflned, and iaai ; utd then tbci 
1rillb«nZlai«a,iiia»UgluHKnE^'->r«r!ieE! 

" ^K"? " f^ '*J^^I" "* MiciOM Mnmeli, which tn wd! (l«ed fo 

HOW TO BE A MAN; A Book for Bots, oontaininK useful 
..I.,- ._ .V, ^„ .,.. ., _^ ,j,_ Fi^ thcuBiiQd. ISmo., 



hints on tha Ibrr 

gilt elolh. Price 60 c( 



■"Mydtrtgn In "rilinrhu beat lo contribntt Kmelhiuj toimrda fctming 
judin, nilgliHn, lai^in, ud pliyildut,— afm Die but mii&l. It Ij 
■■ ^^ ■ -ft smov j(«aL]em«i, In «i]j TOuLh, 

r* of ige."— JVo/Vhu, 
nnt^ uid emfflon^ jidntod to fta 
irUbif itTlf sun DlnstnillrHU of Ow 




.ka niU ulTord eleEiiDt am! motl pmf- 

AMECD0TE8 FOR BOYS ; Entertaining Anecdotes and Naira- 
ti<cs,illu8lmtive of principles and character. 18mo., gilt clotb. 

"NotUiuiluimEmlar InloMt fin ■ Tmlhfnl mlndtlian a mU-told ttoir, 
ima no ueliam ofionyiyiM moriJ Isi&iuiaDai B> UUutive or to mcMuftil. 
Ilw umiuiue of nil nDhato^ea 11 £v mon powerful vheu The cbild la arbnrtd 
tbAtduj on tzne. The liDob beflvt ui f« oonduotEd npon th«H ideu. It is 
DHdanp of ■ mtim of metdotei, rvwj tfat of Thich ^gdIgoIfs nme cxeeV 
lent monl Ihidii. We cannot too hlgtalyepproTe of tho book, or too itnniEl^ 



KdotH are manj, abort and aplTlted, wICti a mc 
ataflutbenunnarofTo^i and no ;o<]tk lai 
iMUdh OiBrdn adapted to every Bgi, umdl 
ouena Et to IkmOiei and ■cboolii''— Atban^ Sp 



L fromead^KimJ 



CHRISTIAHITY DEMONSTRATED in four distinct and inde- 

Cdem series of proofs: with an esplnnatioti of the Types and 
phedes concerning Iha Messiah. 12nio. Price TK cents. 
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W. & E. CHAMBEKS'6 WORKS. 

caj and Biogrspliioal History. Edited by Bobert CuiUBBBS. 

In two vols. oclaTO, wifli npwards of BOO el •-.••—■■—■■■..— 

Price, in cloth, $5.00. 



to lUte.thiit. besides the UDiDeniaiplEtoriini^uitntioiii In UieEngUati Edition, 
tluJhaTe Ereotiy enriched the nwk by the HddLUonef fine Bl6alEmilnu2zi>Ilnt 
ecf^viitgfl of the henda of ShokBpcaK. A4ldiioa» BTtoQ ^ ft full leogth portrut 



hHy iu ijBpDblLCaliaii in this eountir ftt % i 

" nn vdHelianB glTBn br tfi. (^lembeit ^ 
«»».»«« ^fjf^ ejtpm du • b^ie that t] 
Hkl wm tjwtfm bflnencfl ii 



CHAMBERS'S MISCELLANY of Usefnl and Entertaining 
Knowiedge, with elegant illratrative engraTiDga. Edited by 
William ChambBhS. Ten volnmes, cloth. Price $10.00 



"&ge»y — chMr the lagglnB and de<F0adiDBb7 the 



CHAMBERS'S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
small hooks, eleganllj' illnimnaled. Edited by ^ 
CHAMBERa. Each volume forms a complete work, embel- 
lished with a fine stsel engraTing, and IB sold EeparaMly. 
ISmo. Price 3754 cents. 

ORLANDINO: A Story of Self-DeniaL B j Makla EDaEWOMH. 

THE LITTLE BO BIN BON : And other Tales. 

UNCLE SAM'S MONEY BOX. By Mrs. S, C. Hau.. 

JACOPO ; Tales by Wisa EcGEWORth and others. 

TRUTH AND TRUST. Jervis Ryland — Victor and Lisatta. 

ALFRED IN INDIA. CLEVER BOYS. 

MCEAL COURAGE. TALES OF OLD ENGLAND- 

Q^ Other wlamei are iit jn-eparolion. 
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RIPLEY'S NOTES. •- CEUDEN'S CONCORDANCE. 

THE FOUR GOSPELS. WITH NOTES. Chiefly EiplftimtOTy 
iutendeil principally for Sabbath School Teachers and Bible 
Classes, and a* tm aid to Family Instruction. By H. J. 
BiPLEY. With a Map of Palastine. Eighth thousand. 12ioo., 
halfinorooco. Pries $1.25. 



xtXir^ 






THE ACT8 OF THE APOSTLES. WITH NOTES. Chiefly 
Esplaoatory. Designed for Teachers in Sabbath Schools and 
Bible Classes, and as an. Aid to Family Instruction. By Prof. 
H. J. Hipley. With a Map of Paol's Travaifl. Third Thousand, 
lano., half morocco. Price 75 cents. 



— Ohritliim grJlBMr.M: 



tr, M.A, A Diev aud Condensed Edition, with an Introdnc- 
lion i hy Bev. David Kino, LL.D. Fifth Thonsand. Price, 
in Boards, S1.2K ; Sheep, Sl.SO. 



id in bea*r Bdapttd hj ita piica I 



■ '-11 the nted, Md vt : 
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MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. 

BT JABEZ BURNS. D.D. 
3£Ecamincntial[iine. 



.armedramcs— -Bcftbineiofcbanning rorainlwencaa— aHasuoof teds 
id moralB, or incidnnU and priiiciples, alonce deii^btTiil and ediljing. 

From Bbt. W. W. Robinson, HJi. 

PttOM Ret. Henbt Oret, DJ). 
" It haa atSatiei pleasurp lo Mrs. Grec and mjuslt. It appears to me 
s vtluatile aelectiuu of apcctnieiLS of the success allendiDg Ibe faitiifuL 
psifonoantc of an impDrlapt class of dnliea : nnd will. I Iniet. prove 
iDslrucUvc iDd encuutaglng to many mothers, aJiowLiie iu so many in- 
■tuces the happy effect of tUelr prayers and cierOooa." 

Faoat Eet. J. P. Dobson. 
^WouM tliat aH mothera — yoong mothom especLally — had sucb a 

it ■hSTBver I nan, aod shall be ready and glad lo ayidl myaelf of ovBry 
opporCnnity of recoiumendiBg it, bocauso 1 csn recoiumeiid it conscl' 
ranouriy uid earneaUy." 



" We liave lingered o' 



iislernal piety, prudence, 
there mote such roolhera, 
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ELEGANT MINIATURE VOLUMES. 
GUI Elga and ieasliftiUy Omameiaid Cntn. Pria 31K «ni< "oc*. 

DAIL\ MANKA for Chtisljan Pilgrims. By Rev. B. Stow. D-D 



THE YOUNG COMMUNICANT. An Aid to the RiglitUndei 
Btandiiig and Spiritual ImprOTement of tha Lord's Supper. 

THE ACTIVE CHRISTIAN. By John Habbis, D.D. 

THE BIBtE ASD THE CLOSET; Or, how we may read Um 
Scriptures with the most apiritual profit. , And Secret Prayer 
snooessftilly managed. Edited by Eev. J. O. Choules. 

THE MARRIAGE RING, or how to makeHomeHappy. Froie 
the writinga of J. A. Jamis. 

LYRIC GEMS. A Collection of Origima and Select Sacred 
Poetry. Edited by Rev. S. F. Smith. 



THE SILENT COMFORTER. A Companion for the Sick Room. 

By Mrs. LomsA Payson Hopkibs. 
eOLDEN GEMS; for the Christian. Selected from the writjngs 

of Rbt. Jobk Flavei., with a Memoir of the Anthor, by Key 

Joseph Babvabd. 

DOrBLB HINIiTUB 
THE WEDDING GIFT: Oi 

mestic Life. 
THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN'S GUIDE to the Doctrines and 

Duties of a Rehgious Life. 
THE MOURNER COMFORTED. 
THE CHRISTIAN'S PRIVATE COMPANION. 
CONSOLATION FOR THE AFFLICTED. 
THE SILENT COMFORTER. DAILY DUTIES. 
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VALUABLE SCIENTIFIC WORKS 

GOULD AND imCOLN, 69 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 
LAKE SUPERIOR, 

BY L. AGA88IZ. 



Out F'efumf , orlom. Cloth, price $3^0. 

" The chatacler of these ecientific liho» o( Fiaf. AgaaiLz la emtnentl;? 

philaoepbic and vugEQSIive ; and the gnuid ideaofUie work ia tbed#mBnd 

tific fact, BhoT^ UDd beyond all Ibe CDodLtions of pJiysicaJ cause-'* — 

"A wpTk ttcb Dnd varied [n matter preEnant of tofty Bu^ieEtiimi 
and comprehenBiTS IruUifl. We caoimand it U> all lotelligeol readen, 

" Tbe reealle of this remaAaUe eipedllion have been carefully ivriltcn 
out by different membera of the party. It is a work full of interaal and 
inelHiCtion lo all who have eiven even Uie sUghiesi aitemion to the 
Natural History at tiK United Sutee, and will undoubtedly be regsided 



THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY ; 

Or, Yenr-Boak of FbcIb in Science and Art, esbiblling Ibe must im. 

Eal Philosophy, Ghemistty, ABtronomy, Meteorology, Zofllogy, Boluiy, 
Hlneralogy, Geology, Geograiihy, Antiquities, jcc, ; together with a list 
df leceDtSeienliGcFuhiicalioneiaclassllled list ofPaWnlsi obimarlH 
0f enlDent SclencUic Men ; an index of inportant papers in acientifie 
Journals, icpons, lie. Edited by Siiio A. Wxixs, and Geobgi] Bliis 
Jr. ISmo. Fiice, ch>lh, (1,35 ; paper covets, tl,Da 

This work will be issned annually, on t}ie first of March, and tbe read- 
ing public may easily and promptly ponese themselves of the moat 1m- 
PDrtanl fans discovered or announced in these deputmanu. It vill 
ibrm a handsome duodedoM voluDaB of about 400 pagea, wHh an en- 
graved likeness of some diatingniahed man of science. Volume I. con- 
tains a fine tlk^neis of Professor Agaarax, and Volume II., ProfeAsor 

waulg of tbe general leader, it has been the aim cf the editors that the 
articles should be brief and intelligible to all. The edilots have received 
the epprobalion^onnael, and personal contributions oT Froi^sora Agasjz, 
Borsford, and Wymnn, of Ban^rd tTniveralty, aod many oiher fcleniilc 
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FOOT-PRINTS OF THE CREATOR; 

OE, THE ASTEKOLEPia OF BTROMNESS. 
BY HUGH MILLER. 

WITH A MEMOIH OP THE AUTHOR BY L0UI3 AGJ^SIZ. 

12mo.,doUi; price, gliSS. 

•| The ' FooI-piintB' ia not surpaiwd by any moiern wott"— JW»« 

"TIE imprasHive eloQBonco ol gnat Ihouehls grenHy siproased ; tm- 

direeHn application, — IheaBquaUdea combine loreiiderllie'Pool-prinls' 
ODeof tlw D1091 perfect rernUtioag of erior, and defences of IruUi, tbst 
ever eiaetBCienoo Jim produced. " — JVMCiurciJMojoiiiis. 
"Dr. BocxLinii. at a me«tlDE oT Uu British ABSoeiallon, said lieliad 
astDUiihed In bli life, by ttae powers of any man, as 
■ WTMr-MUIer. Tliatwondsf- 



.dbeenby ... , , 

.. ..,.._.._. ... '---to with ■ fteUity wkich ms 



3f Uie comparative maairenHa nid pomty of hjs own descriptions in 
the ' BridgewBier TniSs^' which bad cost liim hours and days of 
labor. He uviM pee ^ Ifftbnul to pmatu mchfoaira ofdescr^iLnKx 



ffliB, would cen^nfy render Kience aKaclTre and popu 


■ul life, he, if any 


.lar, and do equal 


Hrrlco to theology and geology." 




" The style. of this wotH is most sinenlarly clear an 


d vivid, riiiog at 




vith (he Idea that 


he is brought in cnnlact with great ihougbts. When 
(here are engnvin)^ to iltustrale (ha geological rema 


! il is necessary. 


ins. The whole 


work fbrma one of the beat defences of Trath that scien 


ce can produee^■' 


— Albany Sbile Segister. 




" The ' Fool-pilnis of the Creolor ' is not only a good 


but a great book. 




(H^lhe'Poot. 


prints of the Creator.' This volume is especially wonb; 


me attention of 


those who are so fearful of the sceptical tendencies of 


natural science. 



be placed in every Sabbath school librsiy, and at every Christian hre. 
lide." — BosUx TVuceiler. 

mode of popularizing 
divine revelation pervading all, ad^s interest uiS 

m the American public, with the author's'iSmiaTlon'i an ele°gint repritS 
ot a foreign worfc of science. We earnestly bespeak for this work a wide 

" We have never read a work of the kind witb so much Inlereit. In 

any recorded in the Scriptures." — ChTistiax Reffialer. 

" This splendid work should be read by every man in our land. We 
nconunend the study of Ibis science (o our young men t let them ap- 
proach it with open, and not unblthful hreasls, — for amid our mountilns. 
Kind and tall, onr Imundless pllins, and' flowing rivers, vast and Thgin 
Ms for eiploratlon yet present tberaeelves." ~ Udmli/ic AmerietM. 
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THE OLD RED SANDSTONE; 

OK, NEW WALKS IN AN OLD FIELD. 
BY HUGH MILLEE. 

ISmo, clolh, price $1,05. 

A writer, In noUclne Mr, Millnt'ii " Fiist InipieHions of Ei»{(i>]il and 

" Wb presume il is not necessarj'foroially [o inlreduce Hugh Milter lo 
onr readers ; the aDIIioi of ■ Tbe Old Red Sacdsloae ' pLued l^mself, b; 
lbs! ptDduciimij which was flret, imQiiE Ihe moal egccesBtUI genlogtsls 

emoUon and deiighl Be Aral read Uiat work. Barely hja a more re- 
marhable book come fcom the presa. * ' For, hejides the imiwtlaaL 
conlHba^onB which it mskeE to the scienee of Geokigy, it is written in a 

has been in poe^'. We are not extravagant In saying Ihal there ie no 

has united Bueh Bccuracy M statement with so much poetic beautf M 
enpreB^on. We do not hesilate lo place Mr- Miller in tJie front rank 
of EngUsb prose writers. His style has a elataic purity imd elegance, 
which remind one of GoUemilh and Irving, white there ia an ease and a 

A writer in OntAiterkim TnacUtr, in noticing the work, says,— 
*■ The admller of scenery, of all that is pictoresque in nature, cannot 
All to be deliihted vlih his craphlc delineitlonE. Abore all, the good 
citi»ii, the rellrious nan, will read this highly inleresling volume with 



" The aicellent and lively wi 



lively work of onrmeritoriouB.telf-tauehtcou 
admirable tor the cleamoes of its descnptions 

the highest order, a dee] 



"Mr. Miller's eiceedingly Interesting book on this formalian is jnil 
ably pleasing alyll, and contains a wonderful amount of infcrrailion." — 



" In Mr. Miller's charroing little work nillbe found averymphicdft. 
■cription of the Old Red Fishes. I know not of a mors fascinating volame 
on any branch of British geology." — J1fmi({(r«JfeiIiil3 nf Creatim. 

"Mr. Miller had elevated himself to a position which any mm, in any 
sphere of life, might well envy He had seen some of his papers on 

geol^us, like himself, In the shade." — Sir Roiiridi JixrcMsaTi. 

its eontinli, the conscientious narra'cion of bet; its style, the beautiful 
Bimplicity of truth ; and altogeUier possessing, for a taciooal reader, an 
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THE POETRY OE SCIENCE; 

OR, STUDlEa OF THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF NATCTRH 
BY EOBEET HUNT. 

ISiDO, clolli, price 81^. 

"niedeBionofMr.HQnt'STOluniB isalriltinE and good. Thesubjecl 
Is very well dealt wilh, and Ibe object Tor; well auained ; ll display a 

"The author, while adherli^to (rue scie 



PRINCIPLES OP ZOOLOOT, 



PaBT I.— CoMPAEATIYE pHTSIOLOar. 

BY L. AGASSIZ AND A. A, GOULD. 



Xniaii."—Pnif.Jimrs BiM, m lie Aliaiig Jaimuil, • 

tlontogiveitcuirency. The volume ia pieparedfoillie sliiiiefitian>iUoBi- 
eal acience ; il ii siin[ile aad elemenlary In iu atyle, full in iU iltusln- 
UoHfl, coiQptelunBivo in its mnse, yet weli condensed, and breuabt into 
the naiTDW compaaa requi&ile tot the purpose intended/* — SutiBian^4 



FAKT II.— SYBTEMiTIC ZoOLOOT. 
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THE EARTH AND MAN: 

Letbtrea on Cojnparative PAysical Qeogrspfty, zn ils RrUOiott 10 tits Uistnrif 

of Mankirid. 

Br Ab^olp Gnior, Prof. Phya. Geo. and HiaL, Nsuehalel. 

fiatslaUdfrtmi Ihe Frmth by VxoT. C C. Feltdh. WilA lUjatrttin^ 

ISme. Price, 81 25. 



•• Ths V 



'^»] 



•'ToIhB reaiierno shall owe no apology, if we have laM anoujh IB 
eicila his cuTloalty, end lo pelsnlda him ID look Id Ibe book itself fm fui- 

" The grand idea of the work ia hap^ly eipreieed by the author, ivhen 
hecalbit the geogmpMeal tivirck t^ldotiry. * • * Tho man of science 
win hail il BB a beaulirul tan^nilizaltoo tma the ftcu of observation. The 
GhTiilian, who tiuBta in n marciful Piovidei>co,,wiil liiaw coiiragt fnrn it, 
and hope yet moire eanteatty Stit the redemptioa of the mut degraded poi- 
tioni of mankind. Faith, BcisncB, learning, poelry, laale, in a uord, 
genius, have liheially CDntrilulerl lo the pioauclion of ths work under 



history, and now it K,nnda like prop! lecj. It wi 

Das reeeived from the accompluhod pen of the I 
mteiejtjintlroct, andinapire." — CinstioHE™ 


■flM English dresi which it 
rans(ote.,itwmn«ailto 


Itw alady of geegtapfay uith an InteieK which i 
aaddeliihcmo^. %ywii] open an entire n 
aadwlirha round an invaluable >}d le the ten 


;hia"™nll'y1'"Thty'tn°^ 
vill, we doubt not, Burptiw 
ew world lo most readers, 
.!«. am!.ludontofge«». 



work Bhodld he introduced into out higher Bohoots."-^ Hit Sniefetdtitt, 
JfiwYorli. 

n. The knowledge coramiinicalBd in the.e leclnrq. ii turioua, unBXpoCtO^ 
DtiBOrhing-" — Christian JSvrr^, Psrtiind. 
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VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 



ELEAIENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE. By Feakcis Waylamu, 
D.D President of Brown UnireiBitv, and Professir of Mora! 
Philoaophy. I'hirty-sixth Thoueand. 12mo., cioUi. Pric« 



our ftUow-men &r« Iwd domi with mort pHclsloo, tamplidty, clevueH. 

eynmting the hlfle ^4n«lp1ei Knd ULkcIouh teuaningi of Pal?;. It li a 
bj Btuilviilg u a tut-book^ vbith cnatoiiig^ eir^mcoas iloGtriiics, «BpedaUf 

adapted ; he fttHH baeV to the Amplest and moK fundam^tBt pjIncLples i and. 
In the flUtcmtat of Mn viEn-s, he nnltci penplculrr with tntnaBnaetH and 
preeislen. In ill The author^e leading fuDduneitt^ prtD^E^n we eatlnlj 



" Dr- Wa^nd hOM pabliahfd an ihrtdgmenC of hli work, Ibr Ihe ii» ^ 
nhODU- Of thii step V6 oaa hardly apeak too h^hl7. It la mora than (km 
tlmlthaBtud/Dfniana philHophy Bhoald be lotiodoeed into all our InotJtu 

■u«h an Introduction. U has becD not mttrij abridgfldThat hIjo re-vrfler 
We cannot but regard the labor at well beatoved.^ — ^'>^i^ AinBriciBt ^iritH 
. ™. . n now.w ,« w. «™«. -„,r " ™» ^ 



WtTland^i abilitr in teachlpi Moral PhUosoph)'. wl 
look. Haiinc iiitoned to hli^netrucHona, in tliii int 
■.-^'oH- — "- -:--:-■-- -. --■ 



....... . f... •— - — iKhoUnjofihf aj™. Thalttieiludr 

,. ^,, , -.-- .SB goadneta, ahould bo a hranoh of 

k> ^e picpoKa 6jr Thich It U intended"- T^ Ma-EOnti^ Jotrnah 
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VALUABLE SCHOOI- BOOKS. 



THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. BvFBAKCia 
Wayi^nd, D.D,, PrflBidentof Brown Uniyorsily. " Fifteenlli 

"" ' ianio.,oloa. Prioejl.26. 

1 hMi bom to rttta 4 1»olt,«ld«]i snyont who chuHamtr 
He his, thenfbn, Ubutd to npifin tita Keauml pdudptoi lb 
nuaei poiiUile, tni n> IDiBnta ttun ^ ouu -wttli -whJtli 
grcfy pMM li f i un i Ntf . IthBilta«ilathinithoTii»iireaDfncntaitetaa 
oonnA of dhcDsfDH lb th« IbDovljig liagEai hui mumldBU^, ledUmom 
BrODnd which hofl ^qoenllf bwn &b mnt ot poMcil controron. To oil 
unvh oiKB, he bei «u<lnToifld to stale whet eeemed to him to be Imth. 



POLITICAL ECONOMY, ABRIDGED, by the Author, and 
adapted to the use of Sohook and AcadBmies. Seventh 
Thousand. ISmo., half moFocco. Price SO aeate. 

■kill imd power he hu put tmOi la Mug o UchI; ImpoiUni lobiect di'i&ictl)' 
hefWo Ihem.wllhiD sush caiTO« Umiti. It i« lo be hOMd, 1W« irill filrm 
I. elH>-bu>i(, und be foithfnUy studied in our icodeniiai ; and thtl It wlU 



I well edaptcd to hi«K ffClioal<. no 



Notes, oririnfll and selected, for this edition ; with a TOcabi> 
laiy of Sciantifio Terms. Edited by John Wabu, M.D. 12mo., 
sheep. Price $l.i&. 
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VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 



BLAKE'S FIKST BOOR IS ASTRONONY. Designed for fh* 
Ubb of CotmnOQ Schoola. By J. L. Blake, D-D. Illnetrated 
bv Steel Plate Engravingi. 8to.- cloih back. Price M cents. 
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BLAKB'B NATURAL PmLOSOPHY. Being Conrersatioas on 
Piiloaophy, with the addition of Explanatoiy Notes, QuestioBa 
foe Esamination, and tt Dictionary of Philosophical Tenns. 
With twBntj-pight steel EngraTuigs. By J. L. Blake, D-D. 
ISmO; Elieep. Pric« 67 cents. 






M Cotltgt, A c 



-tiiDH iiutTUGton Md DIA7 not ahaiy ha^ fidof tod it, but tiio ^nenlb; 10 
U tmte. Bf QnnOdDi wma^ ■! the bottaot of the pigeB, In vhirlL Oie 
WU«(eiml facta mre UTUiged, h« dlrecM the fL^tffltioll of tlu leunei iJ I^ prio- 
drdDi^n. lb. m^Ee hualH BUM 'maj Hotu. wliich iUuiInU 11h 
pungei lo v^itli Uuy an BweWM, tnd Om IHcQnnv; of PlulaK^i^Hl 
XUJDd Ifl * llHfal uddiBOB." — V- 8, Lit»ara OairtU. 

H0El.dbvGoOglf 



VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 

SODNG LADIES' CLASS BOOK. A Sal«ction of Leaaona fiw 
Eeadiog in Prose and Vetse. By E. Bailkt, A.M., late 
Principal of the Young Ladias' High School, Boston. Sterao- 
typed Edition. 12mq., sheep. Price 83!^ cents. 

fyotn the J'ruic^iali o/tM Public SeJuaUfiff FimaUit Bortott^ 
"GBSTLEHEVr— Web&v* UAmi]i«d the Ytnmg lAdl«a' Crvi Book idlk 
ing Boat upnisij dul^td lilt the UK of ftiului and wiUj pluHure, bfl- 
IDDtnU^, the ftflBdom tioia AectuimiBniH Ovs teste, ilchoeu^ and a£^lalif}it 

Toand it to iJliir1Jteth«pnetJcDl teacher i^Udoi Ml to obHerre that d^veniLp 

of ■trte-tiwethorirllli those pee"" '-•- "■ . -J-ii-t. », v...—'.. 

nofifat, tow hmto .upplj. 



huTfl been verj hl^b^ pleaHd wi 



[na the Ghoractnand 



. Price 6r 

JV<Jm&BanfU.iViM<(ntJ«^fte Jl>i«» laiKm" iii* Sciooi. Bo 
"Hiilnf used Daiavmiii'g RsnuM .^nNTHilJei md Jnefritf Ifsl 
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old Bomnna, *« to rnake a bedtlioff nteidKiaenl '* ■ . . ■. 
Kr. DUlavay hu prevented luch 4 DompUatiOD i 
and bccanie papijv Ofl a taTt-hook. HivtoricaJ C 
^ielCr and elnrneae ; die ma»C Important w^nla . 
pieoUiritlei an piHeil nnnotleeiL''— Jm. iVmcjI 



ppidv Ofl a taTt-hook. HivtoricaJ tKta axe dated with greet t 
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